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The  Title-page  of  this  work  is  so  full  and  explicit, 
that  but  few  words  are  necessary  by  way  of  preface. 
The  Editor  flatters  himself  that  the  reader  in  its  peru- 
sal will  find  his  expectations  answered,  both  with 
regard  to  Entertainment  and  Instruction.  If  the 
great  variety  of  subjects  treated  of  can  recommend 
any  performance,  ours  has  certainly,  to  say  the  least, 
equal  merit  to  any,  of  its  size  and  price,  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  world.  How  the  different  subjects 
have  been  handled,  must  be  left  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  known  that  a  similar  attempt  has  here- 
tofore been  made,  to  ]2ring  together  so  wide  a  range 
of  information  from  every  department  of  Usefxtl 
Knowledge.  For  comprehensivlliiess  of  plan,  there- 
fore, the  "  Wonders  of  the  World"  stands  alone, 
and  without  a  rival  in  this  book-making  age  ! 

The  work,  however,  claims  not  to  be  faultless.  It 
would  be  singular  indeed,  if  in  a  thousand  different 
articles,  taken  from  twice  that  number  of  sources, 
there  should  be  no  deficiencies,  mistakes,  or  positive 
errors.  Besides,  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may 
have  pfnittecl  sav^djsi^|ect«/ which  some  may  rank 
ampiig:"the»/g3nBateit'**i-WdiiD*ERa  op  the  World," 
and  in^vted:  9[nibftrs  :iFhich  they  may  reckon  trifling, 
and  un^oithycof  Supltieflrin  a  curious  collection. 

Th4  gtA&t  lAUnj^^erpF  jbeautiful  Engravings  with 
which^«tft]Sis»^erHine*«M'*aJ[omed  will  be  a  great  re- 
commendation of  it,  as  YocTNo  People,  more  espe- 
cially, are  delighted  with  things  of  this  nature, 
and  thereby  induced  to  read.  They  not  only  em- 
bellish and  ornament  the  book,  but  convey  a  live- 
lier and  more  correct  idea  of  many  of  the  objects 
mentioned  than  could  be  given  by  any  verbal  de- 
scription. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  in  compiling  and 
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sembling  so  many  objects  of  wonder  and  delight,  we  hare  conferred  a  real  bene- 
fit, especially  on  the  rising  generation  ;  and  that  the  countenance  and  patronage 
of  an  enlightened  community  will  be  such  as  to  cheer  us  onward  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  odier  works  of  a  similar  design  and  character,  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  UsEFCTL  Kmowledob  smoug  all  classes.  It  is  our  sincere  prayer  and  desire 
that  this  volume  may  carry  the  light  of  Kmowlbdgb  and  Truth  wherever  it 
may  go.  The  success  of  the  undertaking,  however,  will  be  the  measure  of  its 
utility.  It  is  now  commended  to  the  public,  in  the .  belief,  that  so  far  as  it  is 
worthy  of  their  acceptance,  it  will  be  sufficiently  well  received.  And  if  it  should 
prove  otherwise,  we  do  not  know  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to  regret  the  la- 
bor and  expense  we  have  bestowed  upon  it. 
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CATARACTS. 


NIAGARA  FALLS. 

[8m  FrontiapiaM.] 

• 

This  is  the  name  given  to  unquestionably  the  finest  and  most  celebrated 
waterfalls  in  the  known  world.     The  power  of  language  can  give  but  a  very 
faint  and  inadequate  idea  of  their  imposing  grandeur  and  sublimity.     They  are 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  which  runs  between  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  is  called  the  Niagara  River.     This  is  a  part  of  the  St.  Law- 
Teoce,  which  is  probably  exceeded  by  no  other  river,  except  the  Amazon,  in  its 
annual  tribute  to  the  ocean.    It  is  subject  to  no  floods,  is  never  swollen  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  nor  shrunk  at  another.     It  issues  from  the  north-east  end 
ot'  Lake  Erie,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Upper  Canada, 
and  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.     It  is  thirty-six  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  league  in  breadth.     Lake  Erie,  on  proceeding  from  which  it  assumes 
the  name  of  Niagara,  is  situated  upon  the  horizontal  strata  of  a  region  elevated 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  country  which  contains  Onta- 
rio ;  the  descent  which  separates  the  two  countries  is  in  some  places  almost 
perpendicular,  and  the  immense  declivity  formed  by  such  strata  occasions  both 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  the  great  falls  of  Genesee.      When  the  river 
I$<^ues  from  Lake  Erie,  it  is  about  eight  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  the  fernr 
where  the  traveller  crosses  from  the  American  to  the  Canadian  side,  at  Black 
Kock,  two  miles  below  Buffalo,  the  channel  is  abpjut  a  mile  in  width ;  the  water 
i^<ues  forth  in  a  very  deep  and  impetuous  current,  and  the  ferry-boat  describes 
a  ^ery  considerable  curve  before  reaching  the  Canadian  shore.    Passing  along 
tre  bank,  you  shortly  arrive  at  Grand  Island,  produced  by  the  forking  of  the 
nvfr ;  each  arm  of  the  river  is  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  the  western 
'Tinnel  forms  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
Tlos  island,  nearly  seven  miles  long,  and  containing  between  twenty  and  thirty 
t  ."Lsand  acres,  lies  within  the  territory  of  New  York.     Passing  this  and  Navy 
Mind,  the  stream  becomes  about  two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  and  at  Chippewa 
'-rn)!  nates  the  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara,  for  the  rapidity  of 
•>  stream  soon  increases  so  considerably,  that  vessels  cannot  with  safety  ven« 
•  :>>  any  farther.     Goat  Island,  standing  like  a  wedge  in  the  centre  of  the 
^  >ira,  divides  the  river  into  two  currents,  which  issue  in  the  two  great  fall*. 
Miore  reaching  this,  the  traveller  will  observe  at  a  distance  the  agitated  billows, 
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then  the  white  crested  breakers,  and  at  length  obtains  a  full  view  of  the  rapid, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  The  first  seen  is  the  American  fall,  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  semicircle  breaking  in  a  broad  white  sheet  of  foam  upon  a  heap 
of  rocks  below.  Close  by  its  inner  extremity  is  a  gush  of  water,  which  in  any 
other  situation  would  appear  a  considerable  cascade,  but  here  it  seems  only  a 
fragment  of  the  larger  cataract  separated  by  a  small  island  or  rock  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  eye  then  rests  upon  the  precipitous  end  of  Goat  Island, 
supporting  a  scanty  covering  of  earth,  and  crowded  to  the  edge  with  pines. 
From  the  interior  of  a  vast  semicircle  here  formed,  the  spray  is  volumed  up- 
ward in  prodigious  masses,  which  conceal  at  intervals  portions  of  this  sceneiy, 
and  the  deep  hollow  thunder  of  the  cataracts  is  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the 
long  and  angry  rapid. 

'i'he  most  stupendous  of  the  falls  is  that  on  the  north-western  or  Canada  side 
of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great  or  Horse-shoe  fall,  from  its  bearini^ 
some  resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  From  the  centre  of  this  faU 
rises  a  prodigious  cloud  of  mist,  which  travellers  say  can  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles.  The  Table  Rock,  as  it  is  termed,  affords  the  spectator  a 
complete  view  of  this  fall,  commanding  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  furious 
rapid  above,  from  the  first  tumultuous  roll  of  the  waves,  down  through  its  foam- 
ing course,  till  it  subsides  at  the  middle  of  the  curve  into  momentary  smooth- 
ness, and  then  dashes  below.  Here  also  is  given  a  more  appalling  impression 
of  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  as  the  view  from  the  edge  of  the  rock  down  into 
the  abyss  \s  certainly  without  a  parallel.  From  the  rising  bank  above  the  Table 
Rock,  there  is  perhaps  a  better  grouping  of  the  various  features  of  the  landscape, 
but  then  one  is  elevated  considerably  above  the  most  important  objects  ;  a  situa^ 
tion  highly  disadvantageous  to  powerful  impression.  At  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice, one  can  more  adequately  appreciate  the  vastness  of  the  foaming  cataracts, 
their  tremendous  sound,  the  terror  of  the  impending  precipice,  and  the  boiling 
of  the  mighty  flood.  In  1818,  a  huge  mass  of  this  rock,  on  which  visiters  had 
stood  with  careless  security,  fell  with  tremendous  noise. 

The  astonishment  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  vastness  of  the  difierent  objects 
here  contemplated  is  great  indeed,  and  persons  on  coming  hither  for  the  first 
time  can  scarcely  collect  themselves  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
conception  of  the  stupendous  scene  before  them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once  :  it  must  gradually  make  itself  acquainted 
in  the  first  place  with  the  component  parts  of  the  scene,  each  one  of  which  is 
in  itself  an  object  of  wonder  ;  and  such  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation 
require,  that  many  of  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  scene 
at  their  leisure  for  years  together,  have  thought  that  every  time  they  have  be- 
held it,  each  part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  sublime,  and  that  it 
has  only  been  at  their  last  visit  to  the  cataract  that  they  have  been  enabled  to 
discover  all  ils  grandeur. 

Schoolcraft,  in  his  travels,  has  the  following  interesting  information,  which 
we  will  quote :  "  What  has  been  said  by  Goldsmith,  and  repeated  by  others, 
respecting  the  destructive  influence  of  the  rapids  above  to  ducks  and  other 
water-fowl,  is  only  an  effect  of  the  imagination.  So  far  from  being  the  case, 
the  wild  duck  is  often  seen  to  swim  down  the  rapids  to  the  brink  of  the  falls, 
and  then  fly  out  and  repeat  the  descent,  seeming  to  take  delight  in  the  exercise. 
Neither  are  small  land  birds  affected  in  flying  over  the  falls,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  stated.  I  observed  the  blue-bird  and  the  wren,  which  had  already 
made  their  annual  visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  frequently  fly  within  one 
or  two  feet  of  the  brink,  apparently  delighted  with  the  gift  of  their  wings,  which 
enabled  them  to  sport  over  such  frightful  precipices  without  danger." 
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its  former  companion.  Here  there  is  a  wooden  staircase,  by  which  the  most 
nervous  and  timid  person  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataract  with  ease 
and  safety. 

The  height  of  the  great  fall,  as  taken  with  a  plumb-line  by  some  engineers 
from  the  United  States,  was  found  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet.  Its 
curve  is  supposed  to  extend  two  thousand  one  hundred  feet,  and  its  arc  may 
measure  nearly  half  that  space.  The  breadth  of  Goat  Island,  which  divides 
the  two  cataracts,  has  been  found  to  be  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet,  and 
that  of  the  American  fall  eleven  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Therefore,  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  precipice  over  which  the  cataracts  fall  is  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty -four  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  cataract  itself  is  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  At  one  time,  the  Table  Rock  extended 
fifty  feet  beyond  the  clifls  that  support  it,  but  its  projection  is  not  so  great  at 
present. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  falls  is  estimated  at  a  hundred  millions  of  tuns  ia 
an  hour ;  hence  it  might  be  thought  that  the  current  for  miles  would  be  impassa- 
ble for  a  small  boat.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  were  not  the  fact  decisively 
proved,  that  immediately  below  such  an  immense  rush  of  waters,  the  surface 
should  be  sufficiently  tranquil  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass  across  the  stream  with 
ease  ;  but,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  there  is  a  current  of  back  water  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river  running  toward  the  main  fall.  The  explanation 
given  by  persons  residing  on  the  spot,  is,  that  the  depth  of  the  river  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  that  the  water  from  the  falls  sinks  beneath, 
and  forms  an  under  current,  which,  in  its  progress,  dashing  against  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom,  causes  the  waters  to  rise  in  different  parts  in  circnlar  heaps  to 
the  surface,  and  forms  the  back  current.  Indeed,  so  comparatively  tranquil  ia 
the  creamy  surface,  that  boats  often  advance  to  the  very  base  of  the  falls. 

There  have  been  several  instances  of  people  having  been  carried  over  them, 
but  none  of  the  bodies  were  ever  found.  The  rapidity  of  the  river  before  it 
tumbles  down  the  precipice  is  so  great  that  a  human  body  would  certainly  be 
whirled  along  without  sinking,  and  hence  some  of  these  individuals  probably 
retained  their  senses  till  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  and  even  looked 
down  upon  the  gulf  into  which  they  were  the  next  moment  precipitated. 

That  the  falls  of  Niagara  were  at  one  time  lower  down  the  river  than  they 
are  at  present,  is  a  fact  that  can  be  proved  by  reason  and  observation.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  continual  attrition  of  so  large  a  body  of  water  wears 
away  the  hardest  rocks  is  known  to  every  one,  and  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
changes  which  Niagara  falls  have  undergone,  both  in  form  and  position,  during 
the  short  time  they  have  been  under  the  observation  of  civilised  beings.  Moat 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  agree  in  their  statements  respecting  the  alteration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  shape  of  the  Qreat  or  Horse-ehoe  cataract  within 
their  recollection. 

A  ctirsory  glance  at  what  is  now  taking  place  at  the  falls  leaves  not  a  doubt 
that  the  great  cause  of  the  comparatively  quick  retrograde  movement  of  the 
falls,  is  the  loose  and  soft  material  on  which  the  limestone  rock  rests,  and  the 
destructive  action  of  the  water  upon  it.  The  water,  also  penetrating  the  crevi* 
ces  between  the  strata  of  solid  limestone,  detaches  them  from  each  other  and 
disposes  them  to  fall.  At  present,  the  limestone  rock  projects  considerably 
over  the  shale  at  the  falls,  and  it  is  this  projection  which  makes  it  practicable 
to  pass  between  the  water  and  the  rock,  nearly  half  way  under  the  Horse* 
■hoe  fall. 

The  falls  could  not  possibly  have  been  fiirther  down  the  river  than  Queens* 
town,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  for  the  pitch  or  elevation  which  occasions  thdiD 
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M  vjins  there,  and  is  called  the  mountain.  That  their  site  was  at  this  place 
t-ems  highly  probable  from  several  circumstances.  The  precipices  which 
orni  the  two  sides  of  the  river  have  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  furin 
rid  outline,  and  the  elevations  of  their  respective  strata  exactly  correspond. 
L  he  cliflfs  in  many  places  bear  distinct  marks  of  the  agency  of  water,  sixty  or 
(*  venty  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
iiis  deep  chasm  or  channel,  through  which  the  river  runs  on  its  descent,  was  a 
rent  made  by  an  earthquake.  This  supposition  would  avail  if  the  strata  were 
lo ranged,  but  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  strata  on  each  side  are  parallel  and 
on  the  same  level,  and  bear  evident  marks  of  the  action  of  some  powerful  in- 
strument having  cut  through  them  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  that  instru- 
ment was  water.  The  wall-like  appearance  of  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the 
river  is  precisely  the  same  at  the  falls  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  chasm 
at  Queenstown.  At  the  ferry,  the  river  is  at  least  one  hundred  feet  deeper  than 
:iny  where  below ;  ^d  there  the  basin  of  the  cataracts  must  have  been  originally, 
if  ever  they  weraso  far  below  their  present  situation. 

I'he  disintegration  of  the  rocks  must  continue  until  the  falls  reach  Lake  Erie, 
provided  the  present  causes  continue  to  operate.  In  the  course  of  a  few  centu- 
ries, Goat  Island,  which  now  separates  the  falls,  by  the  wearing  away  of  the 
rocks,  will  be  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  fallen  flood,  as  a  colossal  pillar  carved 
)>y  the  resistless  hand  of  Nature,  and  a  splendid  and  astonishing  monument, 
from  which  posterity,  by  turning  to  the  records  of  the  present  day,  may  learn 
what  progress  the  cataracts  have  made  toward  liake  Erie  within  a  certain 
period  of  time.  When,  crab-like,  they  have  worked  their  way  through  twenty 
i])iles  of  rock,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  this  lake,  if  it  be  sdlowable  even  to 
speculate  upon  such  an  event,  a  total  change  will  take  place  in  their  form.  The 
largest  body  of  water  being  always  toward  the  centre  of  the  cataract,  will,  by 
its  comparatively  greater  attrition,  make  the  precipice  assume  a  concave  form 
similar  to  what  it  has  at  present  in  the  great  fall — and  as  Lake  Erie  is  not  con- 
tined  within  a  narrow  channel  like  the  Niagara  river,  but  extends  over  a  large 
surface,  its  waters  will  not  be  forced  over  the  precipice  in  a  body,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  cover  nearly  the  same  space  that  they  occupy  at  present  near  its  mouth 
— and  thus  form  a  cataract  of  immense  width.  But  these  are  only  speculations, 
for  Nature  in  her  vast  laboratories,  throughout  a  series  of  ages,  has  proceeded 
onward,  resistless  and  rapid,  though  insensibly  so.  From  the  remotest  periods 
in  the  earth's  physical  history  recognisable  by  man  to  the  present  time,  the 
mechanical  and  chemical *Iaws  which  govern  inorganic  matter  appear  to  have 
undergone  no  change.  The  wasting  away  of  the  solid  rocks  by  water,  and 
the  subsequent  deposition  and  consolidation  of  the  detritus ;  the  subsidence 
of  the  dry  land  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  elefation  of  the  ocean  bed  into  new 
islands  and  continents  ;  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
on  th&  surface,  and  their  conversion  into  stone  or  coal ;  the  transmutation  of  mud 
and  sand  into  rock,  and  of  earthy  minerals  into  crystals, — are  physical  changes 
that  have  been  going  on  through  all  time. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie, 
were  once  united,  and  formed  one  vast  inland  sea,  which  poured  its  waters 
down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  into  the  ocean  ;  even  at  present  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  former  river  (in  high  floods)  interlock  with  the  rivers  that  run 
into  Lake  Superior.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  table  land  at  Queenstown 
would  indicate  a  subsidence  of  the  country  round  what  is  now  Lake  Superior  ; 
^\ic\\  a  subsidence  would  explain  existing  circumstances,  and  teach  us  that  all 
these  changes  are  under  the  influence  of  those. immutable  laws  established  by 
Divine  Providence  for  the  maintenance  and  renovation  of  the  material  universe. 
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FALLS  OF  MONTMORENCY. 

Amono  the  many  attractions  which  are  presented  to  the  travener  in  America, 
the  different  falls  are  not  the  least  interesting.  The  falls  of  Niagara  are  cela 
brated  throughgut  the  civilized  world,  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  the  moM  sub 
lime  spectacles  to  be  found  in  the  universe.  Among  falls  of  a  secondary  charmcter, 
the  falls  of  Montmorency  deserve  notice  :  and  although  the  scenery  around 
them  is  by  no  means  as  impressive  us  at  Niagara,  yel  the  true  lover  of  nature — 
he  who  looks  with  the  eye  of  an  enthusiast  upon  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful, 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator — can  spend  many  an  hour  of  pl«asuie 
and  delight  in  watching  the  Montmorency,  as  it  comes  rushing  and  thtmdering 
down  the  sleep  precipice,  sending  forth  iis  rainbows  of  light  eprsy,  in  token  of 
joy  that  (he  rough  way  is  passed  over,  and  that  its  waters  may  afterward  roll 
on  in  peace  and  quiel. 

The  fails  of  Montmorency  are  situated  in  the  river  of  the  same  name,  distant 
from  six  to  seven  miles  beluw  Quebec.  The  river  shoots  in  a  sheet  over  a 
vast  precipice  ;  iis  breadth  at  the  top  of  the  cascade  is  about  one  hundred  feet ; 
its  perpendicular  descent  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  banks  on 
eacn  side  of  it  are  smooth  and  precipitous;  their  summits  are  crowned  with 
irers,  while  a  mill  is  perched  high  upon  the  verge  of  the  fall. 


TRENTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Gaftain  Marrvatt  thus 
thunder-storm,  with  lonents  of  rain,  p 
Falls  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Tli 
any  thing  but  democratic  ;  there  was  r 
shaken  like  peas  in  a  rattle,  until  we  ^ 
rose  the  neu  raoining  at  four  o'clock. 


ii<i  visit  to  these  Falls  : — A  tremendous 
ev.inedmy  leaving  Utica  for  Trenton 
I  rends,  ploughed  up  by  the  rain,  were 
r)  level  In  them  ;  and  we  were  joltad  anit 
'ere  sileiit  from  absolute  suffering.  1 
There  was  a  kcavj-  fog  in  the  air,  uul 
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rapide  roaring  below  ;  the  forest  trees  rising  to  the  clouds  and  spreading  with 
their  majestic  boughs ;  the  vapor  ascending  from  the  falling  waters  ;  together 
with  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  skies  here  and  there — all  this  induces  you 
to  wander  with  your  eyes  from  one  point  of  yiew  to  another,  never  tiring  with 
its  beauty,  wildness,  and  vastness ;  and  if  you  do  not  exclaim  with  the  Mussul- 
man, God  is  great!  you  feel  it  through  every  sense,  at  every  pulsation  of  the 
heart. 

The  mountain  was  still  above  me,  and  I  continued  my  ascent ;  but  the  chips 
now  disappeared,  and  like  Tom  Thumb,  I  lost  my  way.  I  attempted  to  re- 
treat,  but  in  vain  :  I  was  no  longer  among  forest  trees,  but  in  a  maze  of  young 
mountain  ash,  from  which  I  could  not  extricate  myself,  so  I  stood  still  to  think 
what  I  should  do.  I  recollected  that  the  usual  course  of  proceeding  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  either  to  sit  down  and  cry,  or  attempt  to  get  out  of  your  scrape.  Tom 
Thumb  did  both  ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  former  luxury,  so  I  push- 
ed and  pushed,  till  I  pushed  myself  out  of  the  scrape,  and  I  found  myself  in  a 
more  respectaBle  part  of  the  woods.  I  then  stopped  to  take  breath.  I  heard 
a  rustling  behind  me,  and  made  sure  it  was  a  panther — ^it  was  a  beautiful  little 
palm  squirrel,  who  came  close  to  me,  as  if  to  say,  "  Who  are  you  V  I  took 
off  my  hat  and  told  him  my  name,  when  very  contemptuously,  as  I  thought,  be 
turned  short  round,  cocked  his  tail  over  his  back,  and  skipped  away.  ^'  Free, 
but  not  enlightened,*'  thought  I ;  **  hasn't  a  soul  above  nuU."  I  also  beat  a  re- 
treat, and  on  my  arrival  at  the  hotel,  found  that,  although  I  had  no  guide  to  pay. 
Nature  had  made  a  very  considerable  levy  upon  my  wardrobe ;  my  boots  were 
bursting,  my  trousers  torn  to  fragments,  and  my  hat  was  spoiled ;  and  more- 
over, I  sat  shivering  in  the  garments  which  remained.  So  I,  in  my  turn,  levied 
on  a  cow  that  was  milking,  and  having  improved  her  juice  very  much  by  the 
addition  of  some  rum,  I  sat  down  under  the  portico,  and  smoked  the  cigar  of 
meditation. 

The  walls  of  the  portico  were,  as  usual,  scribbled  over  by  those  who  would 
obtain  cheap  celebrity.  I  always  read  these  productions  ;  they  are  pages  of 
human  life.  The  majority  of  the  scribblers  leave  a  name  and  nothing  more  ; 
beyond  that,  some  few  of  their  productions  are  witty,  some  sententious,  mostly 
gross 


WILBERFORCE  FALLS. 

[Sm  !»«•  SI.} 

The  Arctic  regions  abound  in  grand  and  sublime  scenery.  Few  objects  id 
nature  can  be  more  magnificent  than  the  Falls  of  Wilberforce,  in  the  Hood  Ri- 
ver ;  of  which  we  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  engraving  from  Captain  Black's  spirit- 
ed drawing.     They  are  thus  described  by  Captain  Franklin. 

"  We  pursued  our  voyagn  up  the  river,  but  the  shoals  and  rapids  in  this  part 
were  so  frequent,  that  we  walked  along  the  banks  the  whole  day,  and  the  crews 
labored  hard  in  carrying  the  cnnoes  thus  lightened  over  the  shoals,  or  dragging 
them  up  the  rapids ;  yet  our  journey  in  a  direct  line  was  only  about  seven  milt^si. 
In  the  evening  we  encamped  at  the  lower  end  of  a  narrow  chasm  or  rent  in  the 
rocks,  through  which  the  river  flows  for  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  walls  of  this 
chasm  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  high,  quite  perpendicular,  and  in  some 
places  only  a  few  yards  apart.  The  river  throws  itself  into  it  over  a  rock, 
forming  two  magnificent  and  picturesque  falls  close  to  each  other.  The  upper 
fall  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  lower  one  at  least  one  hundred,  bm  perhaps 
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considerably  more ;  for  the  narrowness  of  the  chasm  into  which  it  fell  prevent- 
ed us  from  seeing  its  bottom,  and  we  could  merely  discern  the  top  of  the  spray 
far  beneath  our  feet.  The  lower  fall  is  divided  into  two,  by  an  insulated  co- 
lumn of  rock  which  rises  about  forty  feet  above  it.  The  whole  descent  of  the 
river  a/t  this  place  probably  exceeds  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  rock  is 
very  fine  sandstone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  and  a  light  red  color.  I  have 
named  these  magnificent  cascades  '  Wilberforce  Falls/  as  a  tribute  of  my  re- 
spect to  that  distinguished  philanthropist  and  Christian.  Messrs.  Back  and 
Hood  took  beautiful  sketches  of  this  majestic  scene,  which  are  combined  in  the 
annexed  plate." 


THE  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  are  fourteen  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississawgaeigon.  We  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  portage  at  half  past  eight 
in  the  morning,  and  while  the  voyagers  were  busy  in  the  transportation  of  our 
baggage,  hastened  to  take  a  view  of  this  celebrated  cataract.  The  river  has  a 
perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet,  with  a  formidable  rapid  above  and  below.  An 
island  at  the  brink  of  the  falls  divides  the  current  into  two  sheets,  the  largest 
of  which  passes  on  the  west  of  the  island.  The  rapid  below  the  chute  is  fill- 
ed with  large  fragments  of  rocks,  in  the  interstices  of  which  some  alluvial  soil 
has  accumulated,  which  nourishes  a  stinted  growth  of  cedars.  This  rapid  ex- 
tends half  a  mile,  in  which  distance  the  river  may  be  estimated  to  have  a  de- 
scent of  fifteen  feet.  The  rapid  preceding  the  falls  has  a  descent  of  about  ten 
feet  in  the  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  where  the  river  runs  with  a  swift 
but  unrufHed  current  over  a  smooth  stratum  of  rock  a  little  inclined  towards  the 
brink.  The  entire  fall,  therefore,  in  a  little  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
is  sixty-five  feet.  The  rock  is  a  white  sand-stone,  overlaid  by  secondary  lime- 
stone. This  formation  is  first  seen*half  a  mile  above  the  falls,  where  it  breaks 
out  abruptly  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  perspective  view  is  taken  from  a 
point  about  two  hundred  yards  below  the  chute  of  the  falls  on  the  east  shore, 
and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  portage  path.  The  scene  presents  nothing  of 
that  majesty  and  awe  which  is  experienced  in  the  gulf  below  the  cataract  of 
Niagara.  We  do  not  hear  that  deep  and  appalling  tone  in  the  roar  of  water, 
nor  do  we  feel  that  tremulous  motion  of  the  rocks  under  our  feet,  which  im- 
presses the  visiter  at  Niagara  with  an  idea  of  greatness,  that  its  magnificent 
outline  of  rock  and  water  would  not,  independently,  create.  The  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  however,  present  attractions  of  a  different  nature,  and  have  a  simpli- 
city of  character  which  is  very  pleasing.  We  see  nothing  in  the  view  which 
may  not  be  considered  either  rude  or  picturesque,  and  perhaps  there  are  few 
scenes  in  the  natural  topography  of  our  country  where  these  features  are  blend- 
ed with  more  harmony  and  effect.  It  is  in  fact  the  precise  point  of  transition, 
where  the  beautiful  prairies  of  the  upper  Mississippi  are  merged  in  the  rugged 
lime-stone  blufifs  which  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river  from  that  point  downward. 
With  this  change  of  geological  character,  we  perceive  a  corresponding  one  in 
the  vegetable  productions,  and  the  eye  embraces  at  one  view  the  copses  of  oak 
upon  the  prairies,  and  the  cedars  and  pines  which  characterize  the  calcareous 
bluffs.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  prairies  which  skirt  both  banks 
of  the  river  above  the  falls.  They  do  not,  however,  consist  of  an  unbroken 
plain,  but  are  diversified  with  gentle  ascents  and  small  ravines  covered  with  th« 
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most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  heath-fiowers,  interspersed  with  groves  of 
oak,  which  throw  an  air  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty  over  the  scene. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  during  the  high  floods  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  this  cataract  attains  a  character  of  sublimity,  from  the  increased  volume 
and  tumult  of  the  water,  and  the  inundation  of  the  accumulated  debris,  which 
presents  at  this  season  so  rugged  an  aspect.  It  is  said,  also,  that  this  accession 
of  water  produces  a  cloud  of  spray  which  must  take  away  a  certain  nakedness 
in  the  appearance  of  the  falls,  that  will  strike  every  visiter  who  has  previously 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  Niagara,. 

The  £uropean  name  of  these  falls  is  due  to  Father  Lewis  Hennepin,  a  French 
missionary  of  the  order  of  Recollects,  who  first  visited  them  in  1680.  The 
Indian  name  in  the  Narcotah  or  Sioux  language  is  Owah^menah^  or  the  falling 
water. — Schoolcraft^ s  Travels. 


THE  WATERFALL  AT  PUPPANASSUM. 

CSMpi«eS4.] 

Before  we  left  Tinevelly,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  waterfall 
at  Puppanassiun,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  stupendous  object 
of  its  kind  in  the  Camatic.  The  approach  to  it  lay  through  a  long  narrow  val- 
ley, at  the  termination  of  which  the  fall  deposites  its  waters  in  an  unfathomable 
pool  whence  a  new  river  seems  to  issue,  winding  its  placid  course  through  a 
plain  nearly  level  with  the  sea.  Upon  our  approach  to  the  fall  through  this 
valley,  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty  hills,  the  view  of  it  was  frequently  ob- 
structed by  the  intersections  of  the  mountain  round  which  we  occasionally  had 
to  wind.  We  followed  the  tortuous  course  of  the  stream,  along  the  banks  of 
which  we  saw  a  great  number  of  devotees  on  their  way  to  bathe  in  those  sa- 
cred waters,  and  to  ofier  their  geaufiexions  and  prostrations  upon  a  spot,  con- 
secrated at  once  by  extreme  antiquity,  and  very  awful  local  traditions.  These 
slaves  of  the  most  besotted  superstitions  upon  earth,  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
plf^Ased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the  place  profaned  by  the  unhallowed  feet  of  fa' 
ringeeSy  or  Christians,  whom  they  hold  in  absolute  abhorrence.  They  passed 
us  in  dogged  silence,  and  there  was  an  expression  of  malignant  scorn  upon  the 
curl  of  those  lips,  which  were  about  to  offer  up  their  devotions  to  gods  more 
abomi«able  than  themselves,  that  satisfied  us  they  wanted  not  the  will,  though 
they  lacked  the  daring,- to  do  us  a  mischief  Alas !  that  devotion  should  have 
such  votaries !  No  oae  who  has  witnessed  the  stem  ferocity  of  feeling  en- 
couraged by  the  deluded  supporters  of  a  most  extravagant  idolatry,  towards  all 
of  a  different  creed,  can  well  shut  out  the  reflection  of  his  own  moral  advan- 
tages, and  fail  to  bless  his  God,  with  most  earnest  sincerity  of  purpose,  that  he 
was  hem  a  member  of  a  Christian  community. 

Upon  turning  the  angle  of  a  hill,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the  valley,  the  fall 
burst  suddenly  upon  our  sight.  It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The 
impression  excited  was  so  uncommon,  that  I  was  obliged  to  close  my  eyes  for 
a  moment,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  sudden  and  almost  astounding  surprise. 
Though  the  roar  of  the  cataract  had  been  long  heard  before  we  reached  it,  so 
that  we  were  not  unprepared  for  something  more  than  commonly  imposing,  the 
reality  far  transcended  our  expectations.  It  is  precipitated  from  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  pouring  over  the  steep  a  prodigious  body  of  water, 
v^hich,  forcing  its  way  betwixt  intervening  rocks,  among  which  it  boils  and 
hisses  with  tremendous  energy ^  falls  into  the  deep,  dark  pool  beneath,  with  a 
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Carmichael,  of  Bonnington,  in  1708.  From  its  uppermost  room  it  affords  a 
very  striking  prospect  of  the  fall ;  for,  all  at  once,  on  throwing  your  eyes  toward 
a  mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  fall,  you  see  the  whole  tre- 
mendous cataract  pouring  as  it  were  upon  your  head.  The  Corra'Linn,  by 
measurement,  is  eighty-four  feet  in  height.  The  river  does  not  rush  over  it  in 
one  uniform  sheet  like  Bonnington  Linn,  but  in  three  different,  though  almost  im- 
perceptible precipitate  leaps.  On  the  southern  bank,  and  when  the  sun  shines, 
a  rainbow  is  perpetually  seen  forming  itself  upon  the  mist  and  fogs,  arising 
from  the  violent  dashing  of  the  waters," — as  Byron  has  beautifuUy  sung  of  the 
Cataract  of  Yelino,  in  Italy  : — 


-"  On  the  verye, 


From  side  to  side  beneath  the  glittering  monii 
An  Iris  sits  amid  the  infernal  surse, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death*bed,  ana,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn: 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

A  short  distance  below  Corra  Linn  is  another  fall  called  DundaiT  Lion,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  also  very  beautiful,  though  it  is  only  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  high.  About  three  miles  further  down,  and  a  considerable  way  past 
the  town  of  Lanark,  is  the  last  of  the  falls,  that  called  Stonebyres  Linn.  It  is 
a  precipice,  or  rather  a  succession  of  three  precipices,  making  together  a  height 
of  sixty-four  feet.  The  same  general  features  of  rugged  rocks,  here  appearing 
in  all  their  dreary  bareness,  there  concealed  by  trees  and  shrubs,  of  wild  birds 
winging  their  flight  over  the  bounding  cataract  and  mingling  their  screams 
with  its  roar,  and  of  cultivated  nature  in  its  most  luxuriant  beauty  contending 
all  around  with  the  sublimity  of  the  untamed  torrent,  which  belong  to  Corra 
Linn,  mark  that  of  Stonebyres  also,  though  with  some  diminution  of  the  roman- 
tic effect.  A  peculiar  phenomenon  which  is  to  be  seen  here,  is  that  of  the 
incessant  endeavors  of  the  salmon,  in  the  spawning  season,  to  mount  the  lof^y 
barrier  by  which  they  now  find  their  migration  from  the  sea  for  the  first  time 
opposed.  Their  eflforts,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  are  quite  unavailing.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  horse  muscle,  the  pearl  oyster,  and  some  other  species 
of  fish,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  below  this  fall,  are  never  seen  above 
it.  Trouts, .  however,  have  been  observed  to  spring  up  the  small  ascent  of 
Dundaff  Linn  apparently  without  difficulty. 


VOLCANOES. 


COTOPAXI. 

[Sm  psg«  S8.] 

Our  engraving  represents  Cotopaxi,  the  most  remarkable  volcanic  mountain 
of  the  Andes,  in  Quito.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits  of 
the  Andes.  It  is  a  perfect  cone,  which,  being  covered  with  an  enormous  layer 
of  snow,  shines  with  dazzling  splendor  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  stands 
forth  in  bold  relief  from  the  azure  heavens.     This  covering  of  snow  conceals 
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Stromboli  hu  been  in  &  state  of  constant  tctivity  for  more  than  two  ihoiuand 
ye&ra,  and  is  s  good  type  of  this  class.  Lava  seldom  overflows  its  crater,  but 
large  masses  of  burning  rocks  and  scoris  are  inceBsantly  ejected  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  This  pheoomenon,  accompanied  by  a  loud  explosion,  occurs 
every  seven  or  eight  minutes,  of  which  fact  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  as  well 
as  by  modern  travellers. 

Dalomieu  examined  this  intcrestinf;  mountain,  and  has  given  the  following 
^  description  of  its  eruptions  :  "  The  indamed  crater  is  on  the  north-weatem  part 
of  the  isle,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  1  saw  it  dan  during  the  night,  at 
regular  intervsls  of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  ignited  stones,  which  rose  to  the 
height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  farming  rays  a  little  divergent,  but  of  which 
the  greater  quantity  fell  back  into  the  crater,  while  others  rolled  even  to  iho  sea." 

On  the  following  day  he  ascended  an  eminence  sbuve  the  cralei,  from  which 
he  obtained  a  still  more  interesting  view.  "  The  crater,"  he  aaya,  "  is  very 
small ;  I  do  not  think  it  exceeds  fifty  paces  in  diameter,  having  the  form  of  a 
funnel  lermioating  in  a  point.  During  all  ihe  time  I  observed  it,  the  eruptions 
succeeded  with  the  same  regularity  as  during  the  preceding  nighu  The  ap- 
proach of  the  eruption  is  not  announced  by  any  noise  or  dull  murmur  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  always  with  surprise  that  one  sees  the  atones 
darted  into  the  air.  There  are  times  when  the  eruption  is  more  precipitate  and 
violent,  and  stones  describing  more  divergent  rays  are  thrown  into  the  aea  at  a 
considerable  distance." 

It  has  been  staled  by  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  and  Scrope,  on  the  authority  of 
the  islanders,  that  during  the  winter  season  the  eruptions  are  far  more  violent 
than  in  summer,  and  that  atmospheric  changes  may  be  generally  predicted  from 
the  appearance  of  the  crater.  Sometimes  during  the  storms  of  winter  the  cons 
is  split,  and  Urge  currents  of  lava  are  discharged. 


lilaad  or  Tolcaao. 

In  the  Island  of  Volcano  there  is  a  crater  which  at  some  former  period  nrasl 
hare  been  active,  and  still  emits  gaseous  vapors,  which  prove  the  continued 
existence  of  the  volcanic  cause.  "  The  operations  of  this  volcano,"  says  Dr.- 
Daubeny,  "  exhibit  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  state  of  activity 
during  which  descent  into  the  crater  would  have  been  practicable, 

"  Nor  can  I  imagine  a  spectacle  of  more  solemn  grandeur  than  that  presented 
in  its  interior,  or  conceive  a  spot  better  calculated  to  excite,  in  a  superstitious 
age,  that  religious  awe  which  caused  the  island  to  be  considered  sacred  lo 
Vulcan,  and  the  various  caverna  below  at  the  peculiar  residence  of  the  gods.' 
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Naples,  and  over  the  BUTionnding  country.  Nothing  more  occurred  to  rou«« 
the  Tears  of  the  inhabitants  till  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  when  the  earth  was 
again  violenll)'  agitated.     Shortly  after  this,  an  opening  was  formed  on  tb« 


western  base  of  the  mountain- cone,  which,  on  after  examination,  was  found  lo 
be  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-live  feel  in  length,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  stream  of  lava  was  ejected.  Not 
long  al\er  the  volcanic  action  had  commenced,  four  distinct  hills  were  formed, 
composed  of  lava,  from  each  of  which  stonea  and  other  ignited  substances  were 
thrown  in  such  quick  succession,  that  it  appeared  as  if  they  were  each  ejecting 
a  Tast  flame  of  fire.  At  this  lime  the  lava  flowed  in  great  abundance,  taking 
its  course  toward  Ponici  and  Eesina.  The  inhabitants  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
rejoiced  to  see  a  prospect  of  their  escape  from  the  destroying  fluid,  were  as- 
sembled together  to  return  thanks  for  their  deliverance,  and  to  supplicate  for 
their  unfortunate  neighbors,  when  ihey  received  the  melancholy  tidings  that  the 
lava  had  changed  its  direction,  and  was  approaching  their  town.  In  flowing 
down  a  declivity,  it  had  divided  itself  into  three  Bireama :  one  directing  its 
course  toward  St.  Maria  del  Pagliano,  another  toward  Reaina,  and  a  diird 
toward  La  Torre. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  mountain  was  greatly  convulsed,  and  deep 
hollow  sounds  were  heard,  which,  together  with  the  impetuous  ejection  of  the 
lava,  shook  the  mountain  itself-  to  the  very  base.  When  the  oscillatory  motion 
of  the  mountain  ceased,  the  sounds  became  less  frequent  but  more  distinct  -, 
the  lava  flowed  more  abundantly,  and  the  action  seemed  as  though  it  were  sufler- 
ing  under  the  last  paroxysm  of  its  dying  energies.  This  was  shout  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  and  at  tliat  time  the  ininmescent  mass  had 
spread  itself  through  all  the  streets  of  Tone  del  Greco,  and  from  thence  had 
flowed  into  the  aea,  covering  its  bed  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  beyond 
the  margin  of  the  water,  the  current  having  a  breadth  of  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet.  The  distance  from  the  point  of  ejection  to  the  place  where 
its  progress  was  arrested  was  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet. 

During  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  was  perfectly 
quiescent,  and  no  remarkable  phenomenon  was  observed  round  the  crater ;  but 
toward  the  dawn  of  day,  the  heights  of  the  mountain  were  hidden  by  a  dense 
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cloud  of  comminuted  land,  which,  spreading  ilseir,  in  k  ahon  tiaw  corered  tL- 
whole  country,  and  the  sun  was  darkened  by  an  impAietrable  mantle  of  cloud' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrors  of  that  night,  in  which  Vesuvin' 
poured  out  its  terrible  fury  on  the  beautiful  TaJley  beneath  it.  The  fiery  eju- 
tions  and  ihe.ineipresaible  groans  of  tbe  raonntain,  the  death-like  atUliiess  .> 
the  atiBOaphere,  and  the  cries  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  driren  from  the:: 
liomes  and  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  must  together  have  presented  a  combinati- 
cf  terrors  which  no  imagination  can  realize 

Bnt  it  was  not  on  the  western  side  only  that  lava  was  ejected  :  there  was  v 
active  crater  on  the  eastern  ;  and  the  stream  which  flowed  from  it  6lled  i 
valley  of  Torienta,  which  was  sixty-lire  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  tweD:< 
feet  deep,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  long.  Fri'. 
this  valley  it  look  its  way  into  the  plain  of  Forte,  where,  like  the  weau; 
stream,  il  divided  into  three  branches,  which  severally  took  iheir  couroe  tnwa:. 
Bosco,  Mauro,  and  the  plains  of  Mulara.  This  cuneat  was  not  above  hall  i 
large  as  that  which  flowed  from  the  westera  side. 

When  the  lava  ceased  to  flow,  the  crater  was  covered  by  a  dense  cloud  c: 
cnmininuted  pumice,  which  enveloped  il  the  four  following  days,  during  whic 
time  the  summit  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  internal  cavity.  The  atuToundi^. 
country,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  was  wrapped  in  b  midDier 
darkness,  and  thunder-storms  were  awfully  frequent.  The  average  depth  o: 
the  aand  which  fell  during  this  period,  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  lound  Ve- 
suvius, is  said  to  have  been  fourteen  and  a  half  inches. 


We  may  take  Etna  as  another  example  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  phase  cl* 
paroxysmal  violence.  This  mountain  is  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  roctv 
and  rises  in  imposing  grandeur  to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  above  ttii 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumferenn. 
and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  apparently  small  volcanic  cones,  though  i>: 
no  inconsiderable  size.  The  earliest  historical  notice  of  this  mountain  is  hv 
Thucydiiles,  who  slates  that  there  were  three  eruptions  previous  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  to  one  of  which  Pindar  alludes,  in  his  first  Pythian  Ode.  In 
the  year  396  B.  C,  Uie  volcano  was  again  active ;  and,  according  to  Diodonu 
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for  the  violence  of  the  volcanic  force  in  Iceland,  we  might  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  year  1733.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  Skaptar  Jokul,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  that  has  often  spread  desolation  over  the  surrounding  country, 
ejected  a  considerable  torrent  of  lava,  which,  flowing  into  the  river  Skapta, 
dried  it  up,  and  overflowed  the  fields  beyond  it,  although  in  some  places  the 
bed  was  more  than  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  nearly  two  hundred  feet  wide.  A 
deep  lake  between  Skaptardal  and  Aa  was  filled  with  the  lava,  and  a  subsequent 
current  "  was  precipitated  down  a  tremendous  cataract  called  Stapafos,  where 
it  filled  a  profound  abyss  which  that  great  waterfall  had  been  hollowing  out  for 
ages,  and  after  this  the  fiery  current  again  continued  its  course." 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Lyell  upon  the  efifects  of  this  eruption  are  so  ex* 
planatory  and  true,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  them.  '*  These  Ice- 
landic lavas,  like  the  ancient  streams  which  are  met  with  in  Auvergne  and 
other  provinces  of  Central  France,  are  stated  by  Stephenson  to  have  accumu- 
lated to  a  prodigious  depth  in  narrow  rocky  gorges,  but  when  they  came  to 
wide  alluvial  plains  they  spread  themselves  out  into  broad  burning  lakes, 
sometimes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
When  the  '  fiery  lake'  which  filled  up  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Skapta  had  been  augmented  by  new  supplies,  the  lava  flowed  up  the  course  of 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rise.  This 
aflfords  a  parallel  case  to  one  which  can  be  shown  to  have  happened  at  a  re- 
mote era  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Yivarais,  in  France,  where  lava  issued 
from  the  cone  of  Thueyts,  and  while  one  branch  ran  down,  another  more 
powerful  stream  flowed  up  the  channel  of  the  river  ArdSche. 

*'  The  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Skapta  present  superb  ranges  of  basaltic 
columns  of  older  lavas,  resembling  those  which  are  laid  open  in  the  valleys 
descending  from  Mont  d'Or,  in  Auvergne,  where  more  modem  lava-currents, 
on  a  scale  very  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Iceland,  have  also  usurped 
the  beds  of  the  existing  rivers.  The  eruption  of  Skaptdr  Jokul  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  till  the  end  of  two  years ;  and  when  Mr.  Paulson  visited  the  tract 
eleven  years  afterward,  in  1794,  he  foimd  columns  of  smoke  still  rising  from 
parts  of  the  lava,  and  several  rents  filled  with  hot  water." 


DESTRUCTION   OF  HERCULANEUM   AND   POMPEII,  BY  THE 

ERUPTION  OF  VESUVIUS,  A.  D.  79. 

Herculaneum  was  situated  on  a  point  of  land,  stretching  into  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  about  two  miles  distant  from  that  city,  near  the  spot  where  the  modem 
towns  of  Portici  and  Resina,  and  the  royal  palace  by  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated, now  stand.  The  neck  of  land  on  which  it  was  built  formed  a  small  har- 
bor. Hence  the  appellation  of  Herculi  Porticum,  (the  small  haven  of  Hercu- 
les,) sometimes  given  to  Herculaneum ;  and  hence,  too,  in  all  probability,  the 
modern  name  of  Portici. 

Pompeii  was  situated  about  fourteen  miles  from  Naples,  on  the  road  to  No- 
cera;  and  it  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  triumphal  pomp  in  which  Hercules 
led  his  captives  along  the  coast,  after  his  conquest  of  Spain.  It  was  probably 
situated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  served  as  a  port  for  the  inland  towns  ; 
which  inlet  of  the  sea  has  been  filled  up  by  successive  eruptions,  besides  that 
which  destroyed  the  town ;  for  the  matter  which  covered  both  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  when  discovered,  bore  evident  marks  that  six  eruptions  had 
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which,  irom  their  distance,  were  incapable  of  reflecting  the  light,  shrouded  the 
whole  scene  in  a  sable  veil,  which,  by  the  clashing  contrast  it  produced, 
heightened  all  the  colors,  and  imparted  double  brilliancy  to  the  phenomenon. 

But  other  wonders  appeared  at  the  crater  of  the  volcano ;  sometimes  show- 
ers of  ignited  stones  shot  upward  to  an  immense  height,  and  rained  again  in 
hea\'y  tonents  to  the  earth  ;  at  others,  showers  of  ashes  enveloped  every  ob- 
ject. Now  a  tufl  of  ardent  vapors  crowned  the  mountain,  and  emitted  to  a 
considerable  distance  innumerable  sparks  ;  and  now  again  lightnings,  bursting 
from  the  bosom  of  the  abyss,  cut  through  the  surrounding  smoke  in  their  zig- 
zag course.  One  moment  the  flame  assumed  the  figure  of  a  column,  whose 
height  was  thrice  that  of  the  volcano,  and  the  next  it  spread  into  one  immense 
sheet  over  the  adjacent  country. 

Anxiety  was  depicted  on  every  countenance ;  fathers  were  heard  calling  for 
their  children  ;  children  begging  the  assistance  of  their  parents  ;  and  the  very 
air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  anguish  and  distress. 

"  All  wanted  aid  !    But  there  was  none  to  help.'' 

Some  wished  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying ;  some  lifted  their  hands  to 
heaven  and  implored  mercy  ;  but  the  greater  part  imagined  that  the  last  and 
eternal  night  had  come,  and  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  and 
reduced  into  that  chaos  from  which  it  originally  sprang. 

Meantime,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  became  incapable  of  containing  the 
melted  substances  which  rose  and  pressed  against  them.  A  dreadful  noise, 
resembling  that  of  the  loudest  thunder,  with  incessant  reports  like  those  from 
a  numerous  heavy  artillery,  accompanied  by  a  continued  hollow  murmur,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  during  a  storm,  announced  an  eruption  at 
hand.  In  a  moment  rivers  of  red-hot  liquid  lava  burst  from  the  crater,  and 
rushed  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  with  impetuous  velocity,  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  advanced,  and  forming  torrents  of  burning  fire.  The  strongest 
trees  disappeared  before  them,  like  feeble  blades  of  grass  before  the  scythe  of 
the  mower ;  groves,  gardens,  villas,  palaces,  temples,  towns,  and  cities,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  fiery  ddluge ;  and  within  the  course  of  twelve  or  twenty 
hours,  at  the  utmost,  the  very  spot  upon  which  they  recently  stood  had  under* 
gone  so  complete  a  change  as  to  be  no  longer  recognised. 

At  length,  however,  the  dreadful  darkness  faded,  and  disappeared  before 
the  radiance  of  day ;  the  sun  darted  his  morning  beams ;  the  fire  grew  pale  ; 
the  vapors  became  white;  the  roaring  sounds  were  hushed;  and  there  re- 
mained nothing  but  the  singular  appearance  of  a  mountain  moving  by  its  own 
efiforts. 


ERUPTION  OF  THE  TOMBORO  MOUNTAIN  IN  JAVA. 

The  most  extraordinary  convulsions  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  as  they  appear 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  or  the  more  authentic  accounts  of  the  naturalist, 
bear  no  comparison  in  point  of  duration  or  force  with  this  eruption  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  April  5,  1815.  It  extended  perceptible  evidence  of  its  existence 
over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca  islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion  of 
Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  distance  of  1 ,000  statute  miles  from  its 
centre,  by  tremulous  motions  and  reports  of  explosions;  while  within  the 
range  of  its  more  immediate  activity,  embracing  a  space  of  more  than  300 
miles  around  it,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing  efiects,  and  excited  the  most 
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no  observer  is  present ;  and  therefore  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
we  are  prevented  from  gaining  any  information  concerning  the  appearances  ex- 
hibited. 

ST.  Michael's  volcano. 

WiTHocTT  attending  to  a  very  obscure  Portuguese  tradition,  according  to 
which  the  whole  island  of  Corvo  arose  from  the  sea  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we 
shall  here  mention  that,  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1757,  which  laid  waste 
the  island  of  St.  George,  and  destroyed  1500  persons,  or  a  seventh  of  its  popu- 
lation, eighteen  small  islands,  according  to  several  authentic  testimonies,  al- 
though not  circumstantially  detailed,  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  sea,  at  a  distance 
of  200  hundred  yards  from  the  shore. 

But  the  only  sub-marine  volcano,  satisfactorily  observed,  is  that  near  the 
island  of  St.  Michael.  It  was  during  a  violent  earthquake  in  1638  that  flames 
and  puffs  of  smoke  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  agitated  sea.  According  to  xhe 
report  of  the  fishermen,  this  vast  fire  was  extended  over  a  space  of  several  acres  ; 
earthy  matters  and  masses  of  rock  were  seen  tossed  into  the  air,  and  falling 
again  into  the  sea,  upon  which  they  floated ;  other  rocks  of  a  blackish  color 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  waters  ;  some  of  them  were  raised  to  a  height  of  sixty 
fathoms  :  by  degrees  all  these  masses  were  united,  covering  a  space  of  three 
leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.  These  eruptions  continued 
during  three  weeks :  all  these  rocks,  raised  above  the  sea,  are  then  said  to 
have  disappeared  without  a  trace  being  left.  The  fishermen,  witnesses  of  this 
catastrophe,  took  fragments  of  the  rocks  ejected  from  the  sea :  they  burst  into 
fragments,  and  left  nothing  but  a  blackish  gravel :  these  then  were  scoris  and 
volcanic  tuff.  The  crater  of  the  volcano  had  afforded  shelter  to  great  numbers 
of  fish :  it  was  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  the  fishermen  of  the  island  ;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption,  the  sea  ejected  so  many  dead  fish  that  the  air  became 
infected  by  them. 

We  must  here  notice  a  circumstance,  of  little  importance  in  itself,  but  which, 
in  its  consequences,  may  become  of  the  greatest  interest  for  natural  history  and 
physical  geography.  The  authorities  we  have  already  quoted,  agree  in  fixing 
the  period  of  this  memorable  eruption  in  the  year  1638.  Nevertheless,  Buffuu 
affirms  that  this  occurrence  took  place  in  1628 ;  he  reUes  on  the  authority  of 
Mandelslo,  a  famous  navigator :  yet,  in  looking  into  the  original  German  editioa 
of  Mandelslo's  account,  published  by  Olearius  in  1658,  nothing  is  to  be  found 
on  the  subject  of  this  eruption  :  it  is  the  same  in  the  Dutch  translation.  The 
passage  quoted  and  transcribed  by  Buffon  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  French 
translation  by  Wiquefort,  (Paris,  1678,)  and  in  the  English  one,  in  Harris's 
collection,  (London,  1705 ;)  it  was  natural  to  reject  an  opinion  so  feebly  sup- 
ported ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  by  a  chance  not  without  example,  this  opinion 
should  be  found  confirmed  by  some  new  testimony ;  if  Gassendi  and  Kircher 
were  deceived  in  substituting  1638  for  1628,  the  three  known  eruptions  of  this 
volcano,  namely,  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  and  those  of  1720  and 
181 1,  would  be  found  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety- 
two  years  ;  which  will  allow  of  our  considering  this  volcano  as  being  subject 
to  a  regular  period.  So  curious  a  result  merits  a  farther  examination  of  the  true 
date  of  the  eruption  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  this  chronological  question,  the  date  of 
the  eruptions  of  1720  is  well  established.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November  of 
that  year,  that,  after  a  violent  earthquake,  an  island  resembling  a  conical  nMHin- 
tain  was  observed  to  rise  between  the  islands  of  St.  Michael  and  Terceira ;  it 
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1  hf  CoriM  on  Ow  IStli  of  Jnlf. 


1.  Nearly  bU  iha  actira  Tolcanic  cones  are  either  situated  ia  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  tea,  or  near  some  salt-water  lake.  A  great  number  are 
found  in  islands,  and  many  of  the  islands  themselves  have  been  produced  by 
the  Tolcanic  cause.  Some  few  ezceptiooa,  however,  must  be  made  to  this  rule, 
and  we  may  particularly  mention  the  American  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  from  their  relative  position  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  ranged  over  the  aame  general  line  of  com- 
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TDiinication  with  the  sea.  The  volcano  of  Jorullo  is  more  distant  from  the  sea 
tliun  any  other ;  yet  on  one  side  it  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  Tuxtla, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  Pacific  by  Colima. 

2.  Another  observation,  deduced  from  the  geographical  position  of  volcanoes, 
is,  that  they  are  generally  arranged  in  lines.  It  is  true  that  we  may  here  and 
there  find  a  solitary  cone  apparently  unconnected  with  any  other  mountain,  as 
is  the  case  with  Etna,  and  the  Peak  of  Tonerifie  ;  and,  at  other  times,  we 
may  observe  a  small  group  of  volcanoes,  as  in  South  America ;  but  their  most 
common  position  is  in  lines.  The  volcanoes  of  South  America  are  arranged 
in  this  manner ;  and  the  fact  suggested  to  Humboldt  the  supposition  that  they 
might  be  ranged  over  an  immense  chasm  of  intumescent  matter. 

3.  Volcanoes  are  not  confined  to  situations  of  any  particular  geological  for- 
mation. They  are  found  among  primitive  and  secondary  rocks ;  and  the  only 
restraint  upon  the  formation  of  a  volcanic  cone,  is  the  existence  of  an  opposing 
force  in  the  consti^tion  of  the  mineral  crust  greater  than  the  projecting  force 
of  the  volcanic  agent. 

4f.  Earthquakes  and  thermal  springs  have  their  origin  in  the  same  agency  as 
volcanoes.  This  statement  leads  us  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  are  exhibited. 


CRATER  OF  KIRAUEA. 

The  volcano  of  Kirauea  is  situated  in  Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  the  largest  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  seashore.  It  was  visited 
some  time  since  by  the  missionaries  in  those  islands,  and  described  in  the 
journal  of  their  tour.     The  following  description  is  collected  from  it : — 

'^  We  travelled  on,  clearing  every  ohelo  bush  that'  grew  near  the  path,  till 
about  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  (August  1),  when  the  Crater  of  Kirauea  all  at  once 
burst  upon  our  view.  We  expected  to  see  a  mountain  with  a  broad  base, 
and  rough,  indented  sides,  composed  of  loose  slags,  or  streams  of  lava,  and 
whose  summit  would  present  a  rugged  wall  of  scoris,  forming  the  rim  •of  a 
mighty  caldron.  But  instead  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  precipice,  with  a  vast  plain  before  us,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  sunk  from  200  to  400  feet  below  its  original  level.  The  surface 
of  the  plain  below  was  uneven,  and  strewed  over  with  large  stones  and  volcanic 
rocks,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  the  great  crater,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  precipice  on  which  we  were  standing." 

**  Led  by  our  guides,  we  walked  on  to  the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  where,  the 
precipice  being  less  steep,  a  descent  to  the  plain  below  seemed  practicable. 
It  required,  however,  the  greatest  caution,  as  the  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks 
frequently  gave  way  under  our  feet,  and  rolled  down  from  above  ;  and  with  all 
our  care  we  did  not  reach  the  bottom  without  several  falls  and  slight  bruises. 
Alter  walking  some  distance  over  the  sunken  plain,  which  in  several  places 
sounded  hollow  under  our  feet,  we  came  suddenly  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
crater,  where  a  spectacle  sublime  and  appalling  presented  itself  before  us. 

"  Astonishment  and  awe  for  some  moments  deprived  us  of  speech,  and  like 
statues  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the  abyss  below. 

"  Immediately  before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
upward  of  two  miles  in  length,  about  a  mile  across,  vad  apparently  eight  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  The  bottom  was  filled  with  lava,  and  the  south-west  and 
northern  parts  of  it  were  one  vast  fiood  of  liquid  fire,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebulli- 
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tton,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  '  fiery  surge'  and  flaming  billows.  Fifty-one  craters, 
of  varied  form  and  size,  rose  like  so  many  conical  islands  from  the  surface  of 
the  burning  lake.  Twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of  gray  smoke,  or 
pyramids  of  brilliant  flame." 

*'  The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us  were  perpendicular  for  about  four  hundred 
feet ;  when  there  was  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black  lava,  of  irregular 
breadth,  but  extending  completely  round.  Beneath  this  black  ledge  the  sides 
sloped  toward  the  centre,  which  was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  feet  lower.  It* was  evident  that  the  crater  had  been  re- 
cently filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this  black  ledge,  and  had,  by  some  subterra- 
nean canal,  emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  or  inundated  the  low  land  on  the  shore . 

^'  Removing  then  along  the  western  side  of  the  crater  till  we  reached  the 
north  end,  we  deposited  the  few  provisions  and  little  baggage  that  we  had,  and 
having  quenched  our  thirst  with  water  brought  in  canteens,  we  directed  the  na- 
tives to  build  a  hut  for  us  to  pass  the  night  in,  in  such  a  situalion  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  burning  lava ;  and  while  they  were  thus  employed,  we  prepared 
to  examine  the  many  interesting  objects  around  us. 

''  Between  nine  and  ten,  the  dark  clouds  and  heavy  fog,  that  since  the  eiuing 
of  the  sun  had  hung  over  the  volcano,  gradually  cleared  away,  and  the  fires  of 
Kirauea,  darting  their  fierce  light  athwart  the  midnight  gloom,  unfolded  a  sight 
terrible  and  sublime  beyond  all  we  had  yet  seen. 

''  The  agitated  mass  of  lava,  like  a  flood  of  melted  metal,  raged  with  tumultu- 
ous  whirl.  The  lively  flame  that  danced  over  its  surface,  tinged  with  sulphu- 
reous blue,  or  glowing  with  red,  cast  a  broad  glare  of  light  on  the  indented  aides 
of  the  insulated  craters,  whose  bellowing  mouths,  amid  flames  and  eddying 
streams  of  fire,  shot  up  at  intervals,  with  loudest  detonations,  spherical  masses 
of  fusing  lava,  or  ignited  stones. 

"  The  dark  bold  outline  of  the  perpendicular  and  jutting  rocks  around  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  luminous  lake  below,  whose  rays,  thrown  on  the 
rugged  promontories,  and  reflected  by  the  overhanging  clouds,  combined  to 
complete  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene." 

The  following  is  from  a  description  of  the  same  volcano  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Stewart,  who  afterward  visited  it  in  company  with  Lord  Byron,  a  British 
officer : — 

^*  The  gulf  below  contains  between  fifty  and  sixty  smaller  conical  craters, 
many  of  which  are  in  constant  action.  The  tops  and  sides  of  two  or  three  of 
these  are  covered  with  sulphur  of  mingled  shades  of  green  and  yellow  ;  with 
the  exception  of  these,  the  ledge  and  everything  below  it  is  of  a  dismal  black. 

**  As  the  darkness  of  the  night  gathered  round  us,  new  and  powerful  efifect 
was  given  to  the  scene.  Fire  after  fire,  which  the  glare  of  midday  had  en- 
tirely concealed,  began  to  glimmer  on  the  eye  with  the  first  shades  of  evening ; 
and  as  the  darkness  increased,  appeared  in  such  rapid  succession,  as  forcibly 
to  remind  me  of  the  hasty  lighting  of  the  lamps  of  a  city  on  the  sudden  ap- 
proach of  a  gloomy  night.  Two  or  three  of  the  small  craters  nearest  the  north 
side  where  we  lodged  were  in  full  action,  every  moment  casting  out  stones 
ashes,  and  lava,  with  heavy  detonations." 

^  A  whole  lake  of  fire  also  opened  in  a  more  distant  part.  This  could  not 
have  been  less  than  iwo  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  action  was  more  horri- 
bly sublime  than  anything  I  ever  imagined  to  exist  even  in  the  idler  visions  of 
unearthly  things.  Its  surface  had  all  the  agitation  of  an  ocean — billow  af^er 
billow  tossed  its  mostrous  bosom  in  the  air,  and  occasionally  those  from  oppo* 
site  directions  met  with  such  violence  as  to  dash  the  fiery  spray  in  the  concus* 
sion,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high." 
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earth,  wliicli  being  expanded  on  the  snrface  of  the  abyss,  occasions  an  earth- 
quake. Mr.  Mitchell  supposes  these  phenomena  to  be  occasioned  by  subter- 
raneous fires,  which,  if  a  large  quantity  of  water  be  let  loose  on  them  suddenly, 
may  produce  a  vapor,  the  quantity  and  elastic  force  of  which  may  fidly  suffice 
for  the  purpose.  Again,  M.  Amontus,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  endeavors  to  prove,  that  on  the  principle  of  experiments  made  on 
the  weight  and  spring  of  the  air,  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  may  bring  that 
element  into  a  state  capable  of  causing  earthquakes. 

Modem  electrical  discoveries  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Stukely  strenuously  denies  that  earthquakes  are  to  be  ascribed  to  subterrane- 
ous winds,  fires,  or  vapors,  and  thinks  that  there  is  not  any  evidence  of  the 
cavernous  structure  of  the  earth,  which  such  an  hypothesis  requires.  Subter- 
raneous vapors,  he  thinks,  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effects  prodvced  by 
earthquakes,  more  particularly  in  cases  where  the  shock  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent :  for  a  subterraneous  power  capable  of  moving  a  surface  of  earth  only 
thirty  miles  in  diameter,  must  be  lodged  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  below 
the  surface,  and  move  an  inverted  cone  of  solid  earth  whose  basis  is  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  and  axis  'fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  which  he  thinks  absolutely 
impossible.  How  much  more  inconceivable  is  it,  then,  that  any  such  power 
could  hdve  produced  the  earthquake  of  1755,  which  was  felt  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  Africa,  and  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  or  that  which  in  Ana  Minor, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  destroyed  thirteen  great  cities  in 
one  night,  and  shook  a  mass  of  earth  three  hundred  miles  in  diameter !  To 
effect  this,  the  moving  power,  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  internal  fire  or 
vapor,  must  have  been  lodged  two  hundred  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Besides,  in  earthquakes  the  effect  is  instantaneous ;  whereas  the  ope- 
ration of  elastic  vapor  and  its  discharge  must  be  gradual,  and  require  a  long 
space  of  time ;  and  if  these  be  owing  to  explosions,  they  must  alter  the  surface 
of  the  country  where  they  happen,  destroy  thfe  fountains  and  springs,  and 
change  the  course  of  its  rivers : — results  which  are  contradicted  by  history  and 
observation. 

To  these  and  other  considerations,  the  Doctor  adds  that  the  strokes  which 
ships  receive  during  an  earthquake  must  be  occasioned  by  something  which 
can  communicate  motion  with  much  greater  velocity  than  any  heaving  of  the 
earth  under  the  sea  caused  by  the  elasticity  of  generated  vapors,  which  would 
merely  produce  a  gradual  swell,  and  not  such  an  impulsion  of  §ie  water  as 
resembles  a  violent  blow  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  or  its  stri]png  on  a  rock. 
Hence  he  deems  the  common  hypothesis  insufiicient,  and  adduces  several  rea- 
sons to  show  that  earthquakes  are  in  reality  electric  shocks.  To  confirm  this 
opinion,  he  notices,  among  other  phenomena,  that  the  weather  is  annually  dry 
and  warm  for  some  time  before  they  happen. 

He  says  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  prepared  by  this  dry  and  warm  wea- 
ther for  that  kind  of  electrical  vibration  in  which  earthquakes  consist ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  in  several  places  where  they  have  occurred,  the  internal  parts,  at 
a  small  depth  beneath  the  surface,  were  moist  and  boggy.  Hence  he  infers,  that 
they  reach  very  little  beneath  the  surface.  That  the  southern  regions  are  more 
subject  to  earthquakes  than  the  northern,  he  thinks  is  owing  to  the  greater 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  earth  and  air,  which  are  qualities  so  necessary  to 
electricity.  It  may  here  be  noticed,  that,  before  the  earthquakes  of  London,  in 
1749,  all  vegetation  was  remarkably  forward ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  elec- 
tricity quickens  vegetation.  The  frequent  and  singular  appearance  of  boreal 
and  austral  aurora,  and  the  variety  of  meteors  by  which  earthquakes  are  pre- 
ceded, indicate  an  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  Doctor  appre- 
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hends  that,  in  this  state  of  the  earth  and  air,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce these  phenomena,  than  the  approach  of  a  non-electric  cloud  and  the 
discharge  of  its  content;  on  any  part  of  the  earth,  when  in  a  highly  electrified 
state.  In  the  same  way  as  the  discharge  from  an  excited  tube  occasions  a 
commotion  in  the  human  body,  so  the  shock  produced  by  the  discharge  between 
the  cloud  and  many  miles  in  compass  of  solid  earth,  must  be  an  earthquake, 
and  the  snap  from  the  contact,  the  noise  attending  it. 

The  theory  of  M.  de  St.  Lazare  differs  from  the  above  hypothesis,  as  to  the 
electrical  cause.  It  ascribes  the  production  of  earthquakes  to  the  interruption 
of  the  equilibrium  between  the  electrical  matter  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  which  belongs  to  the  mass  of  our  globe  and  pervades  its  bowels.  If  the 
electrical  fluid  should  be  superabundant,  as  may  happen  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
its  current,  by  the  laws  of  motion  peculiar  to  fluids,  is  carried  towards  those 
places  where  it  is  in  a  similar  quantity  :  and  thus  it  will  sometimes  pass  from 
the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  into  the  atmosphere.  This  happening,  if  the 
eqiilibrium  be  re-established  without  difficulty,  the  current  merely  produces  the 
effect  of  what  M.  de  St.  Lazare  calls  ascending  thunder ;  but  if  this  re-estab- 
lishment be  opposed  by  considerable  and  multiplied  obstacles,  the  consequence 
is  then  an  earthquake,  the  violence  and  extent  of  which  are  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  interruption  of  the  equilibrium,  the  depth  of  the  electric  matter, 
and  the  obstacles  which  are  to  be  surmounted.  If  the  electric  furnace  be  mU 
ficiently  large  and  deep  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  conduit  or  issue,  the 
production  of  a  volcano  will  follow,  its  successive,  eruptions  being,  according 
to  him,  nothing  more  in  reality  than  electric  repulsions  of  the  substances  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  From  this  reasoning  he  endeavors  to  deduce 
the  practicability  of  forming  a  counter-earthquake,  and  a  counter-volcano,  by 
means  of  certain  electrical  conductors,  which  he  describes,  so  as  to  prevent 
these  convulsions  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  opinion  of  Siguier  Beccario  is  nearly  similar  ;  and  from  his  hypothesis 
and  that  of  Dr.  Stukely,  the  celebrated  Priestly  has  endeavored  to  form  one 
still  more  general  and  more  feasible.  He  supposes  the  electric  fluid  to  be  in 
some  mode  or  other  accumulated  on  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season,  not  to  difluse  itself  readily :  it  may 
thus,  as  Beccaria  conjectures,  force  its  way  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air» 
forming  clouds  out  of  the  vapors  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  occa- 
sion a  sudden  shower,  which  may  further  promote  its  progress.  The  whole 
surface  being  thus  unloaded,  will,  like  any  otlier  conducting  substance,  receive 
a  concussion,  either  on  parting  with,  or  on  receiving  any  quantity  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  The  rushing  noise  will  likewise  sweep  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  ;  and,  on  this  supposition  also,  the  fluid,  in  its  discharge  from  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth,  will  naturally  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  will 
take  the  advantage  of  any  eminences  to  facilitate  its  ascent  into  its  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air. 

Such  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  electrical  hypothesis ;  but  since  it 
has  been  supported  with  so  much  ability,  an  ingenious  writer,  Whitehurst,  in 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  contends  that 
subterraneous  fire,  and  the  steam  generated  from  it,  are  the  true  and  real  causes 
of  earthquakes.  When,  he  observes,  it  is  considered  that  the  expansive  force 
of  steam  is  to  that  of  gunpowder  as  twenty-eight  to  one,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  this  expansive  force,  and'  the  elasticity  of  steam,  are  in  every  way  capable 
of  producing  the  stupendous  eflTects  attributed  to  these  phenomena. 

Among  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  which  present  a  fearful 
assemblage  of  the  combined  efiects  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water  in  a  state  of 
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unrestrained  contention,  may  be  noticed  the  following : — Before  the  percussion, 
a  rumbling  sound  is  heard,  proceeding  either  from  the  air,  or  from  fire,  or,  per- 
haps, from  both  in  conjunction,  forcing  their  way  through  the  chasms  of  the  earth, 
and  endeavoring  to  liberate  themselves :  this,  as  has  Seep  seen,  likewise  hap- 
pens  in  volcanic  eruptions.     Secondly,  a  violent  agitation  or  heaving  of  the  sea 
sometimes  following  the  shock :  this  is  also  a  volcanic  effect.     Thirdly,  a 
spouting  up  of  the  waters  to  a  great  height — a  phenomenon  which  is  common 
to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  which  cannot  be  readily  accounted  for. 
Fourthly,  a  rocking  of  the  earth,  and  occasionally  what  may  be  termed  a  per- 
pendicular rebounding :  this  diversity  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists 
to  arise  chiefly  from  the  situation  of  the  place,  relatively  to  the  subterraneous 
fire,  which,  when  immediately  beneath,  causes  the  earth  to  rise,  and  when  at  a 
distance,  to  rock.     Fifthly,  earthquakes  are  sometimes  observed  to  travel  on- 
ward, so  as  to  be  felt  in  different  countries  at  different  hours  of  the  same  day. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  violent  shock  given  to  the  earth  at  one  place, 
and  communicated  progressively  by  an  undulatory  motion,  successively  afie^ing 
different  regions  as  it  passes  along,  in  the  same  way  as  a  blow  given  oy  a 
stone  thrown  into  a  lake  is  not  perceived  at  the  shore  until  some  time  after  the 
first  concussion.     Sixthly,  the  shock  is  sometimes  instantaneous,  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  and  sometimes  tremendous,  lasting  for  several  minutes. 
The  nearer  to  the  observer  the  place  where  the  shock  is  first  given,  the  more 
instantaneous  and  simple  it  appears  ;  while,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  earth 
seems  to  redouble  the  first  blow,  with  a  sort  of  vibratory  continuation.     Lastly, 
,as  the  waters  have  in  general  so  great  a  share  in  the  production  of  earthquakes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  generally  follow  the  breaches  made  by  the 
force  of  fire,  and  appear  in  the  great  chasms  opened  by  the  earth.     The  most 
remarkable  earthquakes  of  ancient  times  are  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History.     Among  the  most  extensive  and  destructive  of  these,  was  the  one 
already  noticed,  by  which  thirteen  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  swallowed  up  in 
one  night.     Another  which  succeeded  shook  the  greater  part  of  Italy.     But 
the  most  extraordinary  one  described  by  him  happened  during  the  consulate 
of  Lucius  Marcus  and  Sextus  Julius,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Mutina.     He 
relates,  that  two  mountains  felt  so  tremendous  a  shock,  that  they  seemed  to  ap- 
proach and  retire  with  a  most  dreadful  noise.     They  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  cast  forth  fire  and  smoke,  to  the  dismay  of  the  astonish- 
ed spectator.     By  this  shock  several  towns  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  animals 
in  their  vicinity  killed.     During  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  city  of  Antioch  was, 
together  with  a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  about  three  hundred  years  after,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it 
was  again  destroyed  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.   Lastly, 
after  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  that  ill-fated  city  was  a  third  time  overwhelmed, 
with  a  loss  of  sixty  thousand  souls. 

The  earthquake  which  happened  at  Rhodes,  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  threw  down  the  famous  Colossus,  together  with  the 
arsenal,  and  a  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1 182,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  were  destroyed  by  a 
similar  catastrophe  ;  and  in  1594,  the  Italian  writers  describe  an  earthquake  at 
Puteoli,  which  occasioned  the  sea  to  retire  two  hundred  yards  from  its  former  bed. 

The  dreadful  earthquake  which  happened  in  Calabria  in  1638,  is  described 
by  the  Father  Kircher,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  to  Sicily  to  visit  Mount 
Etna.  In  approaching  the  Gulf  of  Charybdis,  it  appeared  to  whirl  round  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  vast  hollow,  verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre.  On 
looking  toward  Etna,  it  was  seen  to  emit  large  volumes  of  smoke  of  a  moun- 
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tainom  sise,  which  entirely  coireied  the  whole  island,  and  obacvred  horn  view 
the  rery  shores.  This,  together  with  the  dreadibl  noise,  and  the  sulphureous 
stench,  which  was  strongly  perceptible,  filled  him  with  apprehensions  thai  a 
still  more  dreadfhl  calamity  was  impending.  The  sea  was  agitated,  ooTored 
with  bubbles,  and  had  altogether  a  rery  mmsnal  appearance.  The  Father's 
surprise  was  still  increased  by  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  there  not  being  a 
breath  of  air  nor  a  cloud  which*  might  be  supposed  to  put  all  nature  thus  in 
motion.  He  therefore  warned  his  companions  that  an  eardiquake  was  approach* 
ing,  and  landed  with  all  possible  diligence  at  Tropsa,  in  Calabria. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  Jesuits'  College,  when  his  ears  were  stunned 
with  a  horrid  sound,  resembling  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots  driren 
fiercely  forward,  the  wheels  rattling,  and  the  thongs  cracking.  The  tract  on 
which  he  stood  seemed  to  vibrate,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  scale  of  a  balance 
which  still  continued  to  waver.  The  motion  soon  becoming  more  violent,  he 
was  thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  universal  ruin  around  him  now  re- 
doubled his  amazement ;  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  the  tottering  of  towers, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  all  contributed  to  excite  emotions  of  terror  and 
despair.  Danger  threatened  him  wherever  he  should  fiee ;  but  having  remained 
unhurt  amid  the  general  concussion,  he  resolved  to  venture  for  safety,  and 
reached  the  shore,  almost  terrified  out  of  his  reason.  Here  he  found  his  com- 
panions, whose  terrors  were  still  greater  than  his  own. 

He  landed  on  the  following  day  at  Rochetta,  where  the  earth  still  continued 
to  be  violently  agitated.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  the  inn  at  which 
he  intended  to  lodge,  when  he  was  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  the  boat :  in 
about  half  an  hour,  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  including  the  inn,  was  over- 
whelmed, and  the  inhabitants  buried  beneath  its  ruins. 

Not  finding  any  safety  on  land,  and  exposed  by  the  smallness  of  the  boat  to 
a  very  hazardous  passage  by  sea,  he  at  length  landed  at  Lopizium,  a  castle 
midway  between  Trop®a  and  Euphtemia,  the  city  to  which  he  was  bound. 
Here,  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  nothing  but  scenes  of  ruin  and  horror  ap- 
peared :  towns  and  castles  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  while  Stromboli, 
although  sixty  miles  distant,  was  seen  to  vomit  flames  in  an  unusual  manner, 
and  with  a  noise  which  he  could  distinctly  hear.  From  remote  objects  his  at- 
tention was  soon  diverted  to  contiguous  danger :  the  rumbling  sound  of  an  ap- 
proaching earthquake,  with  which  he  was  by  this  time  well  acquainted,  alarmed 
him  for  the  consequences.  Every  instant  it  grew  louder,  as  if  approaching ; 
and  the  spot  qn  which  he  stood  shook  so  dreadfully,  that  being  unable  to  stand, 
himself  and  his  companions  caught  hold  of  the  shrubs  which  grew  nearest  to 
them,  and  in  that  manner  supported  themselves. 

This  violent  paroxysm  having  ceased,  he  now  thought  of  prosecuting  his 
voyage  to  Euphseraia,  which  lay  within  a  short  distance.  Turning  his  eyes 
toward  that  city,  he  could  merely  perceive  a  terrific  dark  cloud,  which  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  place.  He  was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  as  the  weather  was 
remarkably  serene.  Waiting,  therefore,  until  this  cloud  had  passed  away,  he 
turned  to  look  for  the  city ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  totally  sunk,  and  in  its  place  a 
dismal  and  putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen.  All  was  a  melancholy  solitude — a 
scene  of  hideous  desolation.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Euphsmia ;  and 
such  the  devastating  effects*  of  this  earthquake,  that  along  the  whole  coast  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles,  the  remains  of  ruined 
towns  and  villages  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  inhabitants,  without 
dwellings,  dispersed  over  the  fields.  Father  Kircher  at  length  terminated  his 
distressful  voyage  by  reaching  Naples,  after  having  escaped  a  variety  of  perils 
both  by  sea  and  land. 
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The  greftt  earthquake  of  1755  extended  ovei  a  tiaet  ef  at  leaet  fenr  nuDione 
of  square  milea.  Its  effects  were  evea  extended  to  the  waters,  in  many  places 
where  ih^  shocks  were  not  perceptible.  It  pervaded  the  greater  portioos  of 
the  continents  of  Eor<^,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  its  extreme  violence  was 
exercised  oa  the  south-western  part  of  the  former. 

Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  capital,  had  already  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth 
quake  in  15SI,  and  since  the  calamity  about  to  be  described,  has  had  three  such 
visitations  :  in  1761,  1765,  and  1772,  which  were  not,  however,  attended  by 
equally  disastrous  consequences.  In  the  present  instance,  it  had  been  remarked 
that  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1750,  loss  rain  had  fallen  than  had 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants,  unless  during  the  spring  prece- 
ding the  calamitous  event.  The  summer  had  been  unusually  cuol,  and  the 
weather  fine  and  clear  for  the  last  forty  days.  At  length,  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, about  forty  minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning,  a  most  violent  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  fek :  its  duration  did  not  exceed  six  seconds  ;  but  so  powerful 
was  the  concussion,  that  it  overthrew  every  church  and  convent  in  the  city, 
together  with  the  Royal  Palace,  and  the  magnificent  Opera  House  adjoining  it ; 
in  short,  not  any  building  of  consequence  escaped.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
dwelling-houses  were  thrown  down }  and,  at  a  moderate  computation,  thirty 
thousand  individuals  perished.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  shrieks 
of  those  who  were  half  buried  in  the  ruins,  were  terrible  beyond  description  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  consternation,  that  the  most  resolute  person  durst  not  stay 
a  moment  to  extricate  the  friend  he  loved  most  affectionately,  by  the  removal 
of  the  stones  beneath  the  weight  of  which  he  was  crushed.  Self-preservation 
alone  was  consulted  ;  and  the  most  probable  security  was  sought,  by  getting 
into  open  places,  and  into  the  middle  of  the  streets.  Those  who  were  in  the 
upper  stories  of  the  houses,  were  in  general  more  fortunate  than  those  who 
attempted  to  escape  by  the  doors,  many  of  the  latter  being  buried  beneath  the 
ruins,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  foot  passengers.  Those  who  were  in  the 
carriages  escaped  the  best,  although  the  drivers  and  cattle  suffered  severely. 
The  number,  however,  of  those  who  perished  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses 
was  greatly  infericNr  to  that  of  those  who  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
churches ;  for,  as  it  was  a  day  of  solemn  festival,  these  were  crowded  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.  They  were  more  numerous  than  the  churches  of 
London  and  Westminster  taken  collectively ;  and  the  lofty  steeples  in  most 
instances  fell  with  the  roof,  insomuch  that  few  escaped. 

The  first  shock,  as  has  been  noticed,  was  extremely  short,  but  was  quickly 
succeeded  by  two  others ;  and  the  whole,  generally  described  as  a  single  shock, 
lasted  from  five  to  seven  minutes.  About  two  hours  after,  fires  broke  out  in 
three  different  parts  of  the  city  ;  and  this  new  calamity  prevented  the  digging 
out  of  the  immense  riches  concealed  beneath  the  ruins.  From  a  perfect  calm, 
a  fresh  gale  immediately  after  sprang  up,  and  occasioned  the  fire  to  rage  with 
such  fury,  that  in  the  space  of  three  days  the  city  was  nearly  reduced  to  ashes. 
Every  element  seemed  to  conspire  toward  its  destruction  ;  for,  soon  after  the 
shock,  which  happened  near  high  water,  the  tide  rose  in  an  instant  forty  feet, 
and  at  the  castle  of  Belem,  which  defends  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  fifty  feet 
higher  than  had  ever  been  known.  Had  it  not  subsided  as  suddenly,  the  whole 
city  would  have  been  submerged.  A  large  new  quay  sunk  to  an  unfathomable 
depth,  with  several  hundreds  of  persons,  not  one  of  the  bodies  of  whom  was 
afterward  found.  Before  the  sea  thus  came  rolling  in  like  a  mountain,  the  bar 
was  seen  dry  from  the  shore. 

The  terrors  of  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  great  and  multiplied.  Amid 
the  general  copfusion,  and  through  a  scarcity  of  hands,  the  dead  bodies  could 
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not  be  buried,  and  it  wm  dreaded  that  a  pestilence  would  enaue ;  but  from  this 
apprehension  they  were  relieved  by  the  fire,  bv  which  these  bodies  were  for 
the  greater  part  consumed.  The  fears  of  a  wmine  were  more  substantial ; 
since,  during  the  three  days  succeeding  the  earthquske,  an  ounce  of  bread  was 
literally  worth  a  pound  of  gold.  Several  of  the  com  maffszines  having  been, 
however,  fortunately  saved  from  the  fire,  a  scanty  supply  of  bread  was  af&rward 
procured.  Next  came  the  dread  of  the  pillage  and  murder  of  those  who  had 
saved  any  of  their  effects ;  and  this  happened  in  several  instances,  until  examples 
were  made  of  the  delinquents. 

The  great  shock  was  succeeded  about  noon  by  another,  when  the  walls  of 
several  houses  which  were  still  standing  were  seen  to  open  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  yard,  and  afterwards,  to  close  again  so  exactly  as 
not  to  leave  any  signs  of  injury.  Between  the  first  and  the  eighth  of  November, 
twenty-two  shocks  were  reckoned. 

A  boat  on  the  river,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Lisbon,  was  heard  by  tbe  pas- 
sengers to  make  a  noise  as  if  it  had  run  aground,  although  then  in  deep  water : 
they  at  tbe  same  time  saw  the  houses  falling  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  front 
of  which,  on  the  Lisbon  side,  the  greater  part  of  a  convent  fell,  burying  many  of 
its  inmates  beneath  the  ruins,  while  others  were  precipitated  into  the  river. 
The  water  was  covered  with  dust  blown  *  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  and  the 
sun  was  entirely  obscured.  On  landing,  they  were  driven  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  waters  to  the  high  grounds,  whence  they  perceived  the  sea,  at  a  mile's 
distance,  rushing  in  like  a  torrent,  although  against  wind  and  tide.  The  bed 
of  the  Tagus  was  in  many  places  raised  to  its  surface ;  while  ships  were  driven 
from  their  anchors,  and  jostled  together  with  such  violence  that  their  crews 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  afloat  or  aground.  The  master  of  a  ship,  who 
had  great  difliculty  in  reaching  the  port  of  Lisbon,  reported  that,  being  fifty 
leagues  at  sea,  the  shock  was  there  so  violent  as  to  damage  the  deck  of  the 
vessel.     He  fancied  he  had  mistaken  his  reckoning,  and  struck  on  a  rock. 

The  following  observations,  relative  to  this  fatal  earthquake,  were  made  at 
Colares,  about  twenty  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  sea.  On 
the  last  day  of  October,  the  weather  was  clear  and  remarkably  warm  for  the 
season.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  fog  arose,  proceeding  from  the 
sea,  and  covering  the  valleys,  which  was  very  unusual  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  The  wind  shifted  soon  after  to  the  east,  and  the  fog  returned  to  the  sea, 
collecting  itself,  and  becoming  exceedingly  thick.  As  the  fog  retired,  the  sea 
rose  with  a  prodigious  roaring.  On  the  first  of  November,  the  day  broke  with 
a  serene  sky,  the  wind  continuing  at  east ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  the  sun  be- 
gan to  be  obscured  \  and  about  half  an  hour  after,  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard, 
•-esembling  that  of  chariots,  and  increasing  to  such  a  degree  that  at  length  it 
became  equal  to  the  explosions  of  the  largest  artillery.  Immediately  a  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  felt ;  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  second  and  a  third,  at 
the  same  time  that  several  light  flames  of  fire,  resembling  the  kindling  of  char- 
coal, issued  from  the  mountains.  During  these  three  shocks,  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  moved  from  east  to  west.  In  another  spot  where  the  sea-coast  could 
be  descried,  a  great  quantity  of  smoke,  very  thick,  but  somewhat  pale,  issued 
from  the  hill  named  the  Fojo.  This  increased  with  the  fourth  shock  at  noon,  and 
afterwards  continued  to  issue  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Immediately  as  the 
subterraneous  rumblings  were  heard,  the  smoke  was  observed  to  burst  forth  at 
the  Fojo ;  and  its  volume  was  constantly  proportioned  to  the  noise.  On  visit- 
ing  the  spot  whence  it  was  seen  to  arise,  not  any  sign  of  fire  could  be  perceived 
near  it. 

A  fter  the  earthquake,  several  fountains  were  dried  up ;  while  others,  after 
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undergoing  great  changes,  retnmed  to  their  pristine  state.  In  places  where  there 
bad  not  been  any  water,  springs  burst  forth  and  continued  to  flow  ;  several  of 
these  spouted  to  the  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  threw  up  sand  of  various 
colors.  On  the  hills  rocks  were  split,  and  the  earth  rent ;  while  towards  the 
coast,  several  large  portions  of  rock  were  thrown  from  the  eminences  into  th« 
sea. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  we  will  intro- 
duce several  extracts  from  another  account  of  the  same  event,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  several  additional  cuts  by  way  of  illustration  of  that  tremendous  scene. 
These  extracts  are  from  "  Davy^s  Letters  on  Literature,*'  purported  to  have 
been  communicated  to  him  by  an  English  merchant  resident  at  the  time  in  that 
ill-fated  city. 

"  There  never  was  a  finer  morning  seen  than  the  first  of  November ;  the  sun 
shone  out  in  its  full  lustre ;  the  whole  face  of  the  sky  was  perfectly  serene  and 
clear  ;  and  not  the  least  signal  or  warning  of  that  approaching  event,  which  has 
made  this  once  flourishing,  opulent,  and  populous  city  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
horror  and  desolation,  except  only  such  as  served  to  alarm,  but  scarcely  left  a 
moment's  time  to  fly  from  the  general  destruction. 

"  It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  fatal  day,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten, 
that  I  had  sat  down  in  my  apartment,  just  finishing  a  letter,  when  the  papers  and 
table  I  was  writing  on  began  to  tremble  with  a  gentle  motion,  which  rather 
surprised  me,  as  I  could  not  perceive  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  While  I  was 
reflecting  with  myself  what  this  could  be  owing  to,  but  without  having  the  least 
apprehension  of  Uie  real  cause,  the  whole  house  began  to  shake  from  the  very 
foundation ;  which  at  first  I  imputed  to  the  rattling  of  several  coaches  in  the 
main  street,  which  usually  passed  that  way  at  this  time  from  Belem  to  the  palace ; 
but  on  hearkening  more  attentively,  I  was  sodn  undeceived,  as  I  found  it  was 
owing  to  a  strange  frightful  kind  of  noise  under  ground,  resembling  the  hollow 
distant  rumblings  of  thunder.  All  this  passed  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  I  must 
confess  I  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  as  it  naturally  occurred  to  me  that  this  noise 
might  possibly  be  the  forerunner  of  an  earthquake,  as  one  I  remembered,  which 
had  happened  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  commenced 
in  the  same  manner,  though  it  did  little  or  no  damage. 

"  Upon  this  I  threw  down  my  pen,  and  started  upon  my  feet,  remaining  a  mo- 
ment in  suspense,  whether  I  should  stay  in  the  apartment  or  run  into  the  street, 
as  the  danger  in  both  places  seemed  equal ;  and  still  flattering  myself  that  this 
tremor  might  produce  no  other  efl*ects  than  such  inconsiderable  ones  as  had 
been  felt  at  Madeira ;  but  in  a  moment  I  was  roused  from  my  dream,  being  in- 
stantly stunned  with  a  most  horrid  crash,  as  if  every  edifice  in  the  city  had 
tumbled  down  at  once.     The  house  I  was  in  shook  with  such  violence  that  the 
upper  stories  immediately  fell,  and  though  my  apartment  (which  was  the  first 
floor)  did  not  then  share  the  same  fate,  yet  every  thing  was  thrown  out  of  its 
place  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  I  kept  my  feet,  and 
expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  soon  crushed  to  death,  as  the  walls  continued 
rocking  to   and   fro  in  the  frightfulest  manner,  opening  in  several  places ; 
large  stones  falling  down  on  every  side  from  the  cracks,  and  the  ends  of  most 
of  Uie  rafters  starting  out  from  the  roof.     To  add  to  this  terrifying  scene,  the 
sky  in  a  moment  became  so  gloomy  that  I  could  now  distinguish  no  particular 
object ;  it  was  an  Egyptian  darkness  indeed,  such  as  might  be  felt :  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  prodigious  clouds  of  dust  and  lime  raised  from  so  violent  a  con- 
cussion, and,  as  some  reported,  to  sulphureous  exhalations,  but  this  I  cannot 
aflirm ;  however,  it  is  certain  I  found  myself  almost  choked  for  near  tea 
minutes." 
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Our  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  bis  escape  from  bis  place  of  residence 
through  a  long  narrow  street,  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  perils  from  the 
falling  fragments  of  shattered  buildings.     He  continues  thus  : — 

"  I  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  conveniently  could,  though  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, and  having  at  length  got  clear  of  this  horrid  passage,  I  found  myself  safe 
and  unhurt  in  the  large  open  space  before  St.  Paul's  church,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  a  few  mimAes  beforehand  buried  a  great  part  of  the  congregation, 
that  was  generally  pretty  numerous,  tbis  being  reckoned  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous parishes  in  Lisbon.  Here  I  stood  some  time  considering  what  I  should 
do,  and  not  thinking  myself  safe  in  this  situation,  i  came  to  the  resolution  oi 
climbing  over  the  ruins  of  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
river's  side,  that  I  might  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  tpttering  houses, 
in  case  of  a  second  shock. 

"  This  with  some  difficulty  I  accomplished,  and  here  I  found  a  prodigious  con- 
course of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  among  whom  I 
observed  some  of  the  principal  canons  of  the  patriarchal  church  in  their  purple 
robes  and  rochets,  as  these  all  go  in  the  habit  of  bishops  ;  several  priests  who 
had  run  from  the  altars  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments  in  the  midst  of  their  cele- 
brating mass  ^  ladies  half  dressed,  and  some  without  shoes ;  all  these,  whom 
their  mutual  dangers  had  here  assembled  as  to  a  place  of  safety,  were  on  their 
knees  at  prayers,  with  the  terrors  of  death  in  their  countenances,  every  one 
striking  his  breast,  and  crying  out  incessantly,  Miserecordia  meu  Dios." 

After  some  further  description  of  this  multitude,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

"  As  I  thought  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  to  venture  back  through  the 
same  narrow  street  I  had  so  providentially  escaped  .from,  I  judged  it  safest  to 
return  over  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  river  side,  as  the  water  now  seemed 
little  agitated.  From  hence  I  proceeded  with  some  hazard  to  the  large  space 
before  the  Irish  convent  of  Corpd  Santo,  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
buried  a  great  number  of  people  who  were  hearing  mass,  besides  some  of  the 
friars  ;  the  rest  of  the  community  were  standing  in  the  area,  looking  with  de- 
jected countenances  towards  the  ruins :  from  this  place  I  took  my  way  to  the 
back  street  leading  to  the  Palace,  having  the  ship  yard  on  one  side,  but  found 
the  further  passage,  opening  into  the  principal  street,  stopped  up  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Opera-House,  one  of  the  solidest  and  most  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  and  just  finished  at  a  prodigious  expense ;  a  vast  heap  of  stones, 
each  of  several  tons  weight,  had  entirely  blocked  up  the  front  of  Mr.  Bristow's 
house,  which  was  opposite  to  it,  and  Mr.  Ward,  his  partner,  told  me  the  next 
day  that  he  was  just  at  that  instant  going  out  at  the  door,  and  had  actually  set 
one  foot  over  the  threshold,  when  the  west  end  of  the  Opera-House  fell  down, 
and  had  he  not  in  a  moment  started  back,  he  should  have  been  crushed  into  a 
thousand  pieces." 

At  Oporto,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dpero,  the  earthquake  was  felt  at  the 
same  time  as  at  Lisbon.  The  sky  was  very  serene,  when  a  dreadful  hollow  noise 
resembling  thunder,  or  the  rattling  of  coaches  at  a  distance,  was  heard,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  the  earth  began  to  quake.  In  the  space  of  two  minutes 
the  river  rose  and  fell  five  or  six  feet,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  four  hours. 
At  the  commencement  it  ran  with  so  much  violence  as  to  break  a  ship's  haw- 
ser. In  some  parts  the  river  opened,  and  seemed  to  discharge  vast  quantities 
of  air.  The  agitation  of  the  sea  was  so  great,  about  a  league  beyond  the  bar, 
that  air  was  supposed  to  have  been  discharged  there  also. 

During  the  first  shock,  which  was  very  terrible,  the  houses  in  the  city  were 
rocked  as  if  in  a  convulsion,  and  every  thing  within  shook  and  rattled  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  afirighted  inhabitants  ran  into  the  streets,  where  the  earth  was 
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■entible  of  any  motion  of  the  earth.  Every  fifteen  minutes  the  sea  rwe  six 
feet,  and  then  fell  so  low  that  the  boats  and  small  vessels  near  the  shore  were 
left  aground,  as  were  also  numbers  of  small  fish.  The  flux  and  reflux  lasted 
till  next  morning,  having  decreased  gradually  from  two  in  the  afternoon. 

In  Africa  this  earthquake  was  felt  almost  as  severely  as  it  had  been  in  Eu* 
rope.  A  great  part  of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  destroyed.  Many  houses  were 
thrown  down  at  Fez  and  Mequinez,  and  multitudes  were  buried  beneath  their 
ruins.  Similar  eflfects  were  realized  in  Morocco.  Its  eflfects  were  likewise 
felt  at  Tangier,  at  Tetuan,  at  Funchal  in  the  island  of  Madeira ;  and  were  it 
not  that  the  barbarism  of  the  African  nations  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain 
information  in  relation  to  the.  subject,  it  is  probable  it  would  appear  that  all 
Africa  was  shaken  by  this  tremendous  convulsion.  At  the  north  it  extended 
to  Norway  and  Sweden ;  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Ire* 
land  were  all  more  or  less  agitated  by  the  same  great  and  terrible  commotion 
of  the  elements. 

At  sea  the  shocks  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  most  violently.  OflT  St.  Lu* 
car  the  captain  of  the  Nancy  frigate  felt  his  ship  so  violently  shaken,  that  ho 
thought  she  had  struck  the  ground,  but  on  heaving  the  lead  he  found  she  was 
in  a  great  depth  of  water.  Captain  Clarke,  from  Denia,  in  north  latitude  thirty- 
six  degrees  twenty-four  minutes,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  had 
his  ship  shaken  and  strained  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock,  so  that  the  seams 
opened,  and  the  Compass  was  overturned  in  the  binnacle.  The  master  of  a 
vessel  bound  to  the  American  islands,  being  in  north  latitude  twenty-five  de« 
grees,  west  longitude  forty  degrees,  and  writing  in  his  cabin,  heard  a  violent 
noise,  as  he  imagined,  in  the  steerage ;  and  while  he  was  asking  what  the 
matter  was,  the  ship  was  put  into  a  strange  agitation,  and  seemed  as  if  she  had 
been  suddenly  jerked  up  and  suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  mast-head. 
He  immediately  started  up  with  great  terror  and  astonishment,  and  looking  out 
of  the  cabin  window,  saw  land,  as  he  took  it  to  be,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile.  Coming  upon  the  deck,  the  land  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  but  he  saw  a 
violent  current  cross  the  ship's  way  to  the  leeward.  In  about  a  minute  this 
current  returned  with  great  impetuosity ;  and  at  a  league's  distance  he  saw 
three  craggy-pointed  rocks  throwing  up  waters  of  various  colors,  resembling 
fire.  This  phenomenon,  in  about  two  minutes,  ended  in  a  black  cloud,  which 
had  ascended  very  heavily.  After  it  had  risen  above  the  horizon  no  rocks 
were  to  be  seen,  though  the  cloud,  still  ascending,  was  long  visible,  the  weather* 
being  extremely  clear.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  another  ship, 
forty  leagues  west  of  St.  Vincent,  was  so  strongly  agitated  that  the  anchors, 
which  were  lashed,  bounced  up,  and  the  men  were  thrown  a  foot  and  a  half 
perpendicularly  up  from  the  deck.  Immediately  after  this,  the  ship  sunk  in 
the  water  as  low  as  the  main-chains.  The  lead  showed  a  great  depth  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  line  was  tinged  of  a  yellow  color,  and  smelt  of  sulphur.  The 
shock  lasted  about  ten  minutes ;  but  they  felt  smaller  ones  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  1693,  after  several  previous  shocks,  one  occurred  on  the  11th  of  January, 
which,  in  three  or  four  minutes,  entirely  destroyed  the  city  of  Catania,  and 
19.000  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Sicily ;  the  undulations  of  this  were  felt,  it 
is  said,  in  Germany,  France,  and  even  in  England.  Fifiy-four  towns  of  some 
magnitude  were  more  or  less  suflerers  by  this  earthquake,  and  the  total  loss  of 
human  life  amounted,  it  is  supposed,  to  nearly  100,000. 

The  earthquake  at  Jamaica  in  the  previous  year,  1692,  was  still  more  dread- 
ful :  the  earth  rose  and  fell  like  waves  of  the  sea,  and  hundreds  of  chasms  were 
seen  opening  and  closing  alternately  |  many  persons  were  swallowed  up  in 
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■kock  WM  fell,  Willi  nieli  ioipetaoiM  oobcummmm^  thai  ill  was  laid  in 
•▼eiy  description  of  property  kwt.  During  this  second  shock,  the  aem  retired 
considerably,  and  then  returned  in  mountainous  wares,  entirely  OTorwhelminf 
Callao,  the  seaport  of  Lima,  distant  five  miles,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  eovntiy, 
together  with  the  inhabitants.  From  that  time,  six  other  earthquakes  were  M 
at  Lima  prior  to  that  of  1746,  which  likewise  happened  on  the  28th  of  October, 
at  half  past  ten  at  night.  The  early  concussions  were  so  violent,  that  m  tbe  i 
space  of  somewhat  more  than  three  minutes,  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  the  I 
buildings  in  the  city  were  destroyed,  burying  under  their  ruins  such  of  the  m-  ' 
habitants  as  had  not  made  sufficient  haste  into  the  streets  and  squares,  the  only 
places  of  safety.  At  length  the  horrible  effects  of  the  first  shock  ceased  ;  bei 
the  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration,  the  concussions  swiftly  succeeding  csck 
other.  The  fort  of  Callao  was  dil^idated ;  but  what  this  building  suffered  fnm 
the  earthquake  was  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  dreadlid  catastro- 
phe which  followed.  The  sea,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  recedlag  to  a 
considerable  distance,  returned  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violenee 
of  the  agitation,  and  suddenly  buried  Callao  and  the  neighboring  country  in  in 
flood.  This,  however,  was  not  entirely  effected  by  the  first  swell  of  the  waves ; 
for  the  sea,  retiring  still  further,  returned  with  greater  impetuosity,  and  covered 
not  only  the  buildings,  but  also  the  lofty  walls  of  the  fortress ;  so  that  what  had 
even  escaped  the  first  inundation,  was  totally  overwhelmed  by  these  succeediB; 
mountainous  waves.  Of  twenty-three  ships  and  vessels  of  light  burden  then  is 
the  harbor,  nineteen  were  sunk ;  and  the  four  others,  among  which  waa  a  Ungate 
named  the  San  Firmin,  were  carried  by  the  force  of  the  wavea  to  a  ccmsiden- 
ble  disunce  up  the  country.  This  terrible  inundation  extended,  aa  well  as  the 
earthquake,  to  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  several  towns  underwent  the  fete 
of  Lima.  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  that  capital  within  two 
weeks  after  the  earthquake  commenced,  on  an  estimate  of  the  bodies  found, 
amounted  to  thirteen  hundred,  besides  the  woimded  and  maimed,  many  of  whoa 
survived  their  tortures  but  a  short  time. 

The  earthquakes  in  Sicily  and  in  the  two  Calabrias  began  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1783,  and  continued  until  the  latter  end  of  the  May  following,  doing  tih 
finite  damage,  and  exhibiting  at  Messina,  in  the  parts  of  Sicily  nearest  to  the 
continent,  and  in  the  two  Calabrias,  a  variety  of  phenomena.  The  part  of  the 
Calabrian  provinces  most  affected  by  this  heavy  calamity  lies  between  the  thiitf- 
eighth  and  thirty-ninth  degrees  of  latitude,  being  the  extreme  point  of  the  coon- 
nent ;  and  the  greatest  force  of  the  earthquakes  was  exerted  at  the  foot  of  the 

Sirticular  mountains  of  the  Appenines,  named  Monte  Deio,  Monte  Sacio,  aad 
onte  Caulone,  extending  westward  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  The  towna,  vil- 
lages, and  farm-houses  nearest  to  these  mountains,  whether  situated  on  the  hiUs 
ot  in  the  plains,  were  totally  ruined  by  the  first  shock,  which  happened  about 
noon ;  and  there  the  destruction  of  lives  was  the  greatest.  The  towna  atiQ 
more  remote  were,  however,  greatly  damaged  by  the  subsequent  shocks,  par> 
ticularly  thoae  of  the  7th,  26th,  and  28th  of  February,  and  that  of  the  1st  of 
March.  The  earth  was  in  a  constant  tremor,  and  iu  motions  were  Ysrious, 
being  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oscillatory.  Thia  variety  increased  the 
apprehensions  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  momentarily  expected  that 
the  earth  would  open  beneath  their  feet,  and  swallow  them  up.  The  rains  had 
been  continual  and  violent,  often  accompanied  by  lightning  and  furious  blasts 
of  wind.  There  were  many  openings  and  cracka  in  the  earth ;  and  several 
hills  had  been  lowered,  while  others  were  quite  level.  In  the  plaina,  the  chasms 
were  so  deep  that  many  rosda  were  rendered  impassable.  Huge  flMNuitaias 
were  severed,  and  portions  of  them  driven  intc  the  vaUeys,  which  were  thus 
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Cimlw  Hollow*  ia  the  Pbioi  of  Ronnst, 

viUu ;  the  wster,  u  usukI,  wu  Tiolently  agitated,  and  ahowad  that  the  aobter- 
ranean  motion  was  not  lesa  active  beneath  the  bed  of  llie  tea  iban  on  shore. 
The  prince  of  Scylla,  an  old  man,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Gr«t  shock,  ob- 
aerring  the  eflecta  producsd  on  the  cliRa,  on  which  his  own  castle  and  the 
house*  of  the  town  were  situated,  advised  the  inhabilanta  to  get  boats  readv, 
and  to  aasamble  on  the  shere,  to  be  ready  to  escape  in  them  if  another  abock 
ahould  bring  dowa  the  lock  above  them.  They  toot  his  advice.  Hid  collected 
together  on  the  shore  accordingly.  By  the  first  shocli,  the  m«  bnd  been  raiaed 
and  agitated  ao  violently,  that  mach  damage  had  been  done  oa  the  point  of  die 
Faro  of  Messina ;  but  here  it  acted  with  still  greater  violence  ;  for,  during  the 
night,  an  immease  wave,  which  whs  falsely  represented  to  have  been  boiling 
hot,  and  to  have  scalded  many  pereons,  on  its  rising  to  a  great  height,  flowed 
furiously  three  miles  inland,  and  swept  off  in  its  retian  tw»  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  prince  at  iheir  head,  who 
were  either  ai  thM  time  on  the  strand  or  in  boats  near  the  shore. 

The  shocks  felt  aince  the  commencement  of  these  formidable  earthquakes 
amonnted  to  several  hundreds  ;  and  ameni;  the  nwtet  violent  may  be  reckoned 
the  one  which  happened  on  the  28th  tit  March.  It  affected  most  of  the  higher 
part  of  Upper  CtJabria,  and  the  inferior  part  of  L^wer  Calabria,  being  equally 
tremendous  with  the  first.  Indeed,  these  shocks  were  the  only  ones  senaibljr 
felt  in  the  capital,  Naples.  With  relation  to  the  former,two  singular  phenomena 
are  recorded.  At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  mined  city  of 
Oppido,  in  Upper  Cslsbria,  wsa  a  hill  having  a  sandy  and  clayey  soil,  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  in  circumference  at 
its  basis.  This  hill  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  the  distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  stood,  into  a  plain  called  Campo  dt  Bastano,  At 
the  same  time,  the  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Oppido  stood,  and  which  extended 
about  three  miies,  divided  into  two  parts  :  being  situated  between  two  rivere 
iu  ruins  filled  up  the  valley,  and  Hopped  their  coune,  foimiogtwo  luge  lakes 
which  augmented  daily. 
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saw  fire  isaue  from  the  earth.  This  had  oflen  been  repeated  to  him  in  the 
Calabrian  pkun. 

The  force  of  the  earthquakes,  although  very  yiolent  at  Messina,  and  at  Reg- 
gio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  was 
1  elt  in  the  plain.  In  the  former  city  the  mortality  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred, 
of  a  population  of  thirty  thousand.  A  curious  circumstance  happened  there,  also, 
to  prove  that  animals  can  sustain  life  for  a  long  time  without  food.  Two  mules 
l>elong:ing  to  the  Duke  of  Belviso  remained  under  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  one  twenty- 
t  wo  and  the  othf  r  twenty-three  days :  for  some  days  after  they  refused  their  food, 
but  drank  plentifully,  and  finally  recovered.  There  were  numberless  instances 
of  dogs  remaining  many  days  in  the  same  situation ;  and  a  hen,  belonging  to 
the  British  vice  consul,  Having  been  closely  shut  up  beneath  the  ruins  of  his 
liouse,  was  taken  out  on  the  twenty-second  day,  and  recovered,  although  at  first 
it  showed  but  little  signs  of  life  :  like  the  mules,  it  did  not  eat  for  some  days, 
but  drank  freely.  From  these  instances,  and  from  those  above  related,  of  the 
girls  at  Oppido,  and  the  hogs  at  Soriano,  as  well  as  from  several  others  of  the 
^aine  kind,  it  may  be  concluded  that  long  fasting  is  always  attended  with  great 
thi  rst,  and  a  total  loss  of  appetite. 

The  commandant  of  the  citadel  of  Messina  assured  him  that  on  the  fatal  5th 
of  February,  and  the  three  following  days,  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  that  fortress,  rose  and  boiled  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  with  a  horrid  and  alarming  noise,  while  the  water  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  Faro  was  perfectly  calm.  This  appeared  to  him  to  point  out  ex- 
halations  or  eruptions  from  cracks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  were  proba- 
1)1  y  made  during  the  violence  of  the  earthquakes ;  and  to  these  phenomena  he 
ascribes  a  volcanic  origin.  He  thus  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  for* 
inidable  wave  which  was  represented  as  boiling  hot,  and  which,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  was  so  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scylla. 

Spallanzani,  who  visited  Messina  nearly  six  years  afterward,  found  the  city 
still  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  streets,  except  some  of  the  principal  ones,  im- 
passable ;  the  inhabitants  had  begun  to  rebuild  their  dwellings,  and  that  on  an 
unproved  plan,  better  calculated  to  obviate  the  effects  of  such  another  visita- 
tion ;  but  even  at  that  distance  of  time,  he  describes  them  as  hardly  recovered 
troin  their  consternation,  and  still  chiefly  residing  in  the  temporary  wooden 
sheds  they  had  erected  in  the  neighborhood  for  shelter  after  the  catastrophe. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  have  this  catalogue  of  horrors  interrupted 
l)V"  an  account  of  a  curious  induction  made  by  men  of  science  from  some  facts 
which  might  not  appear  worthy  of  notice  to  common  observers,  but  yet  lead  to 
very  convincing  proofs  of  effects,  of  the  causes  of  which  no  other  records  are 
liaiided  down  to  us.  ^ 

An  examination  of  the  Bay  of  Baise  had  led  to  a  conclusion  that  an  elevation 
of  this  coast  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  had  been  produced  by  some  earthquake, 
at  no  very  remote  period ;  but  the  evidence  of  this  was  not  so  conclusive  as  to 
i[uluce  all  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion.  The  remains  of  an  ancient  building 
commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  however,  furnished  the  deficient  cor- 
roboration of  this  fact.  These  ruins  were  not  discovered  till  1750,  on  the  re- 
moval of  some  rubbish  and  bushes  which  had,  till  then,  partly  concealed  them 
from  observation.  They  were  found  to  constitute  part  of  a  splendid  edifice, 
the  pavement  of  which  was  still  preserved.  It  had  been  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  roof  supported  by  forty-six  columns  of  granite,  or  marble,  re- 
mains of  which  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  three  only  left  standing,  which 
sire  forty-two  feet  in  height.  To  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet*  from  their 
bo^es  the  surface  of  these  is  quite  smooth  and  uninjured ;  above,  for  another 
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space  4>f  twelve  feet,  the  marble  has  been  pierced  and  corroded  by  a  species 
of  shell-fish  well  known,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  at  the  bottoms  of 
the  perforations  they  had  made ;  and  the  depth  and  size  of  these  proved 
that  the  columns  had  been  long  exposed  to  their  attacks.  Hence  it  ap- 
peared, that  while  the  lower  part  of  these  pillars  had  been  protected  by 
being  buried  in  rubbish  or  earth,  the  sea  had  surrounded  them  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  feet  at  least ;  and  the  upper  part,  having  been  exposed  to  the 
air,  was  weather-worn  accordingly.  The  columns  which  are  overturned  on 
the  floor  of  the  building,  are  corroded  in  the  same  way  in  parts  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sea-water,  and  consequently  to  these  animals.  But  as  the 
temple  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  originally  built  in  the  sea,  it 
must  have  sunk  down  after  its  construction,  from  the  effects  of  an  earthquake ; 
and  after  continuing  thus  partly  submerged  for  a  length  of  time,  another  con- 
vulsion must  have  elevated  its  ruins  again ;  so  that  at  present  its  pavement  is 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  other  ruins  in  the  neigh* 
borhood,  besides  two  Roman  roads,  which  are  still  visible  beneath  the  waters, 
confarm  the  fact  of  the  subsidence,  though  these  have  not  been  re-elevated,  as 
the  temple  has. 

South  Carolina  was  shaken  by  earthquakes  in  1811,  which  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  the  Caraccas,  in  the  following  year.  The  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  from  New  Madrid  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Francis,  was  con- 
vulsed to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  several  large  lakes  and 
islands.  A  tract  of  country  many  miles  in  extent,  near  the  Little  Prairie,  on 
that  river,  was  covered  with  water  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  and  when  this  dis- 
appeared, it  led  a  plain  of  sand :  some  of  the  lakes  were  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  were  formed  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  and  others  were  as  rapidly  drained. 
The  burial  ground  at  New  Madrid  was  precipitated  into  the  river ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  state  that  the  earth  rose  in  great  waves,  which,  w1ien  they 
had  reached  a  fearful  height,  burst,  and  volumes  of  water  and  sand  were  thrown 
up  into  the  air  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Seven  years  afterward,  the  remains  of 
hundreds  of  these  fissures  were  still  to  be  seen.  On  this  occasion,  a  degree 
of  presence  of  mind  was  shown  by  the  people  rarely  met  with  4  and  the  more 
remarkable,  because  experience  had  not  inured  them  to  such  events.  They 
observed  that  these  chasms  in  the  ground  rao  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  they  ac- 
cordingly cut  down  large  trees,  %o  Uiat  they  might  fall  at  right  angles  to  this 
direction,  and  stationed  themselves  on  the  trunks  :  by  this  expedient  of  a  bridge, 
as  it  were,  they  were  preserved  from  being  swallowed  up  by  fissures  which 
opened  repeatedly  beneath  them. 


EARTHQUAKES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Ok  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  calm  but  exces- 
sively sultry  day,  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  ground  was  felt  at  Caraccas,  sufii- 
ciently  strong  to  set  the  church-bells  ringing ;  this  lasted  five  or  six  seconds, 
and  the  earth  continued  undulating  like  the  sea  in  a  calm  for  ten  or  twelve 
more :  subterranean  noises  were  then  heard,  and  electric  discharges  perceived, 
more  powerful  than  those  during  an  average  thunder-storm  ;  and  the  agitation 
of  the  earth  increased  to  such  a  degree,  both  of  the  oscillating  and  horizontal 
kind,  that  in  the  short  space  of  a  minute,  the  whole  city,  with  upward  of  thirty 
other  towns,  and  numerous  villas,  farms,  and  other  buildings  in  the  adjacent 
country,  to  an  extent  of  300  square  miles,  were  completely  overturned,  and 
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80,000  persons  killed,  and  thousands  more  wounded.  This  city  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  declivity  of  the  highest  mountain  in  that  country,  called  La  SiUa, 
and  on  the  margin  of  an  immense  plain,  through  which  several  rivers  flowed  ; 
it  was  elevated  considerably  above  the  le.vel  of  the  sea,  and  enjoyed  a  remarka- 
bly fine  climate.  The  day  of  this  awful  catastrophe  happened  to  be  Good  Fri- 
day, and  the  people  were  crowded  in  the  churches,  beneath  which  they  were 
buried  by  thousands  ;  two  of  these,  La  Trinidad  and  Aha  Gracia,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  mountain,  experienced  most  forcibly  the  effects  of  the 
shock  ;  they  were  upward  of  150  feet  in  height,  and  no  portion  of  their  mins 
exceeding  five  or  six  feet  high  were  left  standing. 

As  soon  as  the  first  panic  was  over,  the  survivers  set  to  work  to  rescne  those 
who  lay  buried  in  the  ruins  and  yet  lived,  or  to  collect  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
for  burial ;  but  these  were  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being  interred,  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  pestilence  from  the  decaying  corpses,  they  were  obliged  to  be  burnt 
in  piles  with  the  timber  from  the  ruins. 

In  such  a  country,  the  want  of  water  was  soon  experienced  as  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  the  evil ;  for  all  the  cisterns  and  conduits  were  ruined,  and  the  springs 
and  rivulets  either  dried  up  or  diverted  from  their  course.  Hunger  was  next 
added  to  the  other  calamities ;  no  provisions  were  saved,  and  none  were  brought 
to  market,  and  many  persons  absolutely  died  for  want  of  food. 

The  shocks  continued  for  many  months ;  some  so  violent  as  to  rend  several 
mountains  asunder,  frequently  occurring  at  intervals  of  only  five  minutes  for 
days  together,  and  that  was  thought  a  very  tranquil  one  on  which  «fi/y  fifteen  or 
twenty  were  experienced. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  the  effects  of  such  a  calamity  on  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  influenced  by  remorse  or  fear.  In  less  than  two  days  afler  the 
first  blow,  two  thousand  individuals  were  married  who  had  previously  lived  in 
unhallowed  union.  Itfany  poor  relations  who  had  hitherto  been  neglected,  were 
sought  for  and  acknowledged  by  their  wealthy  kindred ;  neglected  children 
were  owned,  and  legitimate  restitutions  made,  and  law-suits  terminated  ;  while 
the  timid  and  the  depraved  accused  themselves  of  concealed  crimes,— K>wning 
murders  they  had  committed ;  others  rushed  to  fresh  excesses,  and  to  the  per- 
petration of  new  enormities. 

In  an  era  less  remarkable,  a  mere  convulsion  of  nature  would  have  had  no 
influence  on  a  new  government ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  prosperity  Venezuela 
then  .enjoyed,  the  seeds  of  discontent  had  fallen  on  one  class  of  the  community. 
The  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  were  demo- 
cratical,  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  some  of  their  privi- 
leges, which  of  course  created  enmity  in  their  minds  to  xhe  present  govemmenu 
Immediately  after  the  earthquake,  the  priests  proclaimed  that  the  Almighty 
condemned  the  revolution :  they  denounced  his  wrath  on  all  who  favored  it ; 
and  a  counter-revolution,  attended  by  great  bloodshed,  was  the  consequence. 

An  earthquake  commenced  in  Chili  on  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  the  first 
shocks  of  which  were  felt  at  the  same  moment  over  a  distance  of  1200  miles, 
and  the  coast,  for  a  length  of  100  miles  from  Valparaiso,  was  raised  more  than 
three  feet  above  its  former  level ;  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  remained  dry 
at  high  water,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  permanent  change  of  surface, 
with  respect  to  elevation,  was  eflfected  over  100,000  square  miles.  The  shocks 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  ensuing  September,  and,  even  at  that  distance  of 
time,  two  days  never  passed  without  one,  and  oilen  two  or  three  were  felt  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  account  of  the  eflects  experienced  on  this  occasion  is  nam* 
ted  by  Mrs.  Graiiam,  in  her  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Chilis  and  conveys  a  vivid 
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to  take  refuge  among  us.  At  four  o'clock,  there  was  another  violent  shock,  and 
the  interval  had  been  filled  with  a  constant  trembling,  with  now  and  then  a  sort 
of  cross  motion,  the  genefal  direction  of  the  undulation  being  north  and  south. 
Since  that  hour,  though  there  has  been  a  continued  series  of  agitations,  such 
as  to  spill  water  from  a  glass,  and  though  the  ground  is  still  trembling  under 
ine,  there  has  been  nothing  to  alarm  us.  At  daylight,  I  went  out  of  the  tent  to 
look  at  the  earth ;  the  dew  was  on  the  grass,  and  all  looked  beautiful  as  if  the 
t  night's  agitation  had  not  taken  place.  Half  past  eight,  P.  M.,  the  evening  is  as 
fine  as  possible,  the  moon  is  up,  and  shines  beautifully  over  the  lake  and  the 
bay,  the  stars  and  the  aurora-australis  are  also  brilliant,  and  a  soft  southerly 
breeze  has  been  blowing  since  daylight. 

"  Thursday  J  November  21. — At  half  past  two,  A.  M.,  I  was  awoke  by  a  severe 
shock  ;  at  ten  minutes  before  three,  a  tremendous  one,  which  made  us  feel  anew 
that  utter  helplessness  which  is  so  appalling.  Five  others  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  of  different  degrees  of  severity,  were  all  that  were  in  any  degree  alarming, 
but  slight  ones  occurred  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  I  learn,  not  one 
house  in  the  port  remains  habitable,  though  many  retain  their  forms.  There  is 
not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  the  hills  are  covered  with 
wretches  driven  from  their  homes,  whose  mutual  fears  keep  up  mutual  distrac- 
tions. The  ships  in  the  harbor  are  crowded  with  people ;  no  provisions  are  to 
be  had  ;  the  ovens  are  ruined,  so  that  the  bakers  cannot  work.  We  had  the 
same  prophecy  of  a  greater  shock ;  that  it  did  not  happen  has  been  attributed 
to  the  interposition  of  our  Lady  of  Quintero,  who  has  a  chapel  at  the  old  house, 
and  her  image  has  long  been  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration.  All  the  women 
of  the  neighborhood  flocked  thither  on  the  first  dreadful  night,  and  with  shrieks, 
cries,  and  endearing  names,  entreated  her  to  come  to  their  assistance  :  in  the 
morning,  when  the  priests  were  able  to  force  the  doors,  obstructed  by  the  fallen 
rubbish,  they  found  her  prostrate,  with  her  head  ofif,  and  several  fingers  broken. 
She  was  soon  restored,  however,  to  her  pristine  state,  dressed  in  clean  clothes, 
and  placed  in  the  attitude  of  benediction  before  the  door  of  her  shattered  fane. 

*'  Don  Fausto  reports  from  Quillota,  that  the  19th  being  a  festival  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  tutelary  saint,  the  market-place  was  crowded  with  people,  and  booths, 
and  bowers  of  roses  and  myrtles  ;  under  which  all  kinds  of  feasting,  revelling, 
dancing,  fiddling,  masking,  and  every  species  of  dissipation,  or  rather  disso- 
luteness, was  going  on.  The  earthquake  came ! — and  in  an  instant  all  was 
changed.  Instead  of  the  sounds  of  the  viol  and  the  song,  there  arose  a  cry  of 
*Misericordia  P  and  a  beating  of  the  breast,  and  a  prostration  of  the  body :  the 
thorns  were  platted  into  crowns,  which  the  sufferers  pressed  on  their  heads  till 
the  blood  streamed  down  their  faces,  the  roses  being  now  trampled  under  foot 
Some  ran  to  their  falling  houses  to  snatch  thence  &eir  children,  forgotten  in 
the  moment  of  festivity,  but  dear  in  danger.  Among  the  rest,  came  Don  Duenas : 
he  had  been  in  his  house  with  his  wife  and  chUd ;  he  coiild  not  save  both 
at  once ;  and  while  he  was  bearing  her  out,  the  roof  fell,  and  his  infant  was 
crushed.  His  loss  of  property  had  been  immense.  This  man  then,  with  this 
load  of  afiliction,  came  to  Fawkner  (deputy  governor),  and  told  him  he  had 
ordered  already  four  bullocks  to  be  killed  and  distributed  to  the  poor  ;  and  de« 
sired  him  to  remember,  that  though  his  losses  had  been  severe,  he  was  still 
comparatively  a  rich  man,  and  therefore  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  assist  his 
neighbors  and  fellow-sufiferers." 
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"  A  gentleman  who  left  immediktely  after  tbe  disaster,  informed  me  that  so 
sudden  had  been  the  catastrophe,  that  hardly  three  seconds  were  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  houses.  The  shock  commenced  at  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  in 
two  minutes  the  destruction  of  the  city  was  complete.  The  sea  rushed  into 
the  principal  streets,  and  suddenly  receded,  carrying  with  it  masses  of  ruinn. 
The  entire  population  was  estimated  at  from  10  to  12,000,  and  from  the  best 
information  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  surrivers,  not  more  than  2000  are 
supposed  to  have  escaped  alive.  Cries  of  agony  and  shrieks  would  now  and 
then  proceed  from  the  mined  buildings,  and  break  the  solemn  still nesa  of  the 
night.  Many  dead  and  putrefied  bodies  were  lying  in  the  streets,  and  nobody 
to  remove  them ;  the  air  was  tainted  with  the  infection,  and  a  pest  seemed 
quietly  settling  over  the  city.  • 

'*  in  Cape  Haytien,  the  horrors  of  pillage  were  added  to  those  of  the  earth- 
quake. Tbe  hour  being  that  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  for  their 
evening  meal,  the  falling  in  of  the  roofs  and  rafters  scattered  the  fires,  which 
seized  upon  them,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  whole  woodwork 
of  the  city  was  in  flames.  By  eight  o'clock,  the  coimtry  people  poured  into 
the  city,  armed  with  machettes,  knives,  and  guns,  and  commenced  the  work  of 
pillage  and  murder,  killing  every  one  who  oflfered  any  resistance  to  their  depre- 
dations. The  houses  and  stores  of  the  few  whites  and  principal  merchants 
were  the  first  to  be  attacked  :  these  were  soon  sacked,  and  everything  in  the 
shape  of  moveable  property  that  was  not  covered  up  in  the  ruins  was  taken  pos- 
session of.  Bands  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  plunderers  would  meet  in  the  atreets 
and  contend  for  the  spoils,  frequently  leaving  on  the  ground  half  their  number 
dead  or  desperately  wounded. 

"  Such  a  scene,  as  I  am  informed  by  those  who  witnessed  it,  was  scarcely 
ever  beheld.  Beneath  the  ruins  die  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying  for  succor 
were  heard  in  vain,  and  in  many  cases  four  days  elapsed  before  any  efforts 
were  made  for  their  extrication.  One  person  was  brought  out  alive  who  had 
lived  fifteen  days  under  a  bed  of  wall.  Every  merchant  that  could  escape 
made  for  the  shipping,  where  upward  of  one  hundred  were  crowded  into  four 
vessels. 

^  The  survivors  sleep  in  the  country,  in  the  fields,  none  daring  to  trust  them- 
selves as  yet  under  any  cover.  The  stench  from  the  corrupted  bodies  was  such 
that  at  one  time  it  was  feared  some  pestilence  would  break  out ;  but  the  fire  and 
the  limestone  (which  the  heat  has  converted  into  quicklime)  are  daily  purifyin? 
the  air.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  has  been  terrible,  and  it  wiU  yet 
be  some  time  ere  the  people  can  sufficiently  overcome  their  fears  to  make  any 
attempt  to  clear  away  the  ruins,  or  return  to  the  places  where  their  happy  homes 
80  recently  stood." 
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CAVERNS. 


KINGSTON  CAVE. 

[See  page  73.1 

Some  years  since,  a  poor  man  of  the  name  of  Gorman,  residing  on  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  near  Burnt  Court,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  about 
midway  between  Caher  and  Mitchelstown,  while  quarrying  stones  on  part  of 
his  little  farm,  observed  that  several  of  the  smaller  pieces  slipped  through  a 
fissure  in  the  rock,  and  disappeared.  From  the  long  known  fact  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive cavern  being  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  he  was  led  to  suppose 
that  this  aperture  communicated  therewith  ;  and  on  widening  it  sufficiently  to 
allow  him  to  pass,  he  went  down,  provided  with  a  light,  &c.  Finding  the 
place  far  more  extensive  than  was  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  prolong  the 
examination  until  his  light  failed,  leaving  him  in  total  darkness  :  from  this  pre- 
dicament he  was  at  length  relieved  by  some  of  his  family  and  neighbors,  who 
became  uneasy  by  his  long  absence.  This  cave  has  since  been  visited  by 
several  persons  of  respectability,  whose  report  goes  far  to  place  it,  in  point 
of  magnificence,  before  any  cavern  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  which  we  have 
an  account. 

On  entering  through  an  opening  just  sufficient  to  allow  you  to  pass,  you  come 
to  a  large  space,  and  thence  descend  for  thirty  or  forty  feet  down  an  inclined 
plane,  and  into  a  sort  of  angle  formed  by  the  roof  and  floor,  (which  approach 
quickly  to  each  other,  and  join  a  few  feet  lower  down.)  You  are  soon  obliged 
to  slide  down  the  rest  of  this  slope,  so  contracted  has  the  space  overhead  be- 
come, and  when  at  the  bottom,  have  to  work  yourself  to  the  right  hand  in  a  re- 
clining position.  After  progressing  some  time  in  this  manner,  with  consider- 
able difficulty,  you  arrive  suddenly  at  the  edge  of  a  fearful  chasm,  which  threatens 
to  put  an  end  to  all  further  proceeding.  At  length,  when  the  eye  becomes  a 
little  used  to  the  gloom  of  the  place,  the  top  of  a  ladder  is  discovered,  appear- 
ing just  above  the  brink  of  a  dark  and  apparently  unfathomable  abyss ;  with 
some  considerable  exertion  you  gain  a  footing  on  the  ladder ;  descending  with 
cautious  steps  about  twenty  feet,  you  land  on  a  very  rugged  bottom,  covered 
with  large  rocks.  The  lights  being  now  prepared,  and  each  adventurer  and 
guide  furnished  with  one,  you  proceed  in  a  position  varying  between  stooping 
and  creeping  on  ^'  allfours^*  for  a  long  way,  until  the  rot^  becomes  of  sufficient 
height  to  allow  your  standing  upright.  Hitherto  there  is  little,  if  any  thing,  to 
interest — all  being  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  black  looking  limestone  rocks 
being  nearly  bare — but  from  hence  the  beauties  of  the  place  begin  to  show 
themselves ;  first  in  the  forni  of  '^  stalactites,''  occurring  here  and  there,  while 
in  the  bottom  are  discovered  fine  incrustations  of  spar,  interspersed  with  *'  sta- 
lagmites" in  endless  variety.  As  you  proceed,  the  scene  becomes  more  and 
more  interesting,  the  rocks  being  covered  in  many  places  with  brilliant  spar ; 
from  the  roof  also  depend  thousands  of  stalactites,  many  of  the  larger  of  which 
(as  seen  in  our  engraving)  having  in  process  of  time  joinod  the  stalagmites  be- 
low, assume  the  appearance  of  pillars  and  their  bases  widely  extended.  Yon 
also  meet  with  occasional  magnificent  specimens,  having  the  appearance  of 
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But  this  luxuriant  vegetation  was  not  alone  confined  to  the  exterior ;  the  tn* 
veller,  on'  following  the  banks  of  this  subterranean  stream  into  the  grotto,  beheld 
them  with  astonishment,  adorned  for  thirty  or  forty  yards  with  the  Praga  palm- 
tree,  plantain-leaved  heliconias,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  arms  that  resembled 
trees  in  their  size ! 

It  was  not  found  necessary  to  light  their  torches  till  they  had  reached  the  dis- 
tance of  430  feet,  owing  to  the  continuous  direction  of  the  cavern,  which  allows 
the  light  of  day  to  penetrate  thus  far ;  and  when  this  began  to  fail,  the  hoarse 
cries  of  the  nocturnal  birds,  whence  the  place  derives  its  name  and  celebrity, 
began  to  be  audible  from  a  distance.  The  Guacharo  is  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon fowl,  and  resembles  in  form  the  vulture  tribe,  with  a  beak  surrounded  by 
stiff  hairs ;  its  plumage  is  of  a  dark  bluish  gray,  mixed  with  srtiall  streaks  of 
black ;  white  large  heart-shaped  spots,  bordered  with  black,  mark  the  head, 
wings,  and  tail ;  it  is  strictly  a  nocturnal  bird,  and  is  almost  the  only  one  which 
does  not  prey  on  animals,  its  food  being  fruits.  The  shrill,  discoidant  noise 
made  by  thousands  of  these  birds,  brought  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cave, 
and  reverberated  from  the  arched  roofs,  forms  a  clamor  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  idea.  Their  Indian  guides,  by  fixing  torches  to  the  ends  of  long 
poles,  showed  travellers  the  nests  of  the  bird,  which  were  constructed  in  fun- 
nel-shaped holes,  with  which  the  roof  of  the  grotto  was  pierced  in  all  directioos, 
and  generally  at  about  sixty  feet  above  their  heads. 

There  is  an  annual  destruction  of  these  birds  by  the  Indians^  who  obtain 
from  their  young  an  oil  much  used  in  that  country.  They  bring  down  their 
nests  by  means  of  long  poles,  and  many  thousands  of  the  old  birds  are  killed 
while  endeavoring  to  defend  their  helpless  progeny  ;  they  keep  hovering  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  uttering  the  most  discordant  cries.  The  young  that 
fi|ll  with  the  nests  are  immediately  opened,  and  a  thick  layer  of  fat  that  is  foond 
in  their  intestines  is  melted  down  in  pots  of  clay,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  guacharo  butter  ;  (Manteca  or  Aceite ;)  it  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  without 
smell,  and  may  be  kept  a  year  without  becoming  rancid,  and,  according  to  the 
Baron,  who  ate  it  at  the  convent,  where  no  other  oil  is  used,  it  imparts  no  disa- 
greeable taste  or  smell  to  the  food  dressed  with  it.  The  habits  of  the  bird, 
excluded  from  daylight,  using  little  exercise,  and  feeding  on  vegetable  food,  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  this  quantity  of  fat  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  geese  and  oxen  are  known  to  become  large  by  similar  modes  of  treat- 
ment ;  the  quantity  of  this  oil  obtained,  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  car- 
nage thus  made  annually  by  the  hunters ;  they  do  not  obtain  more  than  150  or 
160  bottles,  of  about  sixty  cubic  inches  each,  of  pure  mant&ea ;  the  rest,  which 
is  less  transparent,  is  kept  in  earthen  vessels. 

There  are  two  causes  why  this  destruction  of  the  birds  at  the  oil^arvest,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  not  extirpated  the  race ;  one  is,  that  the  Indians  are  prevent- 
ed by  superstition  from  penetrating  very  far  into  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  and 
the  other  that  the  neighboring  caverns,  too  small  to  be  penetrated  by  man,  af- 
ford a  place  of  security  to  them  to  breed  and  multiply  in ;  at  least  it  appears 
that  no  perceptible  diminution  of  their  numbers  has  been  observed. 

The  travellers,  in  continuing  to  explore  the  cave,  followed  the  hanks  of  the 
stream  which  issues  from  it,  and  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide ;  they  pur- 
sued this  course  as  far  as  the  hills  formed  of  the  calcareous  depositions  admitted. 
When  the  torrent  wound  among  high  masses  of  stalactites,  they  were  often 
obliged  to  descend  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  only  about  two  feet  in 
depth ;  on  its  banks  they  observed  great  quantities  of  palm*tree  wood,  the  re- 
mains of  trunks  the  Indians  made  use  of  to  climb  to  the  nests  which  thoy  oould 
not  otherwise  get  down. 
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It  seems  that  about  the  year  ISOi,  one  Bernard  Weyer  ranged  these  hilts  a» 
a  hunter ;  while  pursuing  his  daily  vocation  he  found  his  match  in  a  lawless 
ground  hog,  which  not  only  eluded  all  his  efforts,  but  eventually  succeeded  in 
carrying  oflTthe  traps  which  had  been  set  for  his  capture.  Enraged  at  the  loss 
of  his  traps,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  domicil  of  the  depredator  with  spado 
and  mattock. 

A  few  moments'  labor  brought  him  to  the  antechamber  of  this  stupendous 
cavern,  where  he  found  his  traps  safely  deposited. 

The  entrance  originally  was  small  and  difficult  of  access ;  but  the  enterprise 
of  the  proprietor  has  obviated  these  inconveniences :  it  is  now  enclosed  by 
a  wooden  wall,  having  a  door  in  its  centre,  which  admits  you  to  the  ante* 
chamber.     ' 

At  first  it  is  about  ten  feet  in  height,  but  after  proceeding  a  few  yards  in  a 
southwest  direction,  it  becomes  contracted  to  the  space  of  four  feet  square.  At 
the  distance  of  twenty*four  feet  from  the  entrance,  descending  at  an  angle  of 
nineteen  degrees,  you  r^ach  the  Dragon's  Room,  so  called  from  a  stalactitic 
concretion,  which  the  nomenclature  undoubtedly  supposed  to  resemble  that 
nondescript  animal. 

Above  the  Dragon*s  Room  there  is  an  opening  of  considerable  beauty,  bat 
of  small  size,  called  the  Devil's  Gallery.  Leaving  this  room,  which  is  not 
very  interesting,  you  proceed  in  a  more  southerly  direction  to  the  entrance  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  through  a  high  but  narrow  passage,  sixty-six  feet  in  length, 
which  is  by  no  means  difficult  of  access.  Here  you  make  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  thirteen  feet,  by  means  of  substantial  stairs,  securely  fixed,  and  you 
find  yourself  in  one  of  the  finest  rooms  in  the  whole  cave.  It  is  irregular  in 
shape,  being  thirty  feet  long,  and  forty-five  broad,  running  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  main  course  of  the  cave.  As  you  raise  your  eyes,  after  descending 
the  steps  before  mentioued,  they  rest  upon  an  elevated  seat,  surrounded  by 
sparry  incrustations,  which  sparkle  beautifully  in  the  light  of  your  candles. 

This  is  not  unaptly  styled  Solomon's  Throne.  Every  thing  in  this  room 
receives  it  name  from  the  wise  man  :  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  steps,  as 
you  descend,^ou  will  find  his  meat*house ;  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  foom  is  a  beautiful  pillar  of  white  stalactite,  somewhat  defaced  by  the 
smoke  of  candles,  called  by  his  name,  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  an  in- 
crustation resembling  falling  water,  at  the  right  of  the  steps,  has  obtained  tbs 
name  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Passing  Solomon's  Pillar,  you  enter  another  room,  more  irregular  than  tha 
first,  but  still  more  beautiful ;  it  would  be  impossible  adequately  to  describe  ths 
magnificence  of  the  roof.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  observe,  that  it  is  thickly 
studded  with  beautiful  stalactites,  resembling  in  form  and  color  the  rooia 
of  radishes,  which  have  given  the  appellation  of  Radish  Room  to  this  delight 
fill  place. 

I  cannot  refrtdn  here  from  reprobating  the  Vandal  spirit  of  some  Tiaiten, 
who,  regardless  of  all  prohibitions,  will  persist  in  breaking  ofiT  and  defacing 
these  splendid  specimens  of  nature's  workmanship,  forgetting  that  a  aiagks 
blow  may  destroy  the  work  of  centuries. 

The  main  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  carem  is  immediately  oppoaita  to  f|9 
entrance  to  Solomon's  Temple,  and  you  reach  it  by  an  ascent  of  twelre  Ibec,  to 
what  is  called  the  Porter's  Lodge.  From  this  place,  pursuing  the  same  course, 
you  pass  along  a  passage  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  from  tan  90 
fifteen  in  breadth,  and  fifty  in  length,  until  you  reach  Barney's  Hall,  which  mcotirea 
its  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  a  prostrate  stalactite  at  the  base  of  ems 
that  is  upright,  to  old  Commodore  Barney,  and  the  cannon  that  he  used  ai  tha 
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BladensbuTgh  races.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  is  small,  and  scarcely 
deserves  the  name,  an  upright  board  points  out  to  the  visiter  the  main  path  of 
the  cave,  which  runs  to  the  right.  Two  passages  run  off  to  the  left ;  the  first 
one  to  a  large  irregular  room,  called  the  Lawyer's  Office^  in  which  is  a  fine 
spring  of  water,  or  rather  a  reservoir  where  the  droppings  from  the  ceiling 
have  collected ;  the  other,  through  a  pas^sage  to  what  is  called  the  Armory, 
from  an  incrustation  that  has  received  the  name  of  Ajax^s  Shield. 

Between  the  Lawyer*s  Office  and  the  Armory,  and  communicating  with 
both,  is  another  large,  irregular  apartment,  which  is  named  Weyer's  Hall,  alter 
the  original  discoverer  of  tiic  cave,  who,  together  with  his  dog,  stands  immor- 
talized in  one  corner.  Before  we  get  bewildered  and  lost  in  this  part  of  the 
cave,  which  is  more  intricate  than  any  other,  let  us  return  to  the  guide- 
board  in  the  centre  of  Barney^s  Hall,  and  pursue  the  route  usually  taken  by 
visiters. 

Following  the  right  hand  opening,  mentioned  above,  which  is  rather  low, 
being  not  more  than  five  feet  in  height,  you  pass  into  the  Twin  Room,  taking 
heed  lest  you  fall  into  the  Devil's  Rake  Oven,  which  yawns  close  by  your  feet. 
This  room  is  small,  and  communicates  directly  with  the  Bannister  Room,  which 
is  fifty-nine  feet  distant  from  the  guide-board.  The  arch  here  suddenly  ex- 
pands, and  becomes  elevated  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
climbing  you  may  return  to  the  Porter*s  Lodge  through  a  passage  directly  over 
the  one  which  you  have  just  passed.  Although  there  are  many  beauties  in 
this  upper  passage,  I  would  advise  no  one  who  is  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  nature's  works  to  attempt  it. 

A  descent  of  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  Twin  Room,  in  a  direction  doe  west, 
brings  you  into  the  Tan  Yard,  which  contains  many  beauties.  The  floor  is 
irregular,  in  'some  .places  sinking  into  holes  somewhat  resembling  tao-vats, 
which,  together  with  several  hanging  stalactites  resembling  hides,  have  given 
.  a  name  to  this  immense  apartment.  On  the  southeast  side  of  the  room,  imme- 
diately to  the  left  of  the  main  path,  is  a  large  opening,  which  admits  you  at 
once  into  the  armory  already  mentioned. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here,  that  I  have  omitted,  and  shall  omit  to  men- 
tion, many  beautiful  appearances  in  the  diflerent  rooms,  because  they  are  noted 
.  upon  the  map  of  the  cave,  lately  published  by  the  author  of  this  sketch. 

Changing  your  course  to  the  northwest,  you  leave  the  Tan  Yard,  by  a  rough 
but  not  difficult  ascent  of  twenty  feet,  at  an  angle  of  eighteen  degrees,  into 
what  may  be  considered  as  an  elevated  continuation  of  the  same  room,  but 
which  has  been  deservedly  dignified  with  a  distinct  appellation.  To  your 
right,  as  you  step  upon  level  ground,  you  will  observe  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock  rising  with  great  regularity ;  if  you  strike  upon  it  with  your  hand  it  sends 
forth  a.  deep,  mellow  sound,  strongly  resembling  the  tones  of  a  basedrum, 
whence  the  room  has  received  the  name  of  the  Drum  Room.  Upon  a  closer 
examination,  this  apparent  wall  will  be  found  to  be  only  a  thin  stalactitic  parti- 
tion, extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  There  is  nothing  else  of  much 
interest  in  this  apartment — we  will  proceed  to  the  more  magnificent  portions 
of' the  cavern. 

You  leave  the  Drum  Room  by  a  flight  of  natural  stairs,  seven  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height.  A  large  opening  now  presents  itself,  which  expands  to  an 
extensive  apartment,  to  reach  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  ten  feet,  by  means  of  a  substantial  pair  of  stairs.  This 
apartment  is  the  far-famed  Ball  Room.  It  is  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty-six 
wide,  and  about  twenty-five  high,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  path  by  which 
you  entered  it.    .The  general  course  of  the  room  is  from  north  to  south,  but  at 
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as  you  enter  the  room  $  but  we  will  diverge  a  little  to  the  right,  and  ezpbre  the 
dark  recess  that  presents  itself  to  view. 

The  floor  of  Congress  Hall  is  very  uneven,  and  at  the  northern  extremity 
rises  somewhat  abruptly.  Climbing  Uiis  ascent,  if  you  pass  through  one  of  the 
openings  in  the  wall  mentioned  above,  you  will  be  able  to  see  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  other  half  of  the  room ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  traverse  it,  on  account 
of  two  or  three  deep  pits  that  occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
side  of  the  room.  Turning  around  to  the  right  of  the  opening  through  which 
you  passed,  your  eye  vainly  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  deep,  dark  abyss  that 
presents  itself,  and  you  hesitate  to  descend.  Its  name,  the  Infernal  Regions, 
does  not  offer  many  inducements  to  enter  it ;  and  for  many  years  it  has  been 
supposed  to  contain  fixed  air,  so  that  visiters  avoid  it,  and  it  has  never  until 
recently  been  thoroughly  explored. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  accompanied  by  my  brother,  I  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  explore  this  room,  for  I  doubted  the  existence  of  any  bad  air,  as  I  had  never 
detected  any  in  the  course  of  extensive  researches  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
cave.  The  guide  accompanied  us,  and  we  each  carried  two  candles,  leaving  a 
lighted  one  also  at  the  end  of  Congress  Hall.  Thus  prepared,  we  descended 
about  twenty-nine  feet  before  we  reached  a  landing-place.  Here  our  candles 
burned  dimly,  and  great  care  was  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  going  out 
entirely ;  indeed,  four  of  them  were  out  at  one  time,  yet  we  experienced  no 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  any  other  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  nnuch- 
dreaded  gas.  The  floor  was  not  level,  but  inclined  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees,  and  when  we  emerged  from  the  pit  into  which  we  had  first 
entered,  our  candles  again  shone  brightly,  and  displayed  to  our  view  a  room 
more  extensive  than  any  I  have  yet  described.  Its  greatest  length  was  from 
east  to  west,  and  seemed  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  path  over  which  we  hare 
just  travelled.  From  its  great  length,  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  it  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  Ball-room,  and  perhaps  might  communicate  with  it 
by  some  yet  undiscovered  passage.  So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  this  idea, 
that  I  determined  to  ascertain,  if  practicable,  how  far  I  was  correct.  For  this 
purpose,  I  set  my  watch  exactly  with  my  brother's,  and  requested  him  to  go  to 
the  Ball-room,  and  to  pursue,  as  far  as  possible,  a  low  passage  that  leads  to  the 
right  from  the  foot  of  the  French  Hill,  while  I  went  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  immense  apartment.  At  an  appointed  moment,  I  fired  a  pistol,  but  the 
only  answer  was  the  deafening  reverberations  of  the  sound,  rolling  like  thunder 
along  the  lofty  arches.  I  shouted — but  no  return  met  my  ear,  save  the  hollow 
echo  of  my  own  voice,  and  I  began  to  tliink  that  I  had  been  hasty  in  my  opiniou 
At  this  moment,  a  beautiful  stalactite  sparkled  in  the  light  of  my  candle,  and  1 
forgot  my  desire  to  find  some  unknown  passage,  in  my  anxiety  to  secure  this 
prize.  Taking  the  butt  of  my  pistol,  I  hammered  gently  upon  it  to  disengage 
it  from  the  rock  where  it  hung.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  taps  distinctly  an- 
swered, apparently  from  the  centre  of  the  solid  rock.  A  repetition  ot  the 
blows  brought  a  repetition  of  the  answer,  and,  by  comparing  notes,  we  were 
fully  satisfied  that  there  could  be  but  little  space  between  the  two  rooms. 

We  have  lingered  so  long  in  these  Infernal  Regions  that  we  must  hasten 
back  to  the  spot  whence  we  diverged,  in  the  centre  of  Congress  Hall.  Our 
course  now  lies  to  the  south-west,  up  a  perpendicular  ascent  of  seventeen  feeu 
to  what  is  called  the  Lobby.  From  this  place  an  expert  climber,  well  acquainted 
with  the  cave,  may  pass  through  secret  passages  and  by-rooms  to  the  end  of 
the  cave,  without  once  entering  the  main  path ;  but  we  will  pursue  the  accus- 
tomed route. 

You  have  ascended  to  the  Lobby,  only  to  descend  again  on  the  other  side ; 
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loftj  than  any  tbat  we  have  ^t  entered.    Its  length  is  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  feet,  its  breadth  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  its  height  fifty ! 

At  the  farthest  e]Ftremity,  a  beautiful  white  spire  shoots  up  to  a  considerable 
height,  which  is  appropriately  styled  the  Steeple,  and  has,  no  doubt,  suggested 
the  name  of  the  room.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Church  is  a  recess, 
raised  soTeral  feet,  of  considerable  extent.  This  forms  a  very  good  gallery 
to  the  church.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  gallery,  and  in  full  view  from 
below,  is  a  great  number  of  pendent  stalactites,  of  several  feet  in  length,  and 
oi  various  sizes,  ranged  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ,  and  bearing  a. striking  re- 
semblance to  them.  If  these  stalactites  are  struck  by  any  hard  substance,  they 
send  forth  sounds  of  various  pitches,  according  to  their  size,  and  a  stick  run 
rapidly  along  several  of  them  at  once,  produces  a  very  pleasing  variety  of  sounds. 
With  great  propriety  this  is  called  the  Organ. 

Passing  under  the  Steeple,  which  rests  on  arch  elevated  not  more  than  ten 
feet,  you  enter  the  Dining  Room.  This  room  is  named  from  a  long,  naturd 
table,  that  stands  on  the  leA  side,  and  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  church,  though 
its  height  is  sixty  feet.  Were  it  not  for  the  kind  of  wall  which  the  steeple  make^. 
it  might  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  church,  and  its  length  is  there- 
fore  included  in  that  of  the  church.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  table  you  will  obeerre 
a  small,  uninviting  opening ;  if  you  are  not  deterred  by  the  unpromising  ap- 
pearance of  the  opening,  we  will  enter,  and  see  whether  it  leads  to  anything 
worthy  of  notice.  Proceeding  only  a  few  paces,  you  suddenly  find  yourself  in 
an  immense  chamber,  stretching  from  the  gallery  of  the  Church,  with  which  it 
communicates,  parallel  to  the  Dining  Room,  to  its  utmost  extremity,  and  pn>- 
portionably  wide.  This  is  called  Jackson's  Room,  and  the  floor  is  very  irregu- 
lar and  uneven.  This  room  is  rather  uninteresting,  but  it  leads  to  one  that 
deserves  a  passing  notice. 

Directly  opposite  the  little  passage  which  conducted  you  hither,  in  a  large 
opening ;  passing  this,  the  rocks  contract,  until  only  a  narrow  pass  is  left  a  few 
feet  in  length.  This  conducts  you,  if  not  to  the  most  magnificent,  at  least  to 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  cavern.  There  is  bat 
one  apartment,  and  that  is  small^  but  the  Garden  of  Eden — for  so  it  is  called— 
derives  its  beauty  from  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  immense  stalactites 
hanging  from  the  roof,  and  meeting  the  stalagmites,  which  have  ascended  from 
the  floor  to  meet  them  ;  or,  in  few  words,  it  seems  as  if,  at  some  former  period, 
a  sheet  of  water  had  poured  down  from  the  roof,  and,  by  some  wonderful  ope- 
ration of  nature,  had  become  suddenly  petrified.  This  sheet  is  not  continuous, 
but  strongly  resembles  the  folds  of  heavy  drapery,  and  you  may  pass  anion g  the 
windings  as  through  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  and  the  light  of  a  candle  shines 
distinctly  through  any  part  of  it.  A  portion  of  the  floor  of  this  room  is  com- 
posed of  a  beautiful  fine  yellow  sand,  whereas  most  of  the  cave  is  a  atiflf  clay, 
with  very  few  indications  of  sand. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Dining  Room,  for  there  is  no  other 
place  of  egress  ;  but  let  us  first  turn  oflf  to  the  lel\,  as  we  return,  into  a  sm%ll 
passsge,  that  does  not  seem  to  lead  very  far.  Be  careful ! — ^there  is  a  deep  hok 
just  before  you.  Now  look  through  this  opening,  which  is  large  enough  for  a 
roan  comfortably  to  pass  through,  holding  your  candle  above  your  head ;  you 
will  see  a  deep,  unexplored  abyss, 

"  Where  the  footstep  of  morttd  hat  never  trod.'' 

No  man  has  ever  yet  ventured  into  this  place,  for  it  can  only  be  entered  by 
means  of  a  rope-ladder ;  but  if  my  life  is  spared,  and  my  courage  does  not  fail 
me,  I  shall,  at  no  distant  period,  attempt  to  explore  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
apartment. 
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One  might  almost  imagine  that  Poliok  had  visited  this  wonder,  and  caaght  the 
idea  so  forcibly  expressed  above,  from  viewing  this  magnificent  scene. 

.  We  have  already  so  much  exceeded  our  intended  limits,  that  we  can  only 
look  into  the  large  apartment  that  occupies  the  space  behind  the  tower,  which 
is  called  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Room,  and  then  hasten  back  to  the  main  path. 

Jefferson's  Room,  that  we  left  some  time  since,  is  very  irregular  in  shape, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long,  following  the  various  windings. 
What  is  commonly  called  the  end  of  the  cave,  is  distinguished  by  two  singxilar, 
thin,  lamellar  rocks,  five  or  six  .feet  in  diameter,  united  at  their  bases,  but 
spreading  out  so  that  the  outer  edges  are  several  feet  apart ;  this  is  called  the 
Fly  Trap.  To  the  left  of  the  Fly  Trap  is  a  large  recess,  where  is  a  fine 
spring,  at  which  the  weary  visiter  is  glad  to  slake  his  thirst,  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Very  many  visiters  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  long  before  they  have  gone 
over  the  ground  that  we  have,  but  I  am  writing  only  for  those  who,  like  me, 
are  not  satisfied,  until  every  thing  is  seen  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Such 
would  not  excuse  me  did  I  not  mention  one  more  curiosity,  which  few  take  the 
trouble  to  visit.  A  few  yards  beyond  the  Fly  Trap,  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
solid  wall  at  the  height  of  about  twelve  feet,  through  which  you  are  admitted  by 
a  teinporaiy  ladder.  By  hard  climbing  you  soon  penetrate  to  the  end  of  the 
recess,  where  you  will  find  the  Source  of  the  Nile !  This  is  a  beautiful  lim- 
pid  spring,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  stalagmite,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to 
bear  your  weight ;  in  this  crust  there  is  a  perforation  that  gives  you  access  to 
the  water  beneath. 

As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  I  have  described  very  cursorily  this  wonderful 
cavern ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  no  pen  can  adequately  describe  a  cariosity 
80  extensive,  so  magnificent,  and  so  varied  in  its  beauties. 


THE  GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. 

tS««p«ffB87.] 

Antifaros  is  a  small  island  in  the  Archipelago,  sixteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  about  one  mile  east  of  Paros.  The  Cyclades  are  clusters  of  islands 
situated  on  the  north  of  Candia,  and  east  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Athens,  among 
which  are  the  islands  of  Scyros,  where  Achilles,  Homer's  hero,  passed  his 
infancy ;  Delos,  celebrated  for  the  birth  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  for  its  palm-trees 
and  festivals ;  and  Naxos,  noted  for  some  of  the  events  which  happened  to 
Ariadne,  Theseus,  and  Bacchus. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  object  in  these  islands  is  the  celebrated  Grotto 
or  Cavern  of  Antiparos,  which  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  known  from  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  for  there  are  two  inscrip- 
tion^  on  natural  pillars  near  the  entrance,  bearing  the  names  of  several  individ- 
uals celebrated  in  Grecian  history ;  and  there  exists  a  tradition  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  that  Antipater  and  others,  who  conspired  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  took  refuge  in  this  cave  for  fear  of  being  pursued,  after 
their  designs  had  been  counteracted,  which  occurrence  must  have  taken  place 
about  2170  years  ago.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  all  knowledge  of  th^ 
grotto  was  lust,  as  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  any  person  wa« 
known  to  enter  it ;  whether  this  arose  through  terror  arising  from  superstition, 
or  was  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  cavern,  is  not  exactly  known ; 
but  whichever  it  was,  an  Italian  traveller  named  Magni  was  the  first  person  in 
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modern  times  who  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  exploring  this  dark  and  dismal 
spot,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account. 

"  Having  been  informed,"  says  Magni,  '^  that  in  the  island  of  Andparos  a 
gigantic  statue  was  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  we  (the  French  con* 
sul  and  himself)  resolved  to  pay  it  a  visit ;  accordingly  we  landed  on  the  iriaod, 
and  walked  about  four  miles  over  some  beautiful  plains  and  sloping  woodlanda, 
till  we  came  to  a  little  hill  on  the  side  of  which  yawned  a  hideous  cavern, 
whose  terrific  gloom  almost  repressed  our  curiosity ;  after  a  moment's  pause, 
however,  we  entered,  and  had  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces,  when  we 
perceived  that  the  supposed  statue  of  a  giant  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
a  sparry  concretion  formed  by  water  dropping  from  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and 
gradually  hardening  into  a  figure,  which  the  fears  of  the  country  people  had 
transformed  into  a  monster  (the  calcareous  depositions  formed  on  the  roofs  of 
caverns  are  called  in  scientific  language  stalactites,  whereas  stalagmites  are  in* 
crustations  formed  on  the  floors  of  caverns).  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, we  determined  to  penetrate  farther  in  quest  of  new  adventures ;  and, 
as  we  proceeded,  new  wonders  presented  themselves  to  our  contemplation  :  the 
spars,  formed  into  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  exhibited  a  kind  df  petrified 
grove, — some  white,  some  green,  and  all  receding  in  due  perspective.  Our 
amazement  was  much  increased  by  considering  that  these  objects  were  mere 

groductions  of  nature,  who  had  in  her  playful  moments  decorated  the  scene  for 
er  own  amusement.  But  we  had'  hitherto  seen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  of 
the  place,  and  were  only  introduced  into  the  portico  of  this  stupendous  temple. 
In  one  corner  of  the  half-illuminated  recess  we  discovered  an  opening  about 
three  feet  wide,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  place  totally  dark,  and  which  our 
guide  assured  us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  reservoir  of  water  ;  upon  this 
we  threw  down  several  stones,  which  rumbled  along  the  descent  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  seemed  to  fall  into  a  bed  of  water ;  but  as  we  were  anxious  to 
gain  more  satisfactory  intelligence,  we  prevailed  on  a  Levantine  mariner  to  light 
a  flambeau  and  explore  the  narrow  sperture.  After  continuing  in  it  for  about 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned,  holding  some  beautiful  pieces  of  white  spar 
in  his  hand,  and  informing  us  that  the  place  was  full  of  similar  incrustations. 
We  now  ventured  to  follow  him  for  about  fifty  paces,  cautiously  descendinf; 
by  a  steep  and  dangerous  path ;  but  on  approaching  a  precipice  which  led  into 
a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  we  returned  for  a  ladder,  flambeau,  and  other  things  to 
expedite  our  descent.  We  then  went  down  into  the  most  magnificent  part  of 
the  cavern,  and  having  lighted  a  number  of  candles,  were  entertained  with  a 
most  glittering  and  interesting  scene.  The  roof  was  hung  with  beautiful  icicles, 
transparent  as  glass,  yet  solid  as  marble  ;  the  sides  were  regularly  formed  with 
spars ;  the  floor  consisted  of  solid  marble,  and  in  several  places  were  repre- 
sentations of  magnificent  columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects,  as  if  na- 
ture had  designed  to  mock  the  richest  works  of  art.  Below  this  spacious  grotto 
there  appeared  another  cavern,  into  which  I  descended  about  fifty  paces  by 
means  of  a  rope,  and  at  length  arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground,  where 
the  bottom  consisted  of  a  soft  clay,  and  easily  yielded  to  my  pressure  ;  but  here, 
as  in  the  upper  cave,  was  a  variety  of  beautiful  crystallizations,  one  of  which 
particularly  resembled  a  table.  Upon  our  egress  from  this  stupendous  grotto, 
we  perceived  a  Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  entrance,  but  the  charac- 
ters were  so  obliterated  by  time  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  decipher 
them." 

As  this  is  the  first  modern  account  of  the  grotto,  and  does  not  contain  full 
particulars  of  all  its  wonders,  we  shall  introduce  the  following,  which  we  con* 
aider  one  of  the  most  graphic  descriptions  that  can  be  given. 
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MThen  we  had  walked  about  2^00  yards  down  this  descent,  we  saw  two  beauti- 
ful pillars  of  a  glittering  yellow  marble,  which  seemed  formed  to  support  the 
roof ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  descended  another  precipice,  which  the  guides 
assured,  us  was  the  last. 

"  At  the  bottom  of  this  precipice  we  found  ourselves  for  some  way  upon  plain 
even  ground  ;  but  after  walking  about  40  yards  we  entered  an  alley,  the  sides 
and  roof  of  which  were  entirely  compo8|d  of  black  stone,  and  the  rocks  were 
in  some  places  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  we  were  forced  to  slide  down  on  our 
backs,  and  were  bruised  miserably  in  passing.  Over  our  heads  were  nothing 
but  dismal  rocks,  some  of  which  threatened  to  fall  in  upon  us,  and  the  light  of 
our  guides'  torches  only  served  to  show  the  surface  of  some  dirty  lakes  of 
waters. 

*'  If  I  had  repented  of  my  expedition  before,  I  now  gave  myself  over  for  lost, 
bitterly  accusing  all  the  travellers  who  had  given  such  a  description  of  the 
place  as  excited  people's  curiosity,  without  warning  them  of  the  horrors  that 
lay  in  the  way.  In  the  midst  of  these  sad  reflections  we  lost  four  of  our  guides, 
and  as  the  place  was  now  much  darker  for  want  of  their  torches,  I  expected  to 
follow  them  into  some  of  those  lakes  where  I  supposed  they  had  ineviubly 
perished,  although  the  two  remaining  guides  assured  us  that  we  should  soon 
meet  their  companions  again,  and  that  we  were  very  near  the  end  of  our 
journey. 

"  Our  passage  was  now  become  extremely  narrow,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  over  the  rugged  rocks,  when  in  an  instant  I  heard  & 
hissing  noise,  and  fotmd  myself  in  total  darkness.  The  guides  told  us  they  had 
accidentally  dropped  their  torches  in  a  puddle  of  water ;  but  exhorted  us  to  crawl 
forward,  and  told  us  there  was  no  danger.  I  was,  indeed,  astonished  at  the 
courage  of  these  men,  in  a  place  where  I  thought  four  of  them  had  already  per- 
ished ;  but  as  I  thought  it  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  escape  from  our  situation, 
I  determined  to  lie  down  and  die  where  I  was.  One  of  the  guides,  however,  im- 
mediately came  up  to  me,  and  clapping  his  hand  firmly  over  my  eyes,  dragged 
ne  a  few  paces  forward.  While  I  was  in  this  strange  situation,  expecttne 
death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  trembling  at  the  rough  behavior  of  my  conduct- 
or, he  suddenly  lifted  me  over  a  great  stone,  set  me  on  my  feet,  and  removed 
his  hand  from  my  eyes.  But  what  language  can  express  my  transport  and  as- 
tonishment at  that  moment,  when,  instead  of  darkness  and  despair,  ail  was 
splendor  and  magnificence  before  me  ;  my  friends  all  appeared  about  me  ;  the 
place  was  illuminated  by  fifly  torches  ;  and  all  the  guides  welcomed  me  to  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos.  I  now  found  that  the  four  men  whom  I  had  deemed 
lost,  had  given  us  the  slip  in  order  to  get  the  torches  lighted  before  we  came ; 
and  the  other  two  had  wilfully  put  out  their  lights  that  we  might  enter  out  of 
utter  darkness  into  this  pavilion  of  splendor  and  glory. 

"The  grotto  in  which  we  now  were  is  120  yards  wide,  113  long,  and  about 
16  yards  high.  These  dimensions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  which 
travellers  have  generally  presented  to  the  public ;  but  they  are  certainly  accu- 
rate, for  I  took  them  with  my  own  hand.  Imagine  then  an  immense  arch  like 
this,  lined  with  crystallized  white  marble,  and  illumined  by  fifty  torches,  and 
you  will  Have  some  idea  of  the  place  in  which  I  spent  three  hours.  The  roof, 
which  is  a  fine  vaulted  arch,  is  hung  all  over  with  icicles  of  white  marble,  some 
of  them  ten  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  waist ;  and  from  these  depended  a 
thousand  festoons  of  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  same  substance,  but  so  extreme- 
ly glittering  that  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  them  without  dazzling  one's  eyes. 
The  sides  of  the  arch  seem  planted  with  trees  of  white  marble,  rising  in  rows 
one  above  the  other ;  from  these  are  hung  beautifiU  festoons,  tied  as  it  were  from 
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CAVERNS.  98 

FINGAL'S  CAVE. 

Fino4l's  Cave,  in  the  isle  of  StaflTa,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Hebndes,  on 
the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  has  always  been  an  object  of  attraction  to  the 
tourist  and  the  lover  of  nature.  The  little  island  of  Stafia  lies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mull,  about  nine  miles  north-east  from  lona,  or  Columb-KilL  The  name 
StaflTa  is  Norwegian,  and  is  very  properly  bestowed  on  this  picturesque  spot  on 
account  of  its  singular  construction  :  it  implies  a  staflf,  prop,  or  figuratively,  a 
column.  Its  circumference  is  estimated  at  about  two  miles.  It  forms  a  sort 
of  table-land  of  an  irregular  surface,  bounded  on  all  sides  b^  perpendicular  cliflTs, 
varying  in  altitude,  and  broken  into  numerous  recesses  and  promontories.  It 
is  intersected  by  one  deep  division,  scarcely  to  be  termed  a  valley,  which  di* 
vides  the  higher  and  more  columnar  part  from  the  remainder  of  the  island.  At 
the  highest  tides,  this  more  remarkably  columnar  portion,  which  forms  its  south- 
western side,  appears  to  terminate  almost  abruptly  in  the  water ;  but  the  retiring 
tide  shows  a  causeway  of  broken  columns,  forming  a  sort  of  beach  at  its  foot. 
Round  the  other  sides  of  the  island  there  is  also  a  beach  of  varying  breadth, 
consisting  of  detached  fragments,  and  of  rocks  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  in  man^r 
irregular  directions.  This  beach,  when  the  weather  is  perfectly  calm  and  the 
swell  off  the  shore,  under  due  precautions  will  afford  landing  in  various  spots ; 
but  it  is  on  the  eastern  side  that  the  taost  numerous  landing  places  occur.  Va* 
rious  narrow  creeks,  sheltered  by  the  island  itself  from  the  predominant  west 
swell,  admit  of  easy  access  in  moderate  weather,  provided  the  wind  is  in  a 
favorable  direction ;  but  the  love  of  the  marvellous  has  conferred  on  Staffa  a  ter« 
rific  reputation,  which  a  greater  resort  has  discovered  to  be  somewhat  allied  to 
that  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

The  highest  of  the  perpendicular  faces  which  bound  it,  rise  about  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  above  the  high-water  mark,  and  these  are  on  the  south-western 
side  ;  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  island  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  sunken  rocks  around  it,  but  the  water 
deepens  rapidly  from  the  shore.  There  is  a  soil  of  considerable  depth  on  the 
surface,  which  is  covered  with  herbage.  The  whole  of  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  island  is  supported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  mostly  about  fifty  feet 
high,  standing  in  beautifully  formed  colonnades,  according  as  the  points  of  land 
form  themselves  upon  a  firm  basis  of  solid  unformed  rock ;  above  these,  the 
stratum  which  reaches  to  the  soil  or  surface  of  the  island  varies  in  thickness, 
as  the  island  itself  is  formed  into  hills  or  valleys.  Each  hill  which  hangs  over 
the  columns  below  forms  an  ample  pediment ;  some  of  these  are  about  sixty 
feet  in  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  point,  formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  kill  ^n 
each  side,  almost  into  the  shape  of  those  used  in  architecture. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore,  studded  with  these  grand  and  striking  character- 
istics,  th|  Cave  of  Fingal  in  all  its  grandeur  appears.  The  mind  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  such  a  space,  supported  on  each  aide  by 
ranges  of  columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which  have  been  broken 
off.  In  different  places  a  yellow  stalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  varies 
the  color  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance,  and  to  render  it  still  more  agreeaUe, 
the  light  is  reflected  from  without,  so  that  the  farthest  extremity  is  very  plainly 
seen,  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  is 
perfectly  dry  and  wholesome,  and  free  entirely. from  damp  vapors. 

The  pillars  are  generally  erect,  and  although  not  tall,  of  large  diameters ;  at 
their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement  made  by  the  upper  sides  of  such  as  have 
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been  broken  off,  which  extends  as  far  under  water  as  the  eye  can  see.    Here 
the  forms  of  the  pillars  are  apparent ;  they  vary  perpetually  in  the  number  of 
their  angles,  the  pentagon  and  hexagon  being  the  most  common,  and  those  of 
an  inferior  number  of  angles  being  less  common  than  those  of  a  superior.   Their 
joints  are  very  irregularly  placed,  and  are  frequently  deficient  through  a.  con- 
siderable length.     When  separated,  the  touching  surfaces  are  either  flat,  or 
marked  by  a  slight  respective  concavity  and  convexity.     The  diameters  of  the 
largest  pillars  have  been  found  to  measure  five,  and  the  heights  of  many  of  thena 
seven  feet.     Their  surfaces  are  rough  and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  direc- 
tions, yet  their  perpendicular  figure  is  easily  traced  ;  hence,  whatever  might 
have  caused  their  dislocation,  it  happened  after  the  formation  of  the  pillars.   The 
pillars,  and  indeed  the  whole  island,  consist  of  a  mass  of  basalt :  a  sandstone 
bed  has  been  seen  at  low  water  on  the  south-western  side,  and  most  of  the  trap 
rocks  of  the  Western  islands  are  founded  on  beds  of  this  formation.     The  term 
trap  is  one  given  to  a  class  of  rocks  having  a  resemblance  to  one  another  in 
mineralogical  characters,  from  the  Swedish  word  trappa^  a  stair,  because  of  the 
stair-like  appearance  they  present.     The  texture  of  the  pillars  is  more  compact, 
more  crystalline,  and  less  earthy  than  that  of  basalt  in  general,  and  it  is  at  the 
same  time  less  homogeneous,  less  black,  more  fragile  and  sonorous.    The  ati«- 
tum  above  the  pillars  is  found  to  be  uniformly  the  same,  consisting  of  number- 
less small  pillars  bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions,  sometimes  so  irregu- 
larly that  the  stones  can  only  be  said  to  have  an  inclination  to  assume  a  columnar 
form ;  in  others  more  regular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  disturbing  the  stratiun 
of  large  pillars,  whose  tops  keep  everywhere  a  uniform  and  regular  line. 

The  length  of  the  Cave,  calculated  from  the  rock  without,  is  estimated  at 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  but  from  the  pitch  of  the  arch  two  hundred  end 
fifty.  At  the  mouth  of  the  arch  it  is  about  fifty  feet  broad,  which  in  the  interior 
becomes  narrower  ;  its  height  at  the  entrance  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet ;  at  the  end  it  decreases  to  seventy.  These  grand  natural  colonnades*  and 
the  broken  pillars  of  the  roof,  present  the  appearance  of  the  enrichments  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Compared  to  this,  a  writer  of  great  talent  exclaims.  What 
are  the  cathedrals  or  the  palaces  built  by  man  ? — mere  models  or  playthings, 
imitations  as  diminutive  as  his  works  will  always  be  when  compared  to  those 
of  Nature.  Where  is  now  the  boast  of  the  architect  ? — ^regularity,  the  only 
part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to  exceed  his  mistress,  Nature,  is  here  fouiKi 
enthroned  in  full  possession.  Is  not  this  the  school  where  the  arts  were  origi- 
nally studied,  and  what  has  been  added  to  this  by  the  whole  Grecian  school  ? 
— a  capital  to  ornament  the  column  of  Nature,  of  which  they  could  execute  only 
^a  modeL;  and  for  that  very  capital  they  were  obliged  to  a  bush  of  Acanthus. 
How  amply  does  Nature  repay  those  who  study  her  wonderful  works !  The 
Cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north-east  by  east,  by  the  compass. 

Proceeding  along  the  shore  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  highest  pillars 
are  met  with.  Their  surface  is  rough,  with  large  lumps  of  stone  adhering  to 
them,  and  their  general  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate  remains  of  Java,  and 
the  more  so  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear  to  be  of  the  very  same  ston^of  which 
the  pillars  are  formed ;  this  whole  stratum  lies  in  an  inclined  position,  gradually 
verging  toward  the  south-east.  There  are  many  caves  in  various  parts  of  the 
cliff  around  the  island,  into  which  the  deep  sullen  billows  of  the  Atlantic  roll 
with  a  noise  resembling  heavy  and  distant  ordnance.  One  on  the  western  side 
has  its  pillars  curved ;  instead  of  being  upright,  they  lie  down  on  their  sides, 
each  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  resembling  somewhat  the  ribs  of  & 
vessel.  Off  this  cavern,  which  is  termed  Clamshell  Cave,  is  situated  a  very 
extraordinary  aggregation  of  columns  forming  a  conical  detached  rock,  calleU, 
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Dr.  Macnlloch  oba«rves :  "  But  ir  thii  Cave  were  STen  destitDte  of  that  crin, 
■ymmetTy,  and  richness,  arising  from  the  multiplicity  o[  parts,  combined  *iili 
-  greatness  of  dimenaions  and  simplicity  of  style  which  it  possesses ;  atill  ihe 
prolonged  length,  the  twilight  gloom  half  concealing  the  playful  and  varvinj; 
flffecta  of  reflected  lights,  the  echo  of  ibe  measured  surge  as  it  rises  and 
falls,  the  transparent  gresa  of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  saliiiKla 
of  the  whole  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress  a  mind  phed  with  any 
tense  of  beauty  in  an  or  nature.  If  l«  these  be  added  that  peculiar  aentimenl 
with  which,  perbapa,  Nature  most  impresses  us,  when  she  allows  us  to  di>« 
comparisons  between  her  works  and  those  of  Art,  we  shall  be  compelled  ut 
own  it  is  not  without  cause  that  celebrity  has  been  conferred  on  th«  Care  el 
Pingal." 


BASALTIC  FORMATIONS. 

Basalt  is  a  t«rm  employed  by  geologists  to  describe  a  rocky  compomd, 
which  forms  the  most  beautiful  columnar  masses  to  be  found  in  the  atnwtnre 
of  our  globe.  In  many  places  these  natural  architectural  edi6cea  are  to  b« 
found,  exceeding  in  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  arrangement  Ihe  boasted  to- 
loaail  of  Egyptian  or  Indian  art.  Basaltic  rormaliocis  have  a  singular  tendency 
to  assume  a  columnar  shape,  and  while  this  fact  is  allowed  to  he  a  characirf 
iatic  of  this  mineral,  no  conslitueni  solid  rnvterial  of  the  globe  has  been  mors 
fJrequeDtly  the  subject  of  dispute  among  recent  geologisia — an  almust  e<]uil 
number  strongly  contending  for  its  igneous  and  its  squMOS  origin. 


Basaltic  colamna  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude  are  found  in  nrariy  ervrr 
mrt  of  the  world,  but  the  moat  remarkable  groups  are  to  be  seen  among  the 
British  islands.  As  it  is  not  our  design  to  notice  in  detail  these  fonnation^. 
but  simply  to  make  a  geological  inquiry  concerning  this  species  of  miner»l,  we 
will  lake  but  a  brief  view  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  of  th«M 
groups,  as  illustrative  of  the  whole. 

The  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  consists  of  three  piers  projecting  from 
th«  base  of  a  stratified  cliff  about  four  hundred  feet  in  botght;  the  princiful 
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cipally  of  secondary  limestone,  in  which  are  hundreds  of  caverns.  Maoy  of 
these-  are  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  natural  ice-hoases, 
so  cold  as  to  contain  ice  all  the  year ;  others  on  account  of  their  vast  size ;  sod 
others  because  they  contain  some  of  the  most  curious  specimens  that  nature 
forms  in  these  dark  and  deep  recesses. 

During  a  few  years  past  I  have  explored  many  of  these  caverns,  but  as  I 
should  weary  you  were  I  to  describe  all  I  have  seen,  I  will  only  give  you  t 
sketch  of  the  Great  Cavern,  the  most  interesting  one,  by  far,  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States. 

This  cavern  is  situated  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Schoharie  Court 
House,  and  was  first  explored  in  1831.  The  first  opening  is  a  gradual  de« 
pression  in  the  earth,  about  twelve  feet  in  depth,  which  reaches  to  a  perpen- 
dicular  passage  in  the  limestone,  about  ten  feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth,  and 
seventy-five  in  depth.  This  opening  was  at  first  descended  by  a  rope,  but  it 
is  now  by  a  ladder,  which,  in  its  present  condition,  is  by  far  the  more  danger- 
ous of  the  two.  At  this  depth  is  a  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock,  from  which  the 
mineral,  prickly  arragonite,  has  been  procured.  From  the  base  of  the  ladder 
commences  a  passage  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and  fifty-five  in  length, 
running  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  an  angle  of  at  least  sixty  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  The  walls  of  this  passage,  when  first  discovered,  were  covered  with 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  arragonite  ever  found  in  this  country ;  but  they  were 
soon  stripped  of  this  interesting  mineral,  and  the  cavern,  it  was  supposed,  con- 
tained no  more. 

During  my  last  visit  I  saw  a  quantity  of  clay  adhering  to  the  rock  at  the 
height  of  about  forty  feet,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  a  deposits  of  arragonite 
might  be  concealed  under  it.  With  considerable  difficulty  I  succeeded  in 
reaching  this  spot  by  means  of  a  ladder,  placed  upon  a  projecting  rock,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  passage.  AAer  removing  the  clay,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
finding  what  I  had  anticipated,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  obtained  about 
a  bushel  of  this  elegant  mineral.  But  I  might  have  paid  dearly  for  my  treasure, 
for  the  least  slip  or  unsteadiness  would  have  sent  me  headlong  down  a  gulf  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  upon  a  floor  of  pointed  rocks. 

At  the  end  of  this  inclined  passage  is  a  second  perpendicular  descent  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  from  this  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  is  another  descent  of  thirtv 
feet,  and  of  about  the  same  inclination  as  the  third  passage.     Here  the  opening 
is  about  ten  feet  wide,  but  the  perpendicular  walls  reach  about  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.     On  the  north  is  an  aperture  sufficiently  high  to  admit  a  persoa 
lying  flat  upon  the  rocky  bottom,     Iiere  is  seen  a  lake^  as  smooth  as  a  mirror^ 
and  clear  as  crystal,  on  whose  bosom  lies  a  boat  just  large  enough  to  contain  a 
single  person.     Whoever  has  the  boldness  to  navigate  this  gloomy  region,  un- 
aided and  alone,  places  lights  on  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat,  falls  upon  his 
knees,  inclines  his  head  to  protect  it  from  the  low  rough  rocks,  and  pushes  him- 
.  self  forward.     At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  the  roof  is  so  high  that  he  can  as- 
sume an  erect  position.     The  passage  varies  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  feet, 
and  the  water  from  two  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.     A  few  hundred  feet  from  the 
entrance  he  meets  with  a  semicircular  dam  formed  of  calcareous  tufa.     This  !'« 
a  brown  spongy  mass  of  lime,  sand,  &c.,  deposited  by  water.     Over  this  dam 
the  water  falls  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  the  navigator  is  obliged  to  stand 
on  this  frail  barrier  and  draw  the  boat  into  the  water  above.     But  he  sochi  meets 
with  thirteen  similar  dams  formed  in  the  same  manner,  from  fiAeen  to  twenty 
feet  apart,  and  from  two  to  fourteen  inches  above  the  water.    The  light  reflect- 
ed from  these  little  waterfalls,  presents  a  view  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty 
Having  passed  these  obstructions,  he  soon  reaches  the  termination  of  the  vaier 
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STUPENDOUS  CAVERN  AT  WATERTOWN,  NEW-YORK. 

Passing  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Watertown  a  few  days  since,  curi- 
osity induced  me  to  visit  this  wonderful  phenomenon,  first  discovered  in  1820, 
I  believe — and  an  imperfect  description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers. 

The  ground  in  which  it  is  located  is  gently  rising,  so  as  to  embrace  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  whole  town,  which  surrounds  it  in  a  crescent  form,  and  is 
beautifully  adorned  with  trees,  and  forms  an  elegant  park  or  lawn.  It  has 
long  been  neglected,  owing  to  a  destructive  fire  which  destroyed  the  factory 
belonging  to  the  Jefferson  Cotton-mills  Company,  some  years  since,  and  has  re- 
cently passed  into  the  hands  of  enterprising  individuals,  who  are  about  to  adorn 
it  with  mansions  of  an  elegant  structure.  The  scenery  all  around  is  untiikg 
and  picturesque,  with  falls  of  water  next  in  beauty  to  Trenton  and  Passaic.  Oa 
a  small  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Dlack  Water  River,  are  the  ruins  of  the  fac- 
tory just  alluded  to.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Its  stone 
walls  of  gray  and  white,  all  standing,  with  its  hollow  windows  and  broken  fis- 
sures, give  note  of  the  progress  of  decay.  The  view  from  one  end  to  the  other 
seems  interminable,  and  appears  like  a  monument  of  the  history  of  ancient 
days.  Its  bare  walls  are  unsupported  but  at  their  base,  and  their  towering 
heights  are  inaccessible,  crumbling,  and  imminent.  They  stand  as  a  moral 
emblem  of  the  resistance  against  every  thing  save  the  elements  and  time.  The 
lightning's  flash  struck  down  part  of  the  rear  wall,  which  the  fire  could  not 
overcome,  and  the  rude  tempest  still  howls  through  its  sleeping  clefU.  Its  his- 
tory tells  also  the  tale  of  wo  and  prosperity.  Its  owner  was  called  out  of  church 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  to  see  his  factory  in  flames :  it  ruined  him,  and  he  tra- 
velled to  the  far  west,  where,  unexpectedly,  he  is  now,  by  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
accounted  one  of  the  wealthiest. 

A  moonlight  visit  to  this  scene  is  beyond  my  description.  I  sat  down  on  a 
projecting  cliff  which  overlooks  the  mighty  falls  and  abyss  below,  buried  in  my 
own  thoughts,  and  the  drowning  noise  of  the  cataract,  with  its  spray  sparkling 
in  the  moonbeam,  and  its  waters  rushing  round  in  wild  and  sportive  play. 

This  extraordinary  cavern,  or  grotto,  is  about  ten  rods  from  the  river,  and 
north  of  the  fails  and  island.  A  guide,  who  resides  on  the  premises,  led  the 
way,  illuminated  the  halls  below,  and  restrained  us  from  entering  too  hastily, 
owing  to  its  dampness.  The  great  extent  of  the  cavern,  and  the  great  number 
of  spacious  rooms,  halls,  and  chambers,  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  calcareous  concretions  which  it  contains,  and  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  these  concretions,  from  the  consistence  of  lime-water,  to  that 
of  the  most  beautiful  stalactites  as  hard  as  marble,  render  it  diflicult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  describe  it,  and  I  shall  only  attempt  to  give  a  faint  description 
of  three  or  four  rooms. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  in  a  small  hollow,  about  five  feet  below  the  sur- 
rounding surface  of  the  earth ;  you  then  descend  sixteen  snd  a  half  feet  into  a 
room  about  sixteen  by  twenty  feet,  snd  eight  feet  high ;  and  behold  in  front  of 
you  a  large  flat,  or  table-rock,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square,  two  feet  thick, 
and  elevated  about  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavern  ;  the  roof  overhead 
is  covered  with  stalactites,  some  of  which  reach  to  the  table-rock.  On  your 
left  hand  is  an  arched  way  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  on  your  right 
hand  is  another  arched  way,  six  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  six  feet 
high,  which  leads  into  a  large  room.  Passing  by  this  arch  about  twenty 
feet,  yoQ  arrive  at  another,  which  leads  into  a  hall,  ten  feet  wide  and  one 
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is  partially  dosed  by  pieces  of  rock  which  have  fallen  from  above.  At  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  yards  from  the  mouth,  this  passage  opens  into  the  upper  part 
of  a  circular  room,  about  twelve  feet  in  depth,  which,  from  its  figure,  has  been 
called  '*  the  Bottle."  It  presents  nothing  very  remarkable.  Ascending  from 
this,  the  passage  is  continued  forward,  of  the  same  form,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  before,  for  a  distance  of  thirty  yards,  when  it  is  firmly  closed  by  rocks. 
Here,  however,  the  fissure  in  its  floor  is  enlarged  in  several  places.  Through 
one  of  these  openings  we  found  a  passage ;  and  descending  in  the  poeture  of 
a  chimney-sweep,  tbroush  a  space  of  fifteen  feet,  we  came  to  the  channel  of 
the  brook.  Following  this,  we  found  a  straight  and  narrow  route,  in  form  and 
course  like  the  one  above,  for  forty  yards.  Through  this  it  is  necesaary  to  go 
on  the  hands  and  knees  a  part  of  the  distance,  and  occasionally  lie  flat  down 
and  crawl  like  a  serpent,  carrying  one  arm  before  with  the  candle,  and  apply- 
ing the  other  closely  to  the  side  of  the  body  ;*and  even  with  this  expedient,  a 
person  of  greater  than  ordinary  size  might  stick  fast  in  the  passage,  and  be  una^ 
ble  to  extricate  himself  without  assistance.  At  length  the  way  becomes  wider 
and  higher,  and  its  sides  begin  to  be  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  being  crystalline,  presents,  by  the  reflection  of  the  light,  a  hand- 
some appearance.  Soon  it  expands  more,  and  passes  an  apartment  of  consid- 
erable dimensions.'  Here  all  our  toil  was  rewarded  :  our  eyes  were  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  stalactites  hanging  in  numbers  from  the  roof,  and  running  in 
ridges  like  little  columns  along  the  sides.  The  whole  surface  of  the  rock,  and 
the  pebbles  on  the  floor,  are  covered  with  an  incrustation,  white  in  some  parts, 
and  brown  in  others,  presenting  an  appearance  truly  beautiful.  The  stillness 
which  reigns  in  this  deep  part  of  the  cavern,  in  connexion  with  the  thought  that 
we  are  separated  from  the  living  world  above  by  such  a  depth  of  solid  rock,  pro- 
duces a  peculiarly  solemn  impression  on  the  mind,  while  the  reverberation  of 
our  voices,  returning  upon  our  own  ears  in  greatly  magnified  tones,  causes  a 
very  singular  sensation. 

Passing  still  onward,  the  passage  continues  for  many  yards,  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  as  we  crawled  along,  a  pleasant  sound,  as  of  falling  water,  fell  upon 
our  ears  ;  and,  indeed,  we  soon  enterod  a  cavern  larger  than  either  of  those  we 
had  seen,  from  the  side  of  which  issues  a  living  spring,  or  a  brook,  which,  like 
the  one  we  followed,  has  found  its  way  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  here 
falls  from  a  ravine  in  a  perfect  sheet,  like  a  cascade  in  miniature.  Thia  cavern 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  former.  Its  sparry  roof  and  walls,  and  its  white 
pebbles,  with  the  water  reflecting  in  its  fall  the  light  of  our  candles,  and  break- 
ing the  profound  stillness  which  would  otherwise  prevail,  produce  an  eflfect 
altogether  pleasant,  and  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  The  rill  makes 
its  way  through  the  rock  to  the  creek,  but  cannot  be  followed  more  than  twenty 
feet  from  this  cascade,  the  way  being  then  closed  by  large  stones.  At  this 
point  bones  were  found,  indicating  it  to  have  been  the  resort  of  beasts  of  prey. 
On  starting  to  come  out,  our  first  impulse  was  to  make  extensive  depredations 
on  the  incrusted  walls  and  roof,  but  the  recollection  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
passage  prevented,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  taking  one  or  two  pieces 
of  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  we  brought  out  singly  ;  and  filling  a  bag  with 
smaller  pieces,  which  we  rolled  along  in  the  path  before  us,  we  arrived  aafe  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  having  been  absent  two  and  a  half  hours. 

The  whole  distance  we  estimated  at  three  htmdred  feet ;  the  air  waa  pure, 
and  although  cold  and  damp,  our  constant  exercise  kept  up  free  circulation,  and 
we  sustained  no  injury,  except  the  bruises  received  by  our  heads  from  the  rocka. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  works  of  the 
Author  of  nature  seen  in  this  vicinity,  we  have  viewed  another  curiosity  fully 
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f<\uiil  [0  (he  former,  giving  lo  ihe  spot  new  imereit  and  greaicr  variety.  Tnip, 
ii  IS  difficult  of  acceu,  but  ihose  who  enter  it  will  be  richly  iiaid  for  their 
Ijl.ir:  the  loTers  of  adventure,  by  the  nuvelly  uf  so  romantic  a  juiirney  into  the 
Ijovfia'oTihesuthi  the  miueralogiai,  by  the  rare  and  curious  spocimena  wbich 
li<^  Till  add  10  faia  cabinet 


EXTRAORDINARY  CAVERN  IN  GEORGIA. 

Upon  the  repr«««ntatii>n  of  the  citiienB  of  Lafayette,  >  amaU  but  growing  Til- 
lage in  the  county  of  Walker,  Georgia,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  eubi«rra- 
ntui  carern,  fire  or  six  miles  from  the  above-named  village ;  and  being  rather 
ail  dmirer  of  ih«  works  of  naluie,  curiosity  prompted  me,  accompanied  by  fiv« 
or  SIX  others,  u>  visit  il. 

The  company  being  met,  with  lighted  torches  we  entered  the  cave,  through 
i  Mnall  aperture,  descending  a  flight  of  natural  stairs  almost  perpendicularly, 
i-ume  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  company  having  all  got  down  safe,  I  could  not 
^I'uid,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  and  wonder,  exclaiming,  "  0  Lord  God  AI- 
n.inh-.y,  how  wonderful  are  all  thy  works  !"  for  we  were  then  shown  the  grand- 
ti.  and  most  iiiagiii6cent  room  that  I  have  ever  beheld,  formed  on  each  side 
"11^  ihe  utmost  regularity,  and  ceiled  overhead  with  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
f'^'Si  and  being  desirous  of  viewing  as  minutely  as  we  could,  from  the  smpli- 
iiJe  uS  this  anomaly  of  nature,  its  various  curiosities,  we  raised  a  considerabl* 
l-'iii,  and  illuminai«d  the  room  as  far  as  we  could  by  the  means  we  had, 
'^Ma  we  discovered  that  an  almost  infinite  number  of  stalaciitea  had  been 
I'Tiiied  by  the  almost  continual  dripping  of  the  wai«r,  resembling  in  eize  and 
apif  stance  various  animal  bodies. 

li>-i[ig  somewhat  satisfied  with  our  examination  of  this  apartment,  with  our 
I'ins  glowing  with  wonder,  love,  and  praise  to  the  Architect  of  nature,  we 
rrxn^d  slowly  and  rather  pensively  along  this  solitary  and  hitherto  unexplored 
"i^'Moa,  through  devious  wiles  of  "ineogmXa  loea,"  in  quest  of  new  dis- 


lUnng  foBched  the  extreme  end  of  this  spacious  dome,  we  found  that  to 
procved  larther  we  had  to  ascend  stupendous  and  almost  inaccessible  heights, 
»■■':!  craggy  precipices  and  yawning  gulfs,  lo  the  height  of  some  fiAy  or  sixty 
ii-yi^  wiien,  by  the  dim  light  of  oar  ispers,  we  discovered  through  a  small  open- 
■':i  another  room  less  spacious  but  far  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  ; — for 
^ -re  appeared  to  the  astonished  beholder  not  only  the  representstioi\  of  a  part 
'I-  -ue  animal  creation,  but  a  true  delineation  of  a  great  number  of  inanimate 
'''':-cia,  tuch  as  cones,  altars,  pyramids,  tables,  candlestande,  with  ^fae  timUt 
^<t  some  of  nature's  choicest  productions ;  and  it  really  appeared  ss  if  she,  in 
i<:  «ild  and  playful  moments,  had  intended  to  mock  the  curiosities  of  art 
"  Jiie  g^iiag  in  dumb  astonishment  upon  this  dehghtful  scenery,  I  was  roused 
"  111  my  agreeable  revery  by  a  hollow  and  reverberating  sound,  produced  by 
■■'If-  ul  the  company,  who  being  of  a  bold  and  adventurous  spirit,  had  gone  un- 

"^rred  into  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  and  heat  with  a.  slick,  or  something 
-"-  «bich  be  held  in  his  hand,  several  tabular  spars,  which  echoed  through 

.1  sulitaty  mansion  with  almost  deafening  reverberations,  which,  by  the  asso- 
'' tMiD  of  idetts,  reminded  me  in  some  degree  of  the  masticating  clangor  of  the 
■-/pvr  belL 
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THE  GREAT  CAVE  OF  INDIANA. 

This  cave  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  to  which  the  trsT*elIer  in 
those  regions  can  make  a  visit.  It  is  distant  from  the  pleasant  little  town  of 
Corydon,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Harrison  county,  and  former  capita]  of  the  State, 
about  eleven  miles.  It  was  a  fine  June  morning  when  I  started  from  this  vil- 
lage with  the  intention  of  visiting  it.  The  road  passes  through  the  barrens, 
presenting  the  usual  views  of  woody  islands,  wide  openings  covered  with 
flowers,  deep  sinks,  thick  rows  of  bushes  and  tangled  vines  shading  the  path, 
and  a  few  clearings,  with  the  burnt  trees  rising  like  tall  black  masts  from  sets 
of  verdure.  Seven  miles  from  the  town,  near  Wilson's  Mill,  the  scenery  is 
finely  picturesque  at  the  point  where  the  road  approaches  Blue  river.  On  the 
right  is  a  precipitous  ledge  crowned  with  trees,  and  garlanded  with  creeping 
tendrils  and  flowering  shrubs  *,  at  the  left  are  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  stream, 
visible  for  a  mile,  enclosing  several  small  islands.  Opposite  are  seen  the  mag- 
nificent sycamores  of  the  river  bottom,  their  boughs  interlaced  by  gigantic  grape- 
vines ;  and  beyond,  a  steep  blufif  terminates  the  view.  In  front,  is  a  ammll  plain, 
and  the  mill,  its  bridge,  a  plantation,  and  a  variety  of  objects,  complete  the  pic- 
ture. Here  I  was  cordially  invited  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  alight  and  visit  a  neigh- 
boring cave,  which  he  described  as  equally  interesting  with  one  of  which  I  wu 
in  search.  We  employed  the  time  which  remained  till  dinner,  in  visiting  a  re- 
markable  spring,  from  which  the  stream  proceeds  that  turns  his  mill.  It  is  of 
a  circular  form,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  immense 
depth.  The  spectator  who  rests  on  its  still  bosom  appears  to  be  suspended 
between  two  firmaments,  such  is  its  clearness ;  and  the  fish  with  which  it 
aboimds  are  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  feet,  as  if'  sporting  in  air.  Having 
dined  and  fortified  ourselves  with  some  excellent  apple-brandy  (excuse  os, 
readers  of  the  temperance  society  !  agues  are  sometimes  caught  by  such  ex- 
cursions in  hot  weather),  we  rode  to  the  spot.  The  entrance  is  by  an  aperture 
like  a  well,  about  eight  feet  deep,  which  forms  a  semicircle  around  the  mouth. 
Immediately  within,  the  height  is  ten  or  twelve,  and  the  breadth  fifty  feet. 

This  is  the  average  size  through  its  whole  extent,  which  is  probably  half  a 
mile.  The  bottom  and  roof  are  of  solid  rock,  dry,  and  free  from  earth.  Su- 
lactites  make  their  appearance  at  the  very  outset,  and  white  concretions  of  lime, 
of  marble  hardness,  rise  at  short  intervuls ;  one,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  has  been  given,  is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
many  small  pillars  winding  spirally  around  it.  Through  the  whole  disunce  it 
is  necessary  to  stoop  but  once,  and  then  only  for  a  short  space.  At  the  further 
end,  the  ceiling  becomes  higher,  and  the  width  extends  to  perhaps  one  hundred 
feet.  Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  the  dazzling  splendor  of  this  part 
when  brilliantly  illuminated :  thousands  of  sparry  stalactites  depend  from  above, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  some  orange,  some  white,  most  of  them  transparent, 
many  resembling  branches,  and  others  glistening  as  if  varnished  with  diamonds. 
The  pavement  is  formed  of  hard-knobbed  concretions  of  a  lemon  color,  and  a 
pearly  lustre,  covered  with  shining  fragments  of  spar,  and  every  cavity  lined 
with  crystals,  and  gleaming  like*  snow-crust  in  the  sunshine  $  around  are  seen 
cones  of  the  purest  white,  and  massy  pillars,  some  a  foot  in  diameter,  support- 
ing the  roof,  and  marble  incrustations,  like  heavy  drapery,  sweeping  down  from 
its  border. 

On  one  side  is  the  "  curtained  room,"  almost  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
cavern  by  enormous  columns,  resembling  the  pipes  of  a  huge  organ ;  on  the 
other,  a  grand  mass,  res<>mbling  a  prodigious  snow-heap,  presents  a  majeaiic 
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of  the  scene  around  yov.  In  front,  and  on  each  side,  the  roufrh  walls  overhang 
the  pathf  and  vast  prominences  of  rock  jet  out,  seeming  as  if  a  slight  distnrl^ 
ance  of  the  oppressive  silence  of  the  place  would  call  them  down  in  feaHhl 
avalanches.  At  your  feet  is  a  frightful  abyss,  which  the  eye  vainly  strives  to 
explore :  and  far  off  in  the  distant  obscurity  is  dimly  s^en  the  irregular  monnd 
over  which  you  have  reached  your  present  station.  High  above,  you  have  hi* 
distinct  glimpses  of  the  smooth  limestone  ceiling,  whose  mingled  shades  of  blue 
and  gray  remind  one  of  a  clouded  sky,  seen  at  midnight  from  the  recesses  of 
some  lonely  ravine.  Behind  is  the  regular  arch-way,  whose  sides  and  roof  of 
beautifully  variegated  limestone  contrast  strikingly  with  the  sombre  aspect  of 
the  objects  without.  Through  this  the  way  continues  to  the  "  creeping  place,'' 
where,  as  the  name  denotes,  it  is  necessary  to  creep  a  few  feet.  Beyond  this, 
for  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the  path  is  still  more  rugged  and  clogged 
with  ruins,  but  with  the  same  variety  of  hills,  hollows,  plains,  and  tunnels,  to 
the  very  end.  Near  this,  the  eye  of  the  visiter,  fatigued  with  dwelling  on  a 
succession  of  objects  of  a  rude  and  gloomy  character,  is  agreeably  relieved  by 
a  sight  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  seen.  From  the  shadowy  vista  before  him,  a  sparry 
concretion  is  revealed-^-a  column  of  untarnished  whiteness,  thirty  feet  higb,  and 
fifteen  in  diameter.  Its  innumerable  crystals  reflect  the  torchlight  in  rainbow 
hues,  and  it  stands  a  solitary  island  of  lustre  amid  the  surrounding  darkness. 
The  cave  is  suppdsed  to  terminate  a  short  distance  beyond  this,  and  the  ex- 
plorer, wearily  retracing  his  steps,  gladly  emerges  from  its  damp  saline  vapors, 
and  the  suffocating  smoke  of  the  torches,  to  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the  upper 
air.  Its  length  is  about  three  miles ;  the  height  and  width,  usually,  (except  at 
the  "  creeping  place,")  vary  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.      The 

frincipal  productions  are  Epsom  salts,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  alumine,  piaster  of 
^aris,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  iron.  Epsom  salts  are  seen  in  a 
state  of  efflorescence  on  the  walls,  but  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  esjrth 
within. 


REMARKABLE  CHASM. 

G.  W.  Kbmdall,  Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
who  was  out  with  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  a  remarkable  chasm  discover- 
ed by  them  on  their  journey. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  September  broke  bright  and  cloudless,  the  sun  rising 
from  out  the  prairie  in  all  his  majesty.  Singular  as  it  may  i4>pear,  nearly  every 
shower  we  had  came  in  the  night,  from  the  time  we  left  Austin  until  we  reach- 
ed the  Mexican  settlements.  We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  drying  our  blankets, 
saddled  up,  and  pursued  our  journey. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  six  miles,  before  we  suddenly  came  upon  an  immense 
rent  or  chasm  in  the  earth,  far  exceeding  in  depth  the  one  we  had  so  much 
difliculty  in  crossing  the  day  before.  No  one  was  aware  of  its  existence  until 
we  were  immediately  upon  its  brink,  when  a  spectacle,  exceeding  in  grandeur 
any  thing  we  had  previously  witnessed,  came  suddenly  in  view.  Not  a  tree 
or  bush,  no  outline  whatever,  marked  its  position  or  course,  and  we  were  all  loot 
in  amazement  and  wonder,  as  one  by  one  we  left  the  double-file  ranks  and  rode 
up  to  the  verge  of  the  yawning  abyss. 

In  depth  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  feel 
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were  obliged  to  carry  our  rifles,  bolsters,  and  saddle-bags  in  our  hands ;  and  m 
clambering  up  a  steep  pitch,  one  of  the  horses,  striking  his  shoulder  against  a. 
projecting  rock,  was  precipitated  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  directly  upon  his 
back.  Ail  thought  he  must  be  killed  by  the  fall,  but,  singular  enough,  be  rose 
immediately,  shook  himself,  and  a  second  effort  in  climbing  proved  mora  suc- 
cessful— the  animal  had  not  received  the  slightest  apparent  injury. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  all  safely  across,  after  spending  five 
or  six  hours  completely  shut  out  from  the  world.  Again  we  found  ourselves 
upon  the  level  prairie,  and  on  looking  back,  after  proceeding  some  hundred 
yards,  not  a  sign  of  the  immense  chasm  was  visible.  The  waste  we  were  then 
upon  was  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width,  and  two  chasms  I  hmve 
mentioned  were  the  reservoirs,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conductors  of  the 
heavy  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  upon  it  during  the  wet  season  to  the  running 
streams.  The  prairie  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  the  cl 
are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  prairie. 
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FORMATION  OF  CLOUDS. 

ISMpa(**llO,1ll,] 

The  atmosphere  ia  always  perraded  by  water  in  the  form  of  transparent  or 
':ivi!iib1e  Tapor,  and  the  process  of  evaporation  ia  conlinually  carried  on,  except 
'El  ca3e3  where  the  thermomeler  is  below  what  is  called  the  dew  point,  or 
•^  Lien  the  vapor  is  being  condensed  in  the  form  of  clouds,  fogs,  or  rain. 
"  Clouds  and  fogs  are  ibe  same  thing,  being  an  assemblage  of  small  vesicles 
nf  waier  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  At  a  distance  in  the  atmosphere  we  see 
'lue  whole  as  a  cload,but  when  the  vapor  sinks  to  the  earth,  or  will  not  rise,  and 
Tc  are  immersed  in  it,  we  call  it  a  fog.  Dew-fogs,  which  hang  over  fields,  are 
ifrqjuj  cloads  ;  and  fogs  which  involve  elevated  objects,  are  cunjatou*  clouds." 
\:  is  to  circumstances  of  distribution,  light,  shade,  distance,  and  perspective, 
>''i\t  the  groat  variety  in  the  appearanee  of  the. clouds  is  owing ;  and  on  this  va> 
r.i-'.y  of  appearance  the  following  classification  has  been  founded,  by  which  the 
ci.?uds  have  been  considered  as  pertaining  to  seven  claaaes : — 

1.  Like  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  feather,  called  HrTtia. 

'i.  A  clond  in  conical  or  rounded  heaps,  called  aatmlus. 

3.  A  horizontal  sheet,  called  strittus. 

4-  A  system  of  small  fleecy  or  rounded  clouds,  called  eirro-emmihis. 

5.  The  wavy  or  undulating  stratus,  called  cirrO'striUus. 

6.  The  cumulus  and  cirro-stratus  mixed,  called  eutnnlo-^tralut. 

7.  A  cumulus  spreading  out  in  cirrus,  and  raining  beneath,  called  niatbut. 
Tiie  cirrus  is  usually  the  most  elevated — sometimes  as  a  gauze  veil  or  pa- 
is!!'-) rhreads.     Its  height  is  apparently  from  one  to  four  miles. 

iJew  ia  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor  upon  the  surface  of  a  condensing 
b'i'ly  or  sabstance.  Clouds  and  fogs  are  watery  particles  condensed  from 
a  ,'l<^o^3  vapor  while  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  where  they  continue  to  float  till 
prrcipiiaied,  or  again  dissolved.  If  by  the  concentration  of  these  particles,  or 
hv  any  additional  condensation,  their  weight  be  increased  beyond  that  which 
:ii<?  extent  of  iheir  surface  can  sustain,  they  then  descend  in  the  form  of  rain ; 
i-id  as  the  condensation  ordinarily  increases  as  the  drops  increase  in  magni* 
^Lile,  it  is  common  to  have  more  rain  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  than  on 
in  eiual  space  upon  the  top  of  a  house  or  church.  Clauds,  fogs,  and  rain  ire, 
ihr'Tf^fore,  essentially  the  same,  the  latter  being  the  continuation  or  eztenaiou 
oi  lite  same  process  which  produced  the  former. 

Owing  to  the  evaporating  propertiesof  the  atmosphere  in  the  higher  regions, 
a*  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  cold  which  there  uniformly  prevails,  disiinct 
i-hiiils  are  seldom,  if  ever,  found  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  summits  of  the 
i.^L'licst  mountains,  which  is  about  five  miles.  At  sn  intermediate  region,  how- 
rvrr.  the  clouds  are  oflen  at  a  temperature  above  freezing,  while  the  air  at  ihe 
«i:rl:ico  is  much  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  earth  covered  with  snow. 
'I'twi  condition  of  the  clouds  seems  not  unfrequently  evident  by  iheir  appear- 
irice  to  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Snowy  or  frozen  clouds  are  usually  dim  and 
ii^'ft-fined  in  their  aspect  or  appearance  ;  and  a  fall  of  snow  may  not  unaptly 
te  itrmed  the  fall  of  a  frozen  cloud. 
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WATER-SPGUTS  AND  WHIRLWINDS. 

The  identity  of  whirlwinds  and  water-spouts  was  maintained  by  Franklin, 
and  although  at  a  later  period  this  has  been  called  in  question,  it  appears  to 
have  been  done  without  sufficient  reason. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  oceanic  envelope  of  our 
earth,  it  results  that  no  movement  of  great  violence  can  take  place  in  any  of  its 
parts,  except  by  means  of  a  direct  circuit  of  rotation  in  the  form  of  a  vortex  or 
active  whirlwind. 

A  vortex  will  not  be  regularly  formed,  nor  continue  itself  in  action,  without 
the  aid  of  an  external  propelling  force,  and  a  constant  spiral  discharge  from  that 
extremity  of  its  axis  toward  which  is  the  tendency  of  motion.  Both  these  con* 
.ditions,  it  is  believed,  are  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  case  of  a  common  whirl- 
wind or  water-spout.  The  air  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  whirling  column, 
owing  to  its  elevation,  is  rarer  than  at  the  base,  and  the  column  itself,  particu- 
larly in  its  central  portions,  is  mechanically  rarefied  by  the  centrifugal  effect  of 
its  own  whirling  motion.  We  have  thus  a  sort  of  rarefied  chimney,  into  which  the 
denser  air  at  the  base  of  the  column  is  continually  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere ;  not  to  ascend  in  a  separate  current,  as  in  the  common 
chimney,  but  entering  into  the  organization  of  the  whirling  vortex,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  preceding  portions  of  air  which  are  winding  inward  and  upward  to 
be  again  discharged  at  the  upper  extremity.  The  condition  of  force  by  which 
the  propulsion  is  maintained,  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere upon  all  sides  of  the  mechanically  rarefied  column,  and  if  the  expansive 
whirling  motion  be  sufiiciently  active  to  produce  nearly  a  vacuum  at  the  centre, 
the  extel'nal  propelling  force  will  be  nearly  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch ; 
and  as  the  whirling  column  turns  within  its  own  compass  like  a  top  or  any 
other  rotative  body,  this  force  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  violence 
that  is  ever  produced. 

Were  there  no  vorticular  or  whirling  action  already  excited,  and  no  discharge 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vortex,  the  external  pressure  could  not  produce 
continued  rotation  ;  but  this  movement  and  upward  discharge  havinj;  once  com- 
menced, from  any  cause,  the  particles  near  the  exterior  of  the  column,  like  thosp 
of  water  in  a  funnel,  yield  at  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle,  to  the  external 
pressure,  in  their  spirally  approximating  course  toward  the  rarefied  centre.  By 
the  slowness  of  this  central  approximation  as  compared  with  the  whirling  ac- 
tion, the  intensity  or  magnitude  of  the  external  pressure  becomes  gradually 
merged  in  the  velocity  of  the  rotative  action.  As  the  area  of  the  spiral  circuit 
decreases  rapidly  as  we  approach  the  centre,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of  the 
whirling  movement  must  be  proportionably  increased,  as  we  perceive  it  to  be 
in  the  fimnel  and  in  all  regular  formed  vortices.  Thus,  if  the  rotative  velocity 
near  the  exterior  of  a  whirling  column  be  at  the  rate  ojf  but  ten  miles  an  hour, 
at  one  third  nearer  the  centre  the  velocity  must  be  more  than  doubled,  and  at 
two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  first  named  point  to  the  centre^  the  absolute 
whirling  velocity  must  be  increased  ninefold,  which  in  this  case  is  equal  to 
ninety  miles  an  hour  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cuit of  gyration  at  the  last  point,  the  number  of  revolutions  must  here  be  as 
four  hundred  to  one  at  the  point  first  mentioned.  The  increased  ascending 
velocity,  however,  is  not  here  taken  into  account,  which  may  perhaps  reduce 
the  number  of  comparative  revolutions  in  the  central  portions  of  the  column. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dwell  here  upon  the  causes  by  which  whirlwinds  and 
spouts  are  excitod  or  first  set  in  motion,  but  local  disturbances  in  a  heated  stra- 
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of  Wonder."  It  never  takes  place  but  when  k  clovd,  opposed  to  (he  bUiui.^ 
sun,  dissolves  in  rain,  from  which  it  follows  thst  to  observe  this  spectacle  ihe 
back  of  the  spectator  must  be  turned  toward  the  sun.  Frequently  (here  ue 
two  bowa  or  arches  ;  an  inner  one,  in  which  the  colors  are  more  vivid,  and  *a 
outer  one,  in  which  they  are  jMiler  Each  exhibits  the  same  series  of  colon 
SB  the  image  produced  by  the  pnsm  namely  ted  orange  yellow  green  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet ;  but  red  is  the  uppermost  color  in  the  interior  bow  ind 
violet  in  the  exlerior  bow  Both  the  bows  depend  though  with  some  differ- 
ence, upon  the  refraction  of  light  combined  with  Us  teltection  snd  they  are 
never  seen  but  when  the  incident  ra^s  form  with  the  emergent  rays  angies  of 
certain  magniiuiJes.  'I  he  ra\  s  of  light  which  render  the  inner  bow  visible  are 
conveyed  from  ihe  sun  to  the  eye  bv  two  refractions  and  one  reflection ,  and 
those  which  show  ihe  outer  bow  bj  two  refractions  and  two  refleLiions  The 
rainbow  had  been  often  seen  and  for  agea  had  exciied  both  admiration  and 
surprise,  before  any  rational  method  of  accounting  fir  it  had  been  proposed. 
The  priests  of  some  of  the  ancient  idolaters  always  preferred  the  wtiod  on 


which  the  rainbow  had  appeared  to  rest  for  the  burning  of  their  sacrifice!!, 
vainly  supposing  that  this  wood  had  a  perfume  peculiarly  agreeable  to  thtir 
deities.  At  length,  Kepler,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  supposed  ih^i 
it  might  arise  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  entering  the  ruin-dmps  ; 
and  Antonio  de  Dominis,  a  Dalmatian  bishop,  improving  upon  Knpler>  hini. 
succeeded,  in  a  great  degree,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  rainbow  philoso|itii- 
eally.  He  imiiaied  the  phenomenon  by  means  of  a  glass  globe,  which  sho«rii 
that  the  rays  of  light  were  reflected  as  well  as  refracted.    Dea  Caries  iniprove^l 
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and  again  on  the  26th.  On  the  11th  of  the  preceding  month,  (September,)  » 
Tery  splendid  and  remarkable  aurora  borealis,  presencini;  truly  unaccountable 
motions  and  removals,  was  witnessed  in  Rutlandshire,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
at  Bath. 


METEORS  OF  1833. 

(See  pag*  119.1 

The  following  description  of  this  yery  interesting  phenomenon  was  written  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  by  Professor  Olmsted  of  New  Haven. 

About  day  break  this  morning  (Nov.  13th,  1833)  our  sky  presented  a  re- 
markable exhibition  of  Fire  Balls,  commonly  called  Shooting  Stars.  The  at- 
tention of  the  writer  was  first  called  to  the  phenomenon  about  half  past  fire 
o'clock ;  from  which  time  until  near  sunrise,  the  appearance  of  these  me- 
teors was  striking  and  splendid,  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  has  ever 
witnessed. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  phenomenon,  the  reader  may  imagine  a  constant 
succession  of  fire-balls,  resembling  sky-rockets,  radiating  in  all  directions  from 
a  point  in  the  heavens,  a  few  degrees  south-east  of  the  zenith,  and  foUowing 
the  arch  of  the  sky  toward  the  horizon.  They  commenced  their  progress  at 
different  distances  from  the  radiating  point,  but  their  directions  were  uniformly 
such,  that  the  lines  they  described,  if  produced  upward,  would  all  have  met  in 
the  same  part  of  the  heavens.  Around  this  point,  or  imaginary  radiant,  was  a 
circular  space  of  several  degrees,  within  which  no  meteors  were  observed. 
The  balls,  as  they  travelled  down  the  vault,  usually  left  after  them  a  vivid 
streak  of  light,  and  just  before  they  disappeared,  exploded,  or  suddenly  resolved 
themselves  into  smoke.  No  report  or  noise  of  any  kind  was  observed,  although 
we  listened  attentively. 

Besides  the  foregoing  distinct  concretions,  or  individual  bodies,  the  atmos- 
phere exhibited  phosphoric  lines,  following  in  the  train  of  minute  points,  that 
shot  off  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  These  did 
not  so  fully  copy  the  figure  of  the  sky,  but  moved  in  paths  more  nearly  rectili- 
near, and  appeared  to  be  much  nearer  the  spectator  than  the  fire-balls.  The 
light  of  their  trains,  also,  was  of  a  paler  hue,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  writinj^ 
with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  on  the  walls  of  a  dark  room.  The  number  of  these 
luminous  trains  increased  and  diminished  alternately,  now  and  then  crossing 
the  field  of  view  like  snow  drifted  before  the  wind,  although  in  fact  their  course 
was  toward  the  wind. 

From  these  two  varieties,  the  spectator  was  presented  with  meteors  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  degrees  of  splendor  :  some  were  mere  points,  but  others  were 
larger  and  brighter  than  Jupiter  or  Venus;  and  one,  seen  by  a  credible  witness 
before  the  writer  was  called,  was  judged  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  moon. 
The  fiashes  of  light,  although  less  intense  than  lightning,  were  so  bright  as  to 
awaken  people  in  their  beds.  One  ball  that  shot  off  in  a  north-west  direction « 
and  exploded  a  little  northward  of  the  star  Capella,  left,  just  behind  the  place 
of  explosion,  a  phosphorescent  train  of  peculiar  beauty.  This  line  was  at  first 
nearly  straight,  but  it  shortly  began  to  contract  in  length,  to  dilate  in  breadth* 
and  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  serpent  drawing  itself  up,  until  it  appeared  like  a 
small  luminous  cloud  of  vapor.  This  cloud  was  borne  eastward,  (by  the  wind, 
as  was  supposed,  which  was  blowing  gently  in  that  direction,)  opposite  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  meteor  had  proceeded,  remaining  in  sight  several  minutes. 
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The  light  of  the  meteors  was  usually  white,  but  it  was  occasionally  prismatic, 
with  a  predominance  of  blue. 

The  weather  had  sustained  a  recent  change.  On  the  erening  of  the  1 1th,  a 
rery  copious  southerly  rain  fell,  and  on  the  12th,  a  high  westerly  wind  pre- 
vailed by  gusts.  Last  evening  the  sky  was  rery  serene ;  a  few  **  falling  stars** 
were  obseryed,  but  they  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  excite  particular  attention. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  BROCKEN. 
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Germany  and  her  forests  have  ever  been  the  land  of  marvel  and  romance. 
Events  in  her  history  have  exceeded  the  wildest  pictures  of  imagination  ;  her 
legends,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  dark  and  wild  ;  and  ^though  the  fiction- 
makers  of  this  age  are  supposed  to  have  outstepped  the  bounds  of  probability 
or  possibility,  yet  many  scenes  have  occurred  which  could  not  receive  additional 
intensity  from  the  pen  of  the  poet  or  novelist.  The  Harz  Mountains  are  known 
full  well  as  the  chosen  scenes  of  resort  for  witches,  demons,  and  apparitions  ; 
and  their  sports  and  pastimes  on  the  heights  of  the  Blocksberg  or  Brokenberg, 
are  recollected  amongst  their  ancient  and  favorite  traditions  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  lovers  of  wonders,  these  spectral  appearances  have  been  clearly  explain- 
ed. It  may  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  to  introduce  the  German  tradition  of 
the  subject,  explaining  the  origin  of  the  witch  dance  on  the  Brocken. 

Charlemagne,  a  name  renowned  in  wizard-story,  had  found  all  his  pious  en- 
deavors to  convert  the  Saxons  ineffectual.  The  heathens  retired  before  his 
arms  into  their  woods  and  fortresses,  and  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  be- 
yond his  reach,  resumed  their  horrid  rites  and  pagan  worship.  To  put  a  stop 
to  these  impieties,  the  Christian  emperor  stationed  guards  at  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  when  the  season  of  the  heathen  festivals  approached  ;  but  the  Sax- 
ons eluded  his  soldiers  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance.  They  arrayed  them- 
selves in  the  skins  and  horns  of  beasts,  and  wielding  fire-brands  and  rude  clubs, 
presented  themselves  in  this  terrific  guise  to  the  guards,  who,  conceiving  them 
to  be  so  many  demons,  took  to  flight,  and  spread  abroad  a  variety  of  appalling 
stories  of  the  spirits  which  haunted  the  Brocken  and  other  inaccessible  spots. 

Among  the  Harz  mountains,  there  is  an  exceeding  lofty  one,  which  rears  its 
head  far  above  the  rest,  and  overlooks  all  the  country  fifteen  miles  around.  It 
is  called  the  Brocken ;  but  when  we  talk  of  the  incantations  and  demon  rites 
which  were  performed  here  in  heathen  times,  and  are  said  to  be  still  practised 
by  those  wretches  who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  prince  of  darkness,  we  call 
it  the  Blocksberg.  Upon  its  cold  and  barren  summit,  which  glitters  all  over 
with  a  thousand  millions  of  rock-crystab,  is  held  an  annual  festival,  on  the 
night  between  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  first  of  May,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Walpurgi's  night,  to  which  all  the  witches  and  magicians  on  earth  are 
invited.  As  soon  as  midnight  has  tolled,  the  guests  begin  to  arrive  from  all 
quarters,  upon  brooms,  and  pitchforks,  and  giants'  bones,  and  other  strange 
steeds  ;  and  the  host  himself  brings  along  with  him  not  a  few  to  the  entertain- 
ment. When  all  are  met,  an  immense  bonfire  is  lighted  up,  and  a  wild  dance 
commences  ;  afterwards,  is  delivered  a  blasphemous  harangue,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  a  supper,  consisting  wholly  of  sausages,  is  served  up  upon  the  witches'- 
altar.  The  hag  who  reaches  the  scene  last  meets  with  a  dreadful  punishment, 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all  the  rest ;  for  after  a  warm  embrace  from  the  prince 
of  darkness,  she  is  suddenly  torn  in  pieces,  and  her  flesh  is  scattered  over  the 
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witcAe8**altar.  At  toe  first  blush  ot  morning  the  whole  assembly  disperses. 
The  peasants  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brocken,  on  the  approach 
of  Walpurgi's  night,  draw  the  sign  of  three  crosses  on  all  their  doors,  being 
firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  using  this  precaution  they  can  protect  them* 
selves  from  the  bad  designs  of  the  unholy  assembly. 

M.  Haue  has,  however,  divested  the  spot  of  that  romantic  interest  which  arises 
from  a  belief  in  supernatural  visitations,  and  has  given  this  as  an  illustration  of 
the  oft  illusive  appearance  in  the  atmosphere,  from  the  variable  temperature  of 
which  it  has  ditferent  refractive  powers,  and  this  is  the  usual  cause  of  that 
phenomenon  called  mirage,  oflen  seen  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  A  talented 
writer  observes,  that  light  passing  through  a  vacuum,  or  a  medium  of  equal  den- 
sity, moves  in  right  lines ;  but  when  it  enters  a  medium  of  diflferent  densities, 
ill  curves.  If  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  an  attenuated  to  a  very  dense  medium, 
a  portion  of  light  will  be  reflected,  and  a  part  refracted.  These  several  causes 
acting  upon  light,  bending  and  distorting  its  rays,  produce  a  variety  of  singular 
optical  deceptions,  sometimes  throwing  the  images  of  bodies  upon  dense  clouds, 
and  at  other  times  investing  terrestrial  phenomena  with  unnatural  and  almost 
magical  appearances. 

In  all  climates  exposed  to  an  extreme  temperature,  whether  of  heat  or  cold, 
the  results  of  unequal  refraction  are  observed.  In  the  deserts,  the  traveller  is 
oflen  surrounded  with  appearances  which  cheer  his  drooping  spirits ;  and  the 
chilled  voyager,  in  arctic  climes,  beholds  before  him  mighty  cities,  with  their 
towers  and  battlements,  which,  alas !  can  give  him  no  shelter,  for  they  are  but 
the  distorted  forms  of  icebergs.  Many  instances  of  the  appearances  of  ships 
in  the  air  are  upon  record  :  Dr.  Vince  saw  one  at  Ramsgate.  Its  topmast,  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  was  just  seen  above  the  water  in  the  horizon,  and  imme- 
diately above  it  in  the  sky  two  images  of  the  whole  vessel,  one  erect  and  one 
inverted.  But  as  the  ship  came  into  view,  the  images  became  less  distinct, 
though  they  were  both  visible  after  the  ship  had  risen  above  the  horizon.  This 
eminent  philosopher  states  that,  at  Ramsgate,  he  has  seen  in  the  air  the  four 
turrets  of  Dover  Castle,  over  a  hill  between  Dover  and  Ramsgate ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  which  he  observed  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
August,  1806,  when  the  image  of  the  castle  was  so  vividly  projected  on  the 
Ramsgate  side  of  the  hill^that  the  hill  itself  could  not  be  observed  through  the 
image. 

The  Brocken,  a  peak  of  the  Harz  mountains  in  Hanover,  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  3300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  M.  Haue,  who  had  long  been 
anxious  to  view  the  aerial  phenomenon  which  so  much  engrossed  the  fears  of 
the  peasant,  ascended  the  mountain  thirty  times  for  the  purpose,  without  suc- 
cess. On  the  23d  of  May,  1797,  he  was  early  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
waiting  the  sun-rise ;  and  about  four  o'clock  the  sun  rose  serenely  from  the 
east ;  its  rays  could  pass  without  any  obstruction  over  the  Heinrichspohe  Moun- 
tain. The  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  were 
tinging  the  summit  of  the  hills  with  its  golden  hues ;  when  he  observed  on  a 
cloud,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  sun  rose,  towards  the  Achter- 
roannshoe,  a  gigantic  human  figure,  of  monstrous  size,  with  his  face  towards 
him.  When  gazing  on  the  prodigious  spectre  with  feelings  not  free  from  terror, 
a  sudden,  long  gust  of  wind  threatened  to  blow  off  his  hat,  but  in  moving  his 
hand  towards  his  head,  in  order  to  detain  it,  the  colossal  spectre,  lifting  his  pon- 
derous arm,  mimicked  the  action.  The  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  this  discovery 
can  hardly  be  described,  for  he  had  already  walked  many  a  weary  step  in  hopes 
of  seeing  this  shadowy  image.  He  changed  his  attitude  and  place,  and  found 
that  the  figure,  like  the  monster  in  Frankenstein,  always  followed  his  move- 
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fainter  and  fainter,  till  they  at  length  disappear,  and  day  sheds,  its  brightness 
upon  every  object.  The  sun  now  presents  itself,  is  seen  in  the  east  like  the 
stars ;  it  ascends  and  passes  through  the  heavens,  declines  to  the  west,*  and 
disappears  in  the  part  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  rose — when  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  night  are  repeated  in  the  manner  just  described. 

By  examining  the  heavens  for  a  number  of  nights  successively,  we  observe 
certain  stars  change  their  places  with  regard  to  others ;  passing  from  one 
constellation,  they  pass  towards  another,  which,  for  a  few  days,  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  But  these  small  changes  at  length  become  apparent,  and  the 
stars  in  which  they  take  place  are  transferred  to  different  parts  of  the  heav- 
ens, on  which  account  they  are  called  planets^  or  wandering  stars,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  which  preserve  the  same  relative  situation,  and  which 
are  called  fixed  stars. 


TELESCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  MOON. 

The  moon  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  earth,  and  revolves  around  it  in 
twenty-seven  days  eight  hours,  but  the  period  from  one  new  moon  to  another  is 
about  twenty-nine  days  twelve  hours.  She  is  the  nearest  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  being  only  about  240,000  miles  distant  from  the  earth.  She  is  much 
smaller  than  the  earth,  being  only  2180  miles  in  diameter,  while  that  of  the 
earth  is  about  7930.  Her  surface,  when  viewed  with  a  telescope,  presents  an 
interesting  and  variegated  aspect,  being  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
rocks,  and  plains,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  position.  Some  of  these  moun- 
tains form  long  and  elevated  ridges,  while  others,  of  a  conical  form,  rise  to  a 
great  height  from  the  middle  of  level  plains ;  but  the  most  singular  feature  of 
the  moon,  is  those  circular  ridges  and  cavities  which  diversify  every  portion  of 
her  surface.  A  range  of  mountains,  of  a  circular  form,  rising  three  or  four 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  districts,  surrounds,  like  a  mighty  rampari, 
an  extensive  plain ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  this  plain  or  cavity,  an  insulated 
conical  hill  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Several  hundreds  of  these  cir- 
cular plains,  most  of  which  are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  surroundini:^ 
country,  may  be  perceived  with  a  good  telescope,  on  every  region  of  the  lunar 
surface.  They  are  of  all  dimensions,  from  two  or  three  miles  to  40  miles  in 
diameter ;  and  if  they  be  adorned  with  verdure,  they  must  present  to  the  view 
of  a  spectator,  placed  among  them,  a  more  variegated,  romantic,  and  sublime 
scenery  than  is  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  our  globe.  An  idea  of  some  of 
these  scenes  may  be  acquired  by  conceiving  a  plain  of  about  a  hundred  miles  iu 
circumference  encircled  Avith  a  range  of  mountains  of  various  forms,  three  miles 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  having  a  mountain  near  the  centre,  whose  top 
reaches  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  From  the  top  of  this 
central  mountain,  the  whole  plain,  with  all  its  variety  of  objects,  would  be  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  the  view  would  appear  to  be  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  lofiv 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  in  every  diversity  of  shape,  rearing  their  summits 
to  the  sky.  From  the  summit  of  the  circular  ridge,  the  conical  hill  in  tht* 
centre,  the  opposite  circular  range,  the  plain  below,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
plains  which  encompass  the  exterior  ridge  of  the  mountains,  would  form  another 
variety  of  view  ;  and  a  third  variety  would  be  obtained  from  the  various  aspects 
of  the  central  moimtain  and  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  plains 
below. 

*  This  IS  the  common  language  made  use  of  in  astronomy,  bat  the  sun's  appearing  to  rise  and 
•et  is  caused  by  the  revolntioa  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
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mile.  Th&l  this  planet  it  inhabited  by  sensitive  and  intelligent  beings,  there  la 
every  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  consideration  of  the  sublime  scenerj  with 
which  its  surrace  is  adorned,  and  of  the  general  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
who  appears  lo  have  led  no  portion  of  bis  material  creation  without  animated 
existences  ;  and  it  ia  highly  probable  that  direct  proofs  of  the  moon's  being  in- 
habited  may  hereafter  be  obtained,  when  all  the  varietiea  on  hei  surface  ahall 
have  been  more  minutely  explored. 


THE  COPERNICAN  SYSTEM. 

This  system  is  called  the  True  Solar  System,  and  is  now  universally  re- 
ceived  among  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and  indeed  very  generally  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  not  only  the  tfvt,  but  also  the  most  aacunt  system  in  the 
world,  or  of  which  we  have  any  account ;  and  is  in  truth  more  consistent,  and 
ereu  more  conformable  lo  natural  appearances  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
celestial  motions,  than  any  other  hypothetical  system  of  Astronomy  that  has 
ever  been  propagated  among  mankind. 

This  system  was  first  of  all,  as  far  as  the  modems  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tun,  tntroduced  into  Greece  and  Italy,  about  A30  years  before  the  commence- 
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TtiUtioDi  of  tha  Bcaiou. 

As  the  earth  revolTes  round  the  sun,  accoiiling  to  the  order  of  the  letters,  A 
BCD,  iic,  its  Bxia  N.  S.  keeps  the  Bame  obliquity,  or  always  preserrcs  ita 
parallelism,  it  being,  in  any  one  part  of  the  orbit,  in  a  posiiion  alwaya  very 
nearly  parallel  to  that  in  which  it  was  in  any  other  part  of  its  orbit,  and  iia 
northern  exire mi ly  always  pointing  neaWy  toward  a  fixed  star  situate  immensely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system,  and  hence  denominated  the  A'orlA  P»- 
lar  Star, 

We  shall  now  suppose  the  earth  to  set  ofT  from  its  position  at  tha  time  of  the 
remal  equinox,  in  the  spring,  and  to  revolve  annually  round  the  sun,  S,  from 
the  point  A,  or  that  part  of  the  orbit  in  which  a  spectator  in  the  sun  would  see 
the  earth  coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  sign  Libra,  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  see  the  sun  in  the  direction  of  Aries,  or  when  the  sun, 
as  seen  fiom  the  earth,  appears  to  enter  Aries.  In  this  position  of  the  e«rth, 
about  (he  20th  of  March,  the  axis,  though  inclined  to  the  plain  of  the  orbit,  is 
not  inclined  toward  the  sun,  the  rays  of  which  for  a  short  time  illuminate  both 
hemispheres  alike,  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  causing  an  equal  length  of  day 
and  night  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  this  time,  which  is  called  the  V^nal 
E^irtox,  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  terrestrial  equator.  Mid 
more  or  less  obliquely  on  places  more  or  less  remote  from  the  equator. 

As  the  earth  proceeds  in  ita  orffit,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and 
passes  from  Libra  along  the  signs  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius,  to  Capricornvs,  the 
sun  is  seen  to  advance  from  the  west  toward  the'  east,  along  the  signs  Aries, 
Taurus,  and  Getnini,  to  Cancer ;  until  in  about  three  months,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  the  earth  will  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  Capricorn,  and  tha 
sun,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  will  appear  at  the  beginning  of  Cancer.  Here  the 
north  pole,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  axis,  becomes  eventually  so 
inclined  toward  the  sun,  that  a  considerable  apace  round  that  pole  becomes  iUu- 
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.an.  or  all 
t!le|i1i!tiil.  the  dug, 
all  most  adm' 
rahlf'li.r  tlifir  siigncity;  Kill  llip  gciliii 
of  the  dog  is  only  borrowed,  being  in- 
structed by  man  in  almost  every  tiling 
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seek  for  revenge  on  all  occasions.  As  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell- 
ing, perhtips  more  perfect  than  any  other  animal,  owing  t(i  the  large  extent  of 
their  nose,  they  smell -a  man  at  a  great  distance,  and  could  easily  follow  him 
by  the  track.  These  animals  are  fond  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  deep  valleys, 
shady  places,  and  marshy  grounds ;  they  cannot  subsist  a  long  while  without 
water,  and  they  make  it  thick  and  muddy  before  they  drink ;  they  often  fill 
their  trunks  with  it,  either  to  convey  it  to  their  mouth,  or  to  cool  their  nose, 
and  to  amuse  themselves  in  sprinkling  it  around  them ;  they  cannot  support 
cold,  and  suffer  equally  from  excessive  heat,  for,  to  avoid  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  they  penetrate  into  the  thickest  forests.  They  also  bathe  often  in  the 
water;  the  enormous  size  of  their  body  is  rather  an  advantage  to  them  in 
swimming,  and  they  do  not  swim  so  deep  in  the  water  as  other  animals ;  be- 
sides, the  length  of  their  trunk,  which  they  erect,  and  through  which  they 
breathe,  takes  from  them  all  fear  of  being  drowned. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Indians  made  use  of  elephants  in  war.  Amongst 
those  nations  unacquainted  with  the  European  military  discipline,  they  were 
the  best  troop  of  their  armies ;  and,  as  long  as  battles  were  decided  by  mere 
weapons,  they  commonly  vanquished :  yet  we  see  in  history,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  used  themselves  soon  to  those  monsters  of  war ;  they  opened 
their  ranks  to  let  them  go  through ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  wound  them,  but 
threw  all  their  darts  against  their  leaders,  who  were  forced  to  surrender,  and 
to  calm  the  elephants  when  separated  from  their  troops ;  and  now  that  fire  has 
become  the  element  of  war,  and  the  principal  instrument  of  death,  the  ele- 
phants, who  are  afraid  of  the  noise  and  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  would  be  rather 
an  incumbrance  in  battle,  and  more  dangerous  than  useful. 

In  those  regions,  however,  where  our  cannons  and  murdering  arts  are  yet 
scarcely  known,  they  fight  still  with  elephants.  At  Cochin,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  Malabar,  they  do  not  make  use  of  horses,  and  all  those  who  do  not 
fight  on  foot,  are  mounted  upon  elephants.  In  Tonquin,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  the 
king  and  all  the  grandees  never  ride  but  upon  elephants ;  on  festival  days  they 
are  preceded  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  these  animals  richly  capari- 
soned, and  covered  with  the  richest  stuffs.  On  comparing  the  relations  of 
travellers  and  historians,  it  appears  that  the  elephants  are  mor^  numerous  in 
Africa  than  in  Asia ;  they  are  there  also  less  mistrustful,  not  so  wiM,  and,  as 
if  they  knew  the  unskilfulness  and  the  little  power  of  the  men  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal  in  this  part  of  the  world,  come  every  day  without  fear  to 
their  habitations. 

The  engraving  is  from  a  work  recently  published  in  London,  entitled,  "  Pen 
and  Pencil  Sketches  of  India,"  by  Captain  Mundy.  The  anecdote  connected 
with  the  sketch  furnishes  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  this 
most  wonderful  animal. 

'*  By  crack  sportsmen,  the  lion  is  reputed  to  afford  better  sport  than  the  ti- 
ger :  his  attack  is  more  open  and  certain — ^a  peculiarity  arising  either  from  the 
noble  nature  of  the  Jungle  King,  or  from  the  country  he  haunts  being  less  fa* 
vorable  for  a  retreat  than  the  thick  swampy  morasses  frequented  by  the  tiger. 

"  A  gentleman  of  our  party  had,  perhaps,  as  perilous  an  adventure  with  one 
of  these  animals  as  any  one ;  he  having  enjoyed  the  singular  distinction  of 
lying  for  some  moments  in  the  very  clutches  of  the  royal  quadruped.  Though 
I  have  heard  him  recount  the  incident  more  than  once,  and  have  myself 
sketched  the  scene,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  I  relate  it  correctly.  The  main 
feature,  however,  of  the  anecdote,  affording  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  elephant,  may  be  strictly  depended  upon. 

"  A  Uon  charged  my  hero's  elephant,  and  he,  having  wounded  him,  was  ia 
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the  act  of  leaning  forward  in  order  to  fire  another  shot,  when  the  front  of  the 
howdah  suddenly  gave  way,  and  he  was  precipitated  over  the  head  of  the  ele- 
phant into  the  very  jaws  of  the  furious  beast.  The  lion,  though  severely  hurt, 
immediately  seized  him,  and  would  doubtless  shortly  have  put  a  fatal  termi- 
nation to  the  conflict,  had  not  the  elephant,  urged  by  his  mahout,  or  driver, 
stepped  forward,  though  greatly  alarmed,  and  grasping  in  her  trunk  the  top  of 
a  young  tree,  bent  it  down  across  the  loins  of  the  lion,  and  thus  forced  the 
tortured  animal  to  quit  his  hold  1  My  friend's  life  was  thus  saved,  but  his 
arm  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  he  was  severely  clawed  on  the  breast  and 
shoulders."     (See  plate,  p.  137.) 

From  amongst  the  numerous  descriptions  of  tiger  hunts,  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : — *'  At  four,  P.  M .,  (so  late  an  hour  that  few  of  us  expected  any  sport,) 
Lord  Combermere  and  nine  others  of  our  party  mounted  elephants,  and  taking 
twenty  pad  elephants  to  beat  the  covert,  and  carry  the  guides  and  the  game, 
proceeded  towards  the  swamp  pointed  out  as  the  lurking-place  of  the  buflalo- 
devouring  monsters. 

"  The  jungle  was  in  no  places  very  high,  there  being  but  few  trees,  and  a 
fine  thick  covert  of  grass  and  rushes.  Few  of  us,  however,  expecting  to  find 
a  tiger,  another  man  and  myself  dismounted  from  our  elephants,  to  get  a  shot 
at  a  florikan,  a  bird  of  the  bustard  tribe,  which  we  killed.  It  afterwards  proved 
that  there  were  two  tigers  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  spot  where  we  were 
walking.  We  beat  for  half  an  hour  steadily  in  line,  and  I  was  just  beginning 
to  yawn  in  despair,  when  my  elephant  suddenly  raised  his  trunk,  and  trum- 
peted several  times,  which  my  mahout  (elephant  driver)  informed  me  was  a 
sure  sign  that  there  was  a  tiger  somewhere  '  between  the  wind  and  our  nobil- 
ity.' The  formidable  line  of  thirty  elephants,  therefore,  brought  up  their  left 
shoulders,  and  beat  slowly  on  to  windward. 

'*  We  had  gone  about  three  hundred  yards  in  this  direction,  and  had  entered 
a  swampy  part  of  the  jungle,  when  the  long  wished  for  '  Tallyho !'  .saluted  our 
ears,  and  a  shot  from  Capt.  M.  confirmed  the  sporting  eureka  !  The  tiger  an- 
swered the  shot  with  a  loud  roar,  and  boldly  charged  the  line  of  elephants. 
Then  occurred  the  most  ridiculous  bilt  most  provoking  scene  possible.  Every 
elephant  except  Lord  Combermere's  (which  was  a  known  stanch  one)  turned 
tail,  in  spite  of  all  the  blows  and  imprecations  heartily  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  mahouts.  One,  less  expeditious  in  his  retreat  than  the  others,  was  overta- 
ken by  the  tiger,  and  severely  torn  in  the  hind  leg ;  while  another,  even  more 
alarmed,  we  could  distinguish  flying  over  the  plain,  till  he  quite  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  The  tiger,  in  the  mean  while,  advanced  to  attack  his  lordship's 
elephant,  but  being  wounded  in  the  loins  by  Capt.  M.'s  shot,  failed  in  his 
spring,  and  sprang  back  among  the  rushes.  My  elephant  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  run-a-ways  to  return  to  action  ;  and  when  I  ran  up  alongside  of  Lord 
Combermere,  (whose  heroic  animal  had  stood  like  a  rock,)  he  was  quite  hors 
du  combat^  having  fired  all  his  broadside.  I  handed  him  a  gun,  and  we  poured 
a  volley  of  four  barrels  upon  the  tiger,  who,  attempting  again  to  charge,  fell 
from  weakness.  Several  shots  more  were  expended  upon  him  before  he 
dropped  dead ;  upon  which  we  gave  a  hearty  *  whoo !  whoop !'  and  stowed 
him  upon  a  pad  Elephant." 
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H.ippy  is  il  for  [he  rest  of  nature  thai  this  anima]  is  not  common,  and  ihst 
ihfi  species  13  chiefly  conSned  to  the  warmest  provinces  of  the  Easi.  The  tiger 
is  found  in  MaUbnr,  in  Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries  which  are  lu- 
hatijtKd  by  ibe  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros. 

When  he  has  killed  a.  Urge  animal,  such  as  a  horso  or  a  bufTalo.  he  does  not 
choose  to  devour  it  on  the  spot,  fearing  to  be  disturbed  ;  and  in  order  to  fesst 
at  his  ease,  ha  carries  olf  his  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging  it  along  with  such 
eaKe  ihai  the  awiflnesa  oi*  his  motion  seems  scarcely  retarded  by  the  ei 
load  he  Bustains. 

To  gii-e  a  still  more  complete  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  ler 
we  shall  quote  a  paaaage  from  FalhiT  'riiibMnl.  who  w^is  an  eye-wiiiipss  ol  a 
combat  of  one  liger  against  two,  and  even  three,  elephants  at  Siam.  For  this 
purpose,  the  king  ordered  a  lofty  palisade  to  be  built  of  bamboo  cane,  about  a 
imii  Jred  feet  square  ;  and  in  the  raidat  of  this  were  three  elephants  appointed 
for  combating  the  tiger.  Their  heads  and  part  of  their  trunks  were  covered 
with  a  kind  of  armor  hke  a  mask,  which  defended  that  part  from  the  assaults 
ol  the  fierce  animal  with  which  they  were  to  engage.  As  soon,  says  thia 
author,  aa  wo  were  arrived  at  the  place,  a  tiger  was  brought  forth  from  his  den, 
of  a  size  much  larger  ihati  we  had  ever  seen  before.  He  was  not  at  first  let 
louse,  but  held  with  cords,  so  that  one  of  the  elephants  approaching  gave  him 
three  or  four  blows  with  his  trunk  on  the  back  with  such  force  that  the  tiger 
was  for  some  time  stunned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  dead. 
A»  aoon,  however,  as  he  was  let  loose,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the  first 
blows  had  greatly  abated  his  fury,  he  made  at  the  elephant  with  a  loud  shriek, 
and  aimed  at  seizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrinkhng  it  up  with  great 
liexi^rity,  received  the  tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and  tossed  him  up  into  the  air. 
This  so  discouraged  the  furious  animal,  that  he  no  more  ventured  to  approach 
the  elephant,  but  made  several  circuits  round  the  palisade,  often  attempting  to 
fiv  at  the  spectators.  Shortly  after,  a  second  and  then  a  third  elephant  wer« 
sent  against  him,  and  they  continued  to  strike  him  so  terribly  with  their  trunks, 
that  be  once  more  lay  for  dead ;  and  they  woidd  certainly  have  killed  him,  had 
nui  a  stop  been  put  to  the  combat. 

The  hunting  of  the  common  tiger  is  a  favorite  sport  in  countries  where  they 
aJ.ound.  We  owe  to  the  pen  of  Bishop  Heber  the  following  description  of  a 
scene,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witnes.s  : — 

"  The  young  rajah,  Gourman  Singh,  a  border  chielYaio,  whose  faiher  had 
h^fn  the  sovereign  of  all  Kemaoon,  till  driven  to  take  shelter  within  ilie  com- 
p'lnv's  borders,  having  called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  bishop,  during  his  stay 
■d:  Kulleaopoor,  mentioned  that  a  tiger,  in  an  adjoining  wood,  hikd  done  a  good 
dt-al  of  mischief,  and  that  it  would  be  fine  diversion  for  the  bishop,  and  Mr. 
lloulderson,  the  collector  of  the  district.  The  bishop  assured  him  that  he  was 
nti  tportsman ;  but  the  collector's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  a  tige^,  and  he 
f-xfireiised  great  anxiety  to  go  in  search  of  him  that  very  afternoon.  The 
h:-<iiop,  therefore,  not  hking  to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  went  with  tlie  intention 
of  being  a  mere  spectator. 

"  The  party  set  out  on  their  elephants,  with  a  servant  behind  each  seal,  or 
hiiwdah,  carrying  a  large  hunting  tiger,  which,  however,  was  almost  needless. 
A  number  of  people,  on  foot  and  hurseback,  attended  from  the  bishop's  c^mp, 
and  neighboring  villages  ;  and  the  same  son  of  interest  was  excited  as  in 
KN^Iand  by  a  large  hunting  party.  The  rajah  was  seated  in  a  low  howdah, 
with  two  or  three  guns  ranged  beside  him,  ready  for  action ;  his  elephant  was 
the  smallest  of  the  party,  hardly  larger  than  a  Durham  ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy 
a^  a  poodle ;  she  was  the  naiive  of  a  iieighburin:;  wood,  where  her  race  was 
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genenlly  smiiller  than  those  of  Bengal  aod  Ctttagong.  Mr.  BoulJerson  had 
bIbo  &  formidable  apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  projecting  over  his 
iDohaut  or  driver's  head.  Thus  equipped,  they  proceeded  about  two  miles 
across  a  plain,  covered  with  long  jungle  grass,  from  out  of  which  quails  and 
wild  fowls  rose  in  great  iiumbeTs,  aud  beautiful  autelopes  were  seen  scudding 
away  in  all  direciions, 

"  At  lergtb,  the  party  came  to  a  deeper  and  more  marshy  ground,  and  while 
Mi.  Boulderson  was  doubting  whether  they  should  pass  through,  or  skirt  it 
'round,  some  country  people  came  running  to  say  that  the  tiger  had  been  track- 
ed  there  this  morning.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  spot.  It  was  a 
novel  and  stirring  scene.  The  attendants  were  all  eagerness  and  animation  ; 
they  looked  earnestly  fur  every  waving  ofihejungle  grass,  while  the  continual 
calling  and  shouting  of  both  horse  and  foot  excited  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
interest  and  surprise.  The  grass  grew  so  wild,  and  rose  so  hi^jh.  that  it  reach- 
ed up  to  the  howdah  of  the  tallest  elephant,  and  almost  bid  the  Kajah's  entirely. 
In  the  distance  appeared  what  miglit  have  been  taken  fur  clouds,  had  not 
their  base  been  stationary,  and  their  outline  so  harsh  and  pyramidical, — the 
glorious  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  patriarchs  of  the  continent, 
white  and  glistening  as  alabaster,  and  seen  even  at  the  dixlance  of  probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  towering  above  the  nearest  and  secondary  range,  as 
much  as  these,  which  are  said  to  be  seven  tbousand  six  hundred  feet  high,  lift- 
ed their  giant  buttreaaea  above  the  plain  on  which  the  hunting  parly  were 
assembled.  It  was  impossible  to  gaze  upon  them  without  a  feeling  of  delight 
and  awe ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the  clouds  closed  round,  as  on  the  fairy  casile 
of  St.  John,  and  left  a  cold  gray  horizon,  encircliiig  the  green  plain,  and  broken 
only  by  scattered  tufts  of  peepul  and  mango  trees. 

*■  At  last,  the  elephants  all  threw  up  their  trunke  into  the  air,  and  began  to  roar 
and  to  stamp  violently  with  their  fore  feet ;  the  rajah's  httle  elephant  turned 
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In  a  minute  or  two  he  had  reloaded  his  gun,  and  rushed  forward  to  save  the  life 
of  his  friend.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  leopard  had  seized  the  unfortunate 
man  by  the  throat,  and  mangled  him  so  dreadfully  that  death  was  ineritable  ; 
and  his  comrade  (himself  severely  wounded)  had  only  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  savage  beast,  already  exhausted  with, 
the  loss  of  blood  from  several  deep  wounds  by  the  desperate  knife  of  the  ex- 
piring huntsman. 


THE  PANTHER. 

.  t  C^M  VS»  i*9.} 

This  animal  resembles  the  tiger  in  its  habits,  and  the  leopard  in  its  skin. 
Like  the  tiger,  it  has  an  insatiable  thirst  of  blood,  and  an  untameable  ferocity  ; 
like  the  leopard,  its  skin  is  spotted,  but  is  less  beautiful  than  the  skin  of  that 
animal.  It  seems,  in  truth,  only  a  large  variety  of  the  leopard.  The  panther 
is  usually  more  than  six  feet  in  length.  In  Africa,  one  was  killed  by  Major 
Denham,  which  was  more  than  eight  feet  in  length.  His  hair  is  short,  sleek, 
and  mossy,  and  his  color  is  in  general  of  a  bright  tawny  yellow,  elegantly 
marked  with  black  spots,  disposed  in  circles  of  four  or  five  each,  with  a  single 
spot  in  the  centre :  his  chest  and  belly  are  white.  He  has  short  and  pointed 
ears,  fierce  and  restless  eyes,  a  strong  harsh  cry,  and  a  savage  aspect.  So 
rapid  are  his  movements  that  few  animals  can  escape  him,  and  such  is  his  agility 
that  he  climbs  trees  in  pursuit^^^  P^^Yf  &nd  i^  sure  of  seizing  his  victim. 
The  flesh  of  animals  is  said  toUMB  favorite  food ;  but  when  pressed  by  hun- 
ger, he  makes  his  attacks  without  discrimination. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  panthers  appear  to  have  been  very  numeroiis, 
and  at  present  the  species  is  said  to  extend  from  Barbary  to  the  remotest  pans 
of  Guinea. 

The  following  narrative  of  an  encounter  with  the  panther,  which  is  copied 
from  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  will  abundantly  prove  the  formi- 
dable nature  of  the  panther,  even  when  the  animal  is  not  of  its  largest  size. 

**  I  was  at  Jaffna,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1819,  (says  the  writer,)  when,  one  morning,  my  servant 
called  me  an  hour  or  two  before  my  usual  time,  with  '  Master,  master !  people 
sent  me  for  master's  dogs — tiger  in  the  town  !*  Now,  my  dogs  chanced  to  be 
some  very  degenerate  specimens  of  a  fine  species,  called  the  Poligar  dog,  which 
I  should  designate  as  a  sort  of  wiry-haired  greyhound,  without  scent.  I  kept 
them  to  hunt  jackals ;  but  tigers  are  very  different  things  :  by  the  way,  there 
are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon ;  but  leopards  and  panthers  are  always  called 
so,  and  by  ourselves  as  well  as  the  natives.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  panther. 
My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put  together  ;  and  while  my  servants  were  doing  it, 
the  collector  and  two  medical  men,  who  had  recently  arrived,  in  consequence 
of  the  cholera  morbus  having  just  then  reached  Ceylon  from  the  continent, 
came  to  my  door,  the  former  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter 
with  remarkable  blunt  hog-spears.  They  insisted  upon  setting  off  without  wait- 
ing for  my  gun,  a  proceeding  not  much  to  my  taste. 

."  The  tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had  taken  refuge  in  a  hut,  the 
xoof  of  which,  as  those  of  Ceylon  huts  in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like 
an  umbrella ;  the  only  aperture  into  it  was  a  small  door,  about  four  feet  high. 
The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out  at  once.  I  begged  to  wait  for  my 
gun ;  but  no— the  fowling-piece  (loaded  with  ball,  of  course)  and  the  two  hog- 
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spears  were  quite  enough.  I  got  a  hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from 
very  shame.  At  this  moment,  to  my  great  delight,  there  arrived  from  the  fort 
an  English  officer,  two  artillery-men,  and  a  Malay  captain  ;  and  a  pretty  figure 
we  should  have  cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will  show.  I  was  now  quite 
ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a  minute  afterwards.  The  whole  scene 
which  follows  took  place  within  an  enclosure  about  twenty  feet  square,  formed 
on  three  sides  by  a  strong  fence  of  palmyra-leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
hut.  At  ihe  door  of  this,  the  two  artillery-men  planted  themselves ;  and  the 
Malay  captain  got  at  the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out,  by  worrying  it — an  easy 
operation,  as  the  huts  there  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  One  of  the 
artillery-men  wanted  to  go  in  to  the  tiger,  but  we  would  not  suffer  it.  At  last  the 
beast  sprang ;  this  man  received  him  on  his  bayonet,  which  he  thrust  apparently 
down  his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  moment.  The  bayonet  broke  off 
short,  leaving  less  than  three  inches  on  the  musket ;  the  rest  remained  in  the 
animal,  but  was  invisible  to  us ;  the  shot  probably  went  through  his  cheeky  for 
it  certainly  did  not  seriously  injure  him,  as  he  instantly  rose  upon  his  legs,  with 
a  loud  roar,  and  placed  his  paws  upon  the  soldier's  breast.  At  this  moment, 
the  animal  appeared  to  me  about  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  man's  face  ;  but  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  observe  this,  when  the  tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the 
soldier's  arm  in  his  mouth,  turned  him  half  round  staggering,  threw  him  over 
on  his  back,  and  fell  upon  him.  Our  dread  now  was,  that  if  we  fired  upon  the 
tiger,  we  might  kill  the  man  :  for  the  moment  there  was  a  pause,  when  his  com- 
rade attacked  the  beast  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gallant  fellow  him- 
self had  done.  He  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head ;  the  tiger  rose  at  him — 
he  fired ;  and  this  time  the  ball  took  effect,  and  in  the  head.  The  animal  stag- 
gered backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  fire.  He  still  kicked  and  writhed  ; 
when  the  gentlemen  with  the  hog-spears  advanced,  and  fixed  him,  while  some 
natives  finished  him,  by  beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge-stakes.  The  brave 
artillery-man  was,  after  all,  but  slightly  hurt :  he  claimed  the  skin,  which  was 
very  cheerfully  given  to  him.  There  was,  however,  a  cry  among  the  natives 
that  the  head  should  be  cut  off:  it  was  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  the  knife  came  directly 
across  the  bayonet.  The  animal  measured  scarcely  less  than  four  feet  from  the 
root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle.  There  was  no  tradition  of  a  tiger  having  been 
in  Jaffna  before ;  indeed,  this  one  must  have  either  come  a  distance  of  almost 
twenty  miles,  or  have  swum  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly  two  in  breadth  ; 
for  Jaffna  stands  on  a  peninsula  on  which  there  is  no  jungle  of  any  magnitude." 


THE    RHINOCEROS 

[See  page  151.] 

After  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  quadrupeds. 
He  is  at  least  twelve  feet  in  length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  lo  the  tail ; 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height ;  and  the  circumference  of  his  body  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  his  length  ;  he  is  therefore  like  the  elephant  in  bulk ;  and  if  he  appears 
much  smaller,  it  is  because  his  legs  are  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  elephant ;  but  he  differs  widely  from  that  sagacious  animal,  in  his  natural 
faculties,  and  his  intelligence  ;  having  received  from  nature  merely  what  she 
grants  in  common  to  all  animals ;  deprived  of  all  feeling  in  the  skin,  having  no 
organ  answering  the  purpose  of  hands,  nor  distinct  for  the  sense  of  feeling,  he 
has  nothing  instead  of  a  trunk  but  a  moveable  upper  lip,  in  which  centres  all 
his  dexterity.     He  is  superior  to  other  animals  only  in  strength,  size,  and  the 
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offensive  weapon  which  he  carries  upon  his  nose,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  him. 
This  weapon  is  a  rery  hard  horn,  solid  throughout,  and  placed  more  adTantage- 
ously  than  the  horns  of  ruminating  animals ;  these  only  protect  the  superior 
parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  while  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  defends  all  the  exte- 
rior parts  of  the  snout,  and  preserves  the  muzzle,  the  mouth,  and  the  face  from  in- 
sult ;  so  that  the  tiger  attacks  more  readily  the  elephant,  in  seizing  his  trunk, 
than  the  rhinoceros,  which  he  cannot  attack  in  front  without  running  the  danger 
of  being  killed,  for  the  body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  skin ; 
and  this  animal  fears  neither  the  claws  of  the  tiger  nor  the  lion,  nor  even  the 
fire  and  weapons  of  the  huntsman  ;  his  skin  is  a  dark  leather,  of  the  same  color, 
but  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the  elephant ;  he  does  not  feel  the  sting  of 
flies  ;  he  cannot  contract  his  skin  ;  it  is  only  folded  by  large  wrinkles  on  the 
neck,  the  shoulders,  and  the  buttocks,  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  the  legs, 
which  are  massive  and  terminate  in  large  feet,  armed  with  three  great  claws. 
The  skin  of  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  is  much  more  easily  penetrable  than 
that  of  the  single-horned.  He  has  the  head  larger  in  proportion  than  the  ele- 
phant, but  the  eyes  still  smaller,  which  he  never  opens  entirely,  and  they  are 
so  situated  that  the  animal  can  see  only  what  is  in  a  direct  line  before  him. 
The  upper  jaw  projects  above  the  lower,  and  the  upper  lip  has  a  motion,  and 
may  be  lengthened  six  or  seven  inches ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  sharp  edge,  which 
enables  this  animal,  with  more  facility  than  other  quadrupeds,  to  gather  branches 
and  grass,  and  to  divide  them  into  handfuls,  as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk. 
This  muscular  and  flexible  lip  is  a  sort  of  trunk  very  incomplete,  but  which  is 
equally  calculated  for  strength  and  dexterity.  Instead  of  those  long  ivory  teeth 
which  form  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  has  his  powerful  horn,  and 
two  strong  incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  These  incisive  teeth,  which  the  ele- 
phant has  not,  are  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other  in  the  jaws  of  the 
rhinoceros.  He  has,  besides  these,  twenty-four  smaller  teeth,  six  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw.  His  ears  are  always  erect ;  they  are,  for  the  form,  like  those  of 
a  hog,  only  they  are  larger  in  proportion  to  his  body  ;  they  are  the  only  hairy 
parts  of  it.  The  end  of  the  tail  is  like  that  of  the  elephant,  furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  large  bristles,  very  hard  and  very  solid.  Huge  and  seemingly  unwieldy 
as  the  rhinoceros  is,  he  has  the  power  of  running  with  very  great  swiftness. 


THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

[See  page  153.] 

Although  this  animal  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages,  it  was,  not- 
withstanding, but  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  only  towards  the 
sixteenth  century  that  we  had  some  precise  indications  on  the  subject. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  observed  in  difl^erent  travellers, 
the  hippopotamus  appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  body  is  longer  and  thicker 
than  that  of  the  rhinoceros  ;  but  his  fore  legs  are  much  shorter.  His  head  is 
short,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  body.  He  has  no  horns,  either  on  the 
nose,  like  the  rhinoceros,  or  on  the  head,  like  ruminating  animals.  His  cry 
when  hurt  approaches  as  near  to  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  as  the  bellowing 
of  the  buflalo ;  but  his  usual  voice  resembles  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  from 
which,  however,  he  diflers  in  every  other  respect ;  and  this  fact,  we  may  pre- 
sume, has  been  the  sole  reason  for  giving  him  the  name  of  Hippopotamus^  or 
River  Horse ;  as  the  howling  of  the  lynx,  which  resembles  that  of  the  wolf, 
has  occasioned  him  to  bo  called  the  stagMke  tootf.      The  incisive  teeth  of  the 
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hippopotamus,  and  especially  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  rery 
long,  very  strong,  and  of  so  hard  a  substance,  that  they  strike  fire  with  a  piece 
of  iron.  This  is  probably  what  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  who 
have  reported  that  the  hippopotamus  vomited  fire.  These  canine  teeth  of  this 
animal  are  of  white,  so  clear  and  so  hard  that  they  are  preferable  to  ivory  for 
making  artificial  teeth.  The  incisive  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  especially  those 
of  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  furrowed.  The  canine  teeth, 
which  are  also  very  long,  are  crooked,  prismatic,  and  sharp,  like  the  tusks  of  a 
boar.  The  molares  are  square,  or  rather  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a  man,  and  so  thick,  that  a  single  one  weighs  more 
than  three  pounds.  The  largest  of  the  incisive  or  the  canine  teeth  are  twelve, 
and  even  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  weigh  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds  each.  The  skin  is  in  some  parts  two  inches  thick ;  and  the  Africans 
cut  it  into  whip-thongs,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  softness  and  pliability, 
they  prefer  to  those  procured  from  the  rhinoceros  hide. 

The  male  hippopotamus  is  about  six  feet  nine  inches  long,  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail;  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  His  legs  are  about  two  feet  ten  inches  long ;  the 
length  of  the  head  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  and  the  width  of  the  mouth  two  feet  four  inches.  It  however  sometimes 
acquires  much  greater  magnitude.  In  the  south  of  Africa,  M.  le  Vaillant  killed 
one  which  measured  ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about  nine  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Thus  powerfully  armed,  with  a  prodigious  strength  of  body,  he  might  render 
himself  formidable  to  every  animal ;  but  he  is  naturally  gentle,  and  appears 
never  to  be  the  aggressor,  except  when  annoyed  or  wounded.  It  has  been 
erroneously  stated,  that  he  commonly  moves  slowly  on  the  land ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  he  has  been  injured,  he  has  been  known  to  pursue  persons  for  several 
hours,  who  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  He  swims  quicker  than  he  runs,  pur- 
sues the  fish,  and  makes  them  his  prey.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  often  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  near  some  cataract,  forming  a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing 
upon  such  fish  as  are  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  stream.  He  delights 
much  in  the  water,  and  stays  there  as  willingly  as  upon  land  ;  notwithstandincf 
which,  he  has  no  membranes  between  his  toes,  like  the  beaver  and  otter ;  and 
it  is  plain,  that  the  great  ease  with  which  he  swims,  is  only  owing  to  the  great 
capacity  of  his  body,  which  only  makes  bulk  for  bulk,  and  is  nearly  of  an  equ:il 
weight  with  the  water.  Besides,  he  remains  a  long  time  under  water,  and  walks 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  he  does  in  the  open  air.  When  he  quits  it  to  graze 
upon  land,  he  eats  sugar-canes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.,  of  which  he  con- 
sumes and  destroys  a  great  quantity,  and  does  much  injury  to  cultivated  lands ; 
but,  as  he  is  more  timid  upon  earth  than  in  the  water,  he  is  very  easily  driven 
away ;  and,  as  his  legs  are  short,  he  cannot  save  himself  well  by  flight,  if  he 
is  far  from  any  water.  His  resource,  when  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  is  to 
plunge  himself  into  the  water,  and  go  a  great  distance  before  he  reappears. 
He  commonly  retreats  from  his  pursuers ;  but  if  he  is  wounded,  he  becomes 
irritated,  and  immediately  facing  about  with  great  fury,  rushes  against  the  boats, 
seizes  them  with  his  teeth,  often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  sometimes  sinks 
them  under  water.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  a  traveller,  '*  an  hippopotamus  open 
his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  another  to  the  second  plank 
under  the  keel ;  that  is,  four  feet  distant  from  each  other,  pierce  the  side  through 
and  through,  and  in  this  manner  sink  the  boat  to  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  an- 
other, lying  by  the  side  of  the  sea-shore,  upon  which  the  waves  had  driven  a 
shallop  heavily  laden,  which  remained  upon  his  back  dry,  and  which  was  again 
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and  we  likewise  know,  that  the  length  and  quality  of  the  hair  in  all  aniioBls 
depend  on  ihe  nature  or  the  cliniate  ;  and  that,  in  oxen,  goale,  and  sheep,  the 
form  of  (he  horns  is  various  and  fluctuating.  These  differences,  therefore,  da 
not  suffice  to  establish  two  distinct  species  ;  and  since  our  lame  oz  of  Europe 
couples  with  the  hunched  ox  of  India,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  think  ihat 
it  would  also  couple  with  ihe  bison,  or  hunched  oi  of  Europe.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  that  the  two  kinds  have  not  melt- 
ed or  coalesced  into  a  mongrel  breed,  since  many  circumstances  may  have 
occurred  to  keep  ihem  asunder  i  and,  in  fact,  we  aclually  find  thai  these  kinds 
have  subeisled  till  this  present  time,  either  in  a  free  and  wild,  or  in  a  tame  slate ; 
and  are  scattered,  or  rather  have  been  transported,  into  all  the  climates  of  the 
earth.  All  the  ume  oxen  without  hunches  have  proceeded  from  the  aurochs, 
and  sU  with  bimchea  are  issues  of  the  bisoD. 
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THE  BISON,  OR  GAYAL. 

[Sm  ph«  1&7.] 

The  Gajal,  Bos  gavdntSy  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  a  bison ;  but  U 
has  few  or  none  of  the  characters  of  the  true  bisons.  These  are  light  and 
agile  animals  for  their  size,  and  hare  great  part  of  their  power  thrown  into  the 
neck.  The  gayai,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  heavy  and  clumsy  animal ;  and  the 
neck,  especially  the  part  of  it  next  the  head,  is  small  and  feeble.  The  only 
character  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  bisons,  other  than  those  which  be- 
long to  the  whole  genus  bos,  is  that  of  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  ;  and  although 
our  domestic  oxen,  and  the  varieties  of  other  countries  which  most  resemble 
them,  have  only  thirteen  pairs,  yet  fourteen  is  not  a  constant,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  regarded  as  properly  a  typical  character  of  the  bisons.  The  eastern 
one  has  fourteen,  but  the  American  has  fifteen. 

The  full-grown  male  of  the  gayal  is  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  exactly 
half  as  much  in  height.  The  body  is  rounded  and  rather  clumsy  in  appear- 
ance ;  and  both  the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  setting  of  the  neck  are  depress- 
ed, which  give  a  hump-like  appearance  to  the  interscapular  portion  of  the  ridge ; 
but  there  is  no  true  hump ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  this  ridgy  appearance,  the 
animal  stands  four  or  five  inches  higher  on  the  fore-legs  than  at  the  crupper, 
and  the  hinder  part  of  that  curves  downward  to  the  tail,  which  is  slender  and 
not  very  long. 

The  front  is  square,  broad,  and  flat,  the  insertions  of  the  horns  being  ten 
inches  apart.  The  horns  curve  slightly  outward  and  upward,  while  the  ears, 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  length  as  the  horns,  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  droop  down  till  their  direction  is  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
horns.  The  eyes  are  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 
Both  sexes  have  a  small  tuft  of  white  curled  hair  between  the  bases  of  the 
horns,  which  curls  down  upon  the  forehead.  The  dewlap  is  large  and  pendu- 
lous, and  makes  the  portion  of  the  neck  next  the  head  appear  more  feeble  than 
it  really  is ;  it  also  gives  an  apparent  depth  to  the  chest,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  width.  The  abdomen  is  large,  but  contracts  towards  the  groin,  as  if  the 
body  were  slightly  compressed  by  a  girdle  there.  The  udder  of  the  female  is 
small.  The  legs  are  thick  and  stout ;  the  principal  hoofs  broad,  and  the  false 
ones  much  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  domestic  ox.  The  hair  is 
very  short,  with  the  exception  of  that  on  the  forehead,  already  mentioned,  and 
a  small  bunch  on  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  color  is  brown  in  various  shades. 
The  characters  and  also  the  habits  of  this  animal  resemble  the  ox  more  than 
they  do  the  buffalo ;  but  it  breeds  indiscriminately  with  either. 


THE  YAK. 

The  Yak,  Bos  grunniens  of  Pallas,  is  not  very  accurately  named  by  that 
naturalist,  as  its  voice  is  a  sort  of  subdued  and  broken  low,  rather  than  a  grunt. 
This  is  the  mountaineer  of  Central  Asia,  being  found  in  the  Himalaya  and  Altai 
ridges,  and  in  the  connecting  ones,  and  their  spurs  eastward  as  far  as  China. 
It  has  been  classed  with  the  bisons,  and  in  the  northern  extreme  of  its  geogra- 
phical range,  it  is  understood  to  trench  closely  upon  the  habits  of  the  eastern 
one  ;  but  it  is  an  animal  domesticated  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  and  it>« 
characters  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  many  others  of  the  genus.    It  has 
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fat,  tlie  hump  on  the  sbodJera  and  the  dewlap  are  very  niucli  prodaced,  sitd  ia 
all  conditions  thejrhave  the  ekin  of  the  neck  furrowed  wilh  tnuisverae  wrinUea. 
Their  geneiai  goIot  is  dun,  passing  into  blackish  on  the  upper  part,  and  whitish 
on  the  under.  There  are  many  varieties  of  these  hunch-backed  ones  in  India, 
hot  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  the  original  race,  or  whether  those  which  are 
found  wild  be  in  «  state  of  nature,  or  have  been  lell  in  the  changes  of  society 
which  the  country  has  undergone.  These  humped  oxen  have  the  voice  less 
deep  than  the  others,  and  the  fonn  of  the  hind  quarters  and  the  inseiUon  of  the 
tail  are  different  from  the  European  varieties. 


THE  GIRAFFE. 

The  height  of  a  full-grown  giraffe  varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty  f«et. 
although  some  specimens,  in  their  ostural  stale,  have  been  seen  exceeding  this 
by  several  inches.  One  half  of  this  elevation  consists  of  the  neck,  from  the 
ears  to  ils  junction  with  the  projecting  angle  of  the  chest;  and  the  other  half 
consists  of  the  lore  lega,  ascending  to  the  same  point.  Casual  obaervera  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  fore  legs  of  the  giraffe  are  very  disproportiooably 
longer  than  its  hind  legs  ;  yet  they  are  in  reality  of  equal  length — the  apparent 
difference  arising  from  the  height  of  the  shoulder,  or  rather,  perhape,  from  the 
great  length  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  scapular  veriebne,. which  deaceod 
in  an  angle  of  inclination  nearly  equal  to  the  back  of  a  stag  thrown  upon  ils 
hauDches  or  rising  from  its  lair.  And  this  effect  is  so  much  enhsnced  by  th^ 
doTsal  protuberance  above  the  ahoulder,  that  few  persons  are  undeceived  but  by 
d^berate  inspeciitm.     The  front  view  of  this  singular  animal  is  nniqi^  mod 
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of  horns,  on  each  side  of  the  main,  on  the  occiput.  The  shape  of  the  ears  is 
peculiarly  heautiful — and  they  are  moved  with  brisk  and  spirited  expression 
toward  sounds  often  unheard  or  unheeded  by  the  spectators  whose  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  the  movement.  The  eyes  of  the  giraffe  are  singularly  large, 
fuU,  and  clear,  soft  and  rich  as  the  famed  gazelle's,  and  fringed  with  very  long 
lashes.  They  are  situated  so  prominently  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  as  to  excel, 
in  advantage  of  position,  those  of  the  hare  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  giraffe 

f  can  command  a  wider  view  of  the  horizon  than  any  other  creature.  The  sur- 
face of  its  skin  is  smooth,  the  hair  being  short,  close,  and  flatly  laid.  The 
ground  color  is  a  dull  white,  warming  to  a  rich  cream  tint,  and  deepening  with 
age  to  a  very  faintly-red  brown.  The  spots  are  of  a  much  darker  brown,  and 
of  so  generally  regular  a  form  and  arrangement  as  to  give  the  hide  the  appear- 

.  ance  of  being  cross-barred  with  whitish  stripes.  When  young,  the  sexes  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  their  color  ;  but,  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  male 
becomes  of  a  darker  brown,  and  the  lighter  stripes  are  somewhat  less  clear  ; 
but  the  female  retains  more  of  her  original  rust-colored  hue,  and  may  be  known 
by  this  contrasted  tint.  There  is,  however,  some  very  slight  variation  of 
color  in  specimens  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  individuals  at  difierem 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Another  singularity  in  the  giraffe  is,  that  it  has  neither  a  muzzle  nor  lach- 
rymal sinuses.  It  has  no  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  twelve  grinders  :  in 
the  lower  jaw  it  has  twelve  grinders  and  eight  incisors.  The  female  has  four 
mamms,  situated  in  the  groin,  and  she  gestates  twelve  months  with  foal.  But 
the  most  instructive  singularity  in  the  physiology  of  the  giraffe,  and  the  one 
which,  above  all  others,  determines  its  geographical  insulation  and  scarcity,  is 
the  remarkable  adaptation  of  its  tongue  to  the  food  which  it  chiefly  prefers  and 
seeks.  This  coincidence  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  naturalista, 
and  was,  perhaps,  first  observed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  the  intelligent  gentleman  who 
captured  the  giraflfes  now  in  this  country.  The  organ,  in  these  specimens,  is 
about  thirty  inches  in  length,  tapering  nearly  to  a  sharp  point,  and  endowed 
with  greater  contractility,  extensibleness,  and  flexibility,  than  the  tongue  of  any 
creature  but  the  ant-eater.  It  is  coated  on  the  upper  surface,  and  round  its 
point,  with  a  skin  so  hard  and  impervious,  that  it  cannot  be  cut  or  pierced  even 
with  a  sharp  knife,  without  great  pressure.  The  food  on  which  the  giraffe  prin- 
cipally subsists,  in  its  natural  state,  is  the  foliage  and  juicy  branches  of  a  spe- 
cies of  the  mimosa  or  acacia,  called  by  the  natives  kametl'^ooTn,  which  is  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  valleys  in  which  the  animal  is  only  known  to  have  been 
seen,  and  to  constitute  their  almost  exclusive  vegetation.  This  variety  of  the 
acacia  abounds  with  very  long  and  exceedingly  sharp  spines,  whose  puncture 
is  as  subtile  as  that  of  a  needle.  Yet,  protected  by  its  wonderfully  impermea- 
ble covering,  the  flexile  tongue  of  the  girafle  securely  threads  its  way  through 
the  foliaged  danger,  winds  around  the  branches  amid  the  spines,  culling  each 
particular  leaf  with  more  than  manual  dexterity,  and  incurring  neither  puncture 
nor  laceration. 


THE  WOLF. 

Thk  essential  characteristics  of  the  common  Wolf  may  be  thus  described  : — 
the  tail  straight ;  the  hide  of  a  grayish  yellow,  with  a  black  oblique  stnpe  on 
the  fore-legs  of  those  which  are  full  grown,  and  the  eyes  oblique  The  ancients 
had  an  opinion  that  the  neck  of  the  wolf  was  all  of  one  solid  bone ;  but  \i  e 
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need  not  say  thai  this  is  one  of  ihe  many  opinionn  by  nliich  their  ignotvice  on 
points  of  very  common  knowledge  is  demonstrated.  The  average  beijght  of  ihs 
wolf  ia  about  two  feet  six  inches  before,  and  two  feet  four  inches  behind  ;  tnJ 
the  length  of  the  body,  from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  lo  the  beginning  of  the  utl. 
three  feet  eight  inches.  The  cubs  of  the  wolf  are  born  with  the  eyes  shut; 
the  female  goes  with  young  sixty-three  days ;  in  these  respects  exactly  rf- 
sembling  the  dog.     The  average  duration  of  their  life  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

The  great  reaembtance  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog  has  been  freqaentlT 
remarked  ;  and  some  naturalists  consider  them  of  the  same  species.  The 
polar  voyagers  sute,  that  they  had  often  much  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  dof^i 
of  the  Esquimaux  from  the  wolves ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  external  re- 
semblance, there  is  a  veiy  esBeniial  difference  in  their  characters,  and  the  i<-i 
and  the  welfare,  in  all  circumstances,  the  natural  foes  of  each  other.  Captain 
Parry,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Second  Voyage,  says  ;  "  A  Hock  of  thirteen  wulirs. 
the  first  yet  seen,  crossed  the  ice  in  the  bay  from  the  direction  of  the  huts,  and 
passed  near  the  ships.  They  so  much  resemble  the  Gequimsux  dogs,  thai,  hid 
it  not  been  for  some  doubts  among  the  officers  who  had  seen  them,  wheiber 
they  were  so  or  not,  and  the  consequent  fear  of  doing  these  poor  people  m 
ineparable  injury,  we  might  have  killed  most  of  them  the  same  evening,  for  ihey 
came  boldly  to  look  for  food  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Fuiy,  and  remained  ihrrp 
for  some  lime."  Again,  he  says  in  his  Journal,  a  few  days  after ;  "  These  ani- 
mals were  so  hungry  and  fearless  as  to  lake  away  some  of  the  Esquimaux  do^s 
in  a  snow-house  near  the  Hecla's  stern,  though  the  men  were  at  the  time  withm 
a  few  yards  of  them."  These  dogs  set  up  a  fearful  howl  at  the  approach  of  a 
wolf;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  resemblance  between  the  two,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  wolves  have  not  the  bark  of  a  dog,  but  only  a  howl ;  and,  as  th« 
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but  these  are  very  rare,  and  have  a  sickly  appearance.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
as  many  of  the  natives  suppose,  that  the  whiteness  is  occasioned  by  some  dis- 
order, similar  to  that  kind  of  leprosy  in  the  blacks,  which  turns  their  skin  to  a 
dull  sickly  white. 


THE  ZEBRA. 

Thb  Zebra  is  the  handsomest  and  most  elegantly  clothed  of  all  quadrupeds. 
He  has  the  shape  and  graces  of  the  horse,  the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  and  a 
striped  robe  of  black  and  white  alternately  disposed  with  so  much  regularity 
and  symmetry,  that  it  seems  as  if  nature  had  made  use  of  the  rule  and  compass 
to  paint  it.  These  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white  are  so  much  the  more 
singular,  as  they  are  straight,,  parallel,  and  very  exactly  divided,  like  a  striped 
stuff,  and  in  other  parts  ext^'t  themselves  not  only  over  the  body,  but  over  the 
head,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  anoTeven  the  ears  and  the  tail ;  so  that,  at  a  distance, 
this  animal  appears  as  if  he  was  surrounded  with  little  fillets,  which  some  per- 
son had  disposed  in  a  regular  manner,  over  every  part  of  the  body.  Id  the 
females,  these  bands  are  alternately  black  and  white  ;  in  the  male,  they  are  brown 
and  yellow,  but  always  of  a  lively  and  brilliant  mixture,  upon  a  short,  fine,  and 
thick  hair  ;  the  lustre  of  which  still  more  increases  the  beauty  of  the  colors. 
The  zebra  is,  in  general,  less  than  the  horse,  and  larger  than  the  ass  ;  and,  al- 
though it  has  oflen  been  compared  to  those  two  animals,  and  called  the  Wtid 
Horse^  and  the  Striped  AsSf  it  is  a  copy  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
might  rather  be  called  their  model,  if  all  was  not  equally  original  in  nature,  and 
if  every  species  had  not  an  equal  right  to  creation. 

The  zebra  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa;  of^en  seen  near 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  a  penalty  of  fifty-six  dollars  is  inflicted  on  any 
person  who  shoots  one  of  them.  Such  of  them  as  are  caught  alive  are  present- 
ed to  the  governor.  Several  have  been  brought  to  England,  but,  except  in  one 
instance,  they  have  all  displayed  great  wildness,  and  even  ferocity.  The  ex- 
ception was  in  that  which  was  burnt  some  years  ago  at  Exeter  'Change.  It 
would  allow  young  children  to  be  put  upon  its  back,  and  was  once  ridden  from 
the  Lyceum  to  Pimlico ;  but  it  was  bred  and  reared  in  Portugal,  from  parents 
half  reclaimed.  In  several  other  cases  zebras  have  attempted  to  injure  spec- 
tators, and  have  not  even  spared  their  keepers.  The  voice  of  this  creature  is 
thought  to  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a  post  horn. 

The  zebra  which  we  have  just  described  is  confined  to  the  mountains ;  the  sub- 
jectof  the  accompanying  cut  inhabits  the  flat  parts  near  the  Cape.  Till  very  recent- 
ly, the  difference  between  them  was  not  accurately  understood.  "  The  ground 
color  of  its  whole  body  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  is  white,  interrupted  by  a  regular 
series  of  broad  black  stripes  extending  from  the  back  across  the  sides,  with  nar- 
rower and  fainter  ones  intervening  between  each.  Over  the  haunches  and 
shoulders  these  stripes  form  a  kind  of  bifurcation,  between  the  divisions  of 
which  there  are  a  few  transverse  lines  of  the  same  color  :  but  these  suddenly 
and  abruptly  cease,  and  are  not  continued  on  the  legs,  which  are  perfectly 
white.  Along  the  back  there  is  a  narrow  longitudinal  line,  bordered  on  each 
side  with  white.  The  mane  is  throughout  broadly  and  deeply  tipped  with 
black,  and  is  marked  by  a  continuation  of  the  transverse  bands  of  the  neck. 
The  lines  of  the  face  are  narrow  and  beautifully  regular ;  from  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  they  radiate  downward  over  the  eyes ;  along  the  front  of  the  muzzle 
they  are  longitudinal,  the  outer  ones  having  a  curve  outward  ;  and  on  the  nide^ 
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THE  HELAMYS. 

[8m  p«f«  179i] 

The  land  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  animal  creation  assumes  so 
many  different  and  singular  forms,  is  the  native  country  of  this  singular  quad- 
ruped, or  rather  of  this  strange  biped,  an  engraving  of  which  is  presented  to 
our  readers  on  the  following  page. 

The  formation  of  the  Helamys  is  very  curious.  It  is  but  little  larger  than  a 
rabbit ;  its  posterior  extremities  are  very  long,  and  are  provided  with  long  feet, 
while  the  anterior  extremities,  which  are  extremely  short,  are  terminated  by 
hands.  Its  tail,  also,  is  extremely  well  developed.  Its  eyes  are  large,  full,  and 
black  ;  and  its  ears  are  very  long.  Its  skin  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  shaded 
with  gray  on  the  head,  back,  tail,  and  flanks,  while  under  the  chin,  on  the  chest 
and  belly,  it  is  of  a  pure  white. 

The  difference  which  we  have  mentioned  as  existing  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities,  is  so  great,  that  if  the  helamys  were  obliged  to  walk 
like  other  quadrupeds,  it  would  experience  great  inconvenience,  but,  like  iha 
kangaroos,  to  which  it  is  allied,  it  does  not  walk ;  it  only  leaps,  and  avails  itself, 
to  execute  this  rapid  motion,  of  its  hind  legs,  by  which  it  can  throw  itself  from 
eight  to  ten  feet.  In  this  motion  its  muscular  tail  is  also  of  service ;  this  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  balance,  and  even,  according  to  some  authors,  as  a  point  of 
support  to  facilitate  its  leap ;  the  head  is  then  held  erect,  and  the  fore  legs  are 
adapted  so  closely  to  the  body  as  to  be  invisible.  It  generally  remains  in  an 
erect  position,  and  never  leaves  it  except  in  those  cases  where,  under  similar 
circumstances,  man  himself  would  go  on  all  fours,  as  in  descending  preci- 
pices, &c. 

The  helamys,  like  the  rabbit,  dwells  in  subterraneous  burrows,  which  it  forms 
Tery  quickly,  by  means  of  its  long  claws.  It  is  extremely  timid,  and  its  habits 
are  peaceable  and  innocent.  At  night  it  emerges  from  its  subterraneous  abode, 
in  search  of  nourishment,  and  on  the  slightest  alarm,  hurries  homeward. 
Quring  the  day  it  remains  in  its  hole,  and  passes  its  time  either  in  sleep,  or  ia 
arranging  its  stores  of  winter  provisions.  It  sleeps,  however,  a  great  deal,  and 
prepares  itself  for  repose  by  sitting  down,  its  back  against  the  wall  of  its 
apartment,  its  hind  legs  are  then  brought  forward,  are  slighty  separated,  and 
bent  at  the  knee ;  the  head  is  now  inclined  to  its  place  between  the  knees,  and 
th^  its  long  ears  are  folded  over  its  eyes  like  curtains.  These  arrangements 
are,  as  is  seen,  well  calculated  to  keep  all  the  limbs  warm,  to  protect  the  deli- 
cate parts  of  the  head,  and  to  prevent  the  sleeper  from  being  disturbed  by  any 
light  or  noise. 


THE  ORANG  OUTANG. 

LSm  ph«  18L] 

The  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from  an  excellent  portrait  in  oil,  of  the 
female  Orang  Outang,  Nancy,  imported  in  the  ship  Liberty,  Captain  Davis,  by 
Thomas  Richards,  Esq.,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  largest  living  specimen 
of  this  most  manlike  species,  the  simia  satyrta^  or  true  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
which  has  as  yet  ever  reached  either  America  or  Europe.  She  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1835.  After  a  few  days,  haying  passed 
into  the  hands  of  new  owners,  she  was  sent  to  New  York.    She  was  unfor- 
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tonately  much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp  weathe^iring  her 
transportation,  and  the  evening  of  her  arriviil,  was  first  observed  to  be  unwell ; 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  her  disease  had  assumed  the  character  of  an  ineg- 
ular  intermittent  fever,  and  medical  advice  was  resorted  to.  After  lingering  for 
some  weeks,  alternately  better  and  worse,  during  which  time  recourse  was  had 
to  every  expedient  which  art  or  ingenuity  could  devise  for  her  comfort  and  re- 
covery, much  to  the  regret  of  the  few  who  saw  her,  she  died  at  the  village  of 
Harlem,  near  New  York,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July  following.  The  deaUibed 
scene,  as  represented  by  those  who  were  present,  roust  have  been  singularly 
affecting.  The  account  of  it  aS  given  by  her  keeper  is  as  follows.  Early  in 
the  evening  her  extremities  began  to  grow  cold,  and  at  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  pulat- 
tion  at  the  wrists  had  ceased.  She  appeared  conscious  of  her  approaching  end, 
and  dreaded  it.  She  shivered  and  groaned  very  much,  and  appeared  to  suppli- 
cate those  around  for  assistance,  often  extending  her  arms  to  them  and  embra- 
cing them  around  the  neck.  She  would  awake  from  a  doze  in  great  trepidation, 
and  cling  to  the  neck  of  her  keeper,  where  she  would  hang  until  sleep  or  ex- 
haustion caused  her  to  loosen  her  hold.  This  was  frequently  repeated  as  long 
as  her  strength  remained.  After  violent  struggles  and  much  groaning,  at  three 
o'clock  A.  M.,  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  A  careful  anatomical  examination 
of  the  body  was  made  by  several  medical  gentlemen,  by  whom  copious  notes  were 
taken,  and  the  several  dimensions  accurately  noted.  After  the  skin  was  removed, 
a  cast  of  the  head  and  chest  was  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  ;  over  which  the 
skin  was  afterwards  stretched,  and  the  whole  is  now  mounted,  according  to  its 
measurements  during  life,  in  good  preservation,  and  is  probably  the  most  natural 
and  accurate  stuffed  specimen  extant.  The  skeleton  and  such  portions  of  the 
body  as  were  of  particular  interest  were  also  preserved. 

The  only  history  we  could  obtain  of  Nancy,  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Phila- 
delphia, was,  that  she  was  one  of  a  pair  which  had  been  brought  in  a  trading- 
vessel  from  Borneo  to  Calcutta,  wh^re  they  were  kept  as  curiosities,  for  two 
years,  in  the  gardens  of  a  Rajah  in  that  vicinity.  That  during  a  stay  of  three 
months  at  Calcutta,  they  had  been  the  subject  of  much  attention,  and  had  attract- 
ed the  special  notice  of  Sir  William  Bentick,  the  then  governor-general  of 
India.  That  afler  they  had  been  purchased,  and  were  about  being  embarked 
for  this  country,  they  were  both  violently  seized  with  cholera-morbus,  and  not- 
withstanding the  most  scientific  treatment,  the  female  alone  survived.  During 
the  voyage  she  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  her  cage ;  and  her  principal 
food  was  boiled  rice,  of  which  she  consumed  about  one  pint,  three  times  a  day, 
together  with  such  fruits  as  they  were  able  to  preserve.  She  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  cocoanuts,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of  extracting  the 
milk,  through  one  of  the  eyes.  When  in  health,  she  is  said  to  have  been  so 
strong,  that  if  she  once  possessed  herself  of  the  end  of  a  rope,  not  a  sailor  on 
board  of  the  vessel  could  pull  it  from  her.  Her  age  could  not  be  correctly 
ascertained,  but  from  appearances,  until  the  period  of  her  death,  she  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  an  adult.  The  teeth  being  large  and  much  worn,  resembled 
those  of  an  old  subject.  Subsequent  examination,  however,  showed  that  she 
was  comparatively  young,  as  the  second  set  of  teeth  were  found  just  protruding 
through  the  jaw,  but  so  covered  by  the  sof\  parts,  as  not  to  be  discernible 
during  life.     Her  age,  therefore,  did  not  probably  exceed  five  or  six  years. 

Some  idea  of  her  superiority  in  **  reasoning  power,"  if  we  may  so  apply  the 
phrase,  over  the  ordinary  specimens  of  the  monkey-tribe,  may  be  gathered  fromr 
a  few  facts,  which  fell  under  the  writer's  immediate  notice.  ^ 

During  the  five  weeks  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  her,  not- 
withstanding she  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  using  and  handling  vessels  of 
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glass  and  china,  she  never  broke,  nor  suffered  any  of  them  to  fall.  Erery 
article  was  handed  with  extreme  care,  and  generally  returned  by  her  to  its 
place.  She  ^jr^  also  very  curious  in  the  examination  of  articles  which  were 
newly  present  to  her  sight.  After  attentively  looking  at  them,  instead  of 
carelessly  throi^ng  them  down,  as  might  have  been  expected,  she  invariably 
returned  them,  an^  generally  into  the  hands  of  the  individuals  from  whom  she 
received  them. 

Upon  a  single  occasion,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  evinced  a  judgment 
almost  human.  She  was  very  fond  of  descending  to  the  kitchen,  and  appeared 
much  interested  in  observing  the  process  of  the  culinary  operations,  and  when 
unwatched,  embraced  every  opportunity  of  stealing  off  to  it.  In  the  instance  to 
which  we  allude,  after  looking  about,  she  finally  unbuttoned  and  opened  the 
door  of  a  closet,  in  which  a  basin  of  milk  had  been  placed  for  the  separation 
of  the  cream.  After  attentively  looking  at  it,  and  on  the  several  shelves,  as  if 
in  search  of  something,  she  carefully  closed  the  door,  and  presently  taking  a 
teacup  from  the  table,  she  returned  to  the  closet,  and  after  helping  herself  to  a 
cupful  of  the  milk,  again  closed  the  door,  and  replaced  the  cup  whence  she 
had  taken  it.  A  vial  of  medicine  was  carried  into  the  room,  and  placed  upon 
the  mantelpiece.  The  attendants  then  left  the  room,  but  kept  an  eye  upon  her. 
On  finding  herself  alone,  she  arose  from  the  comer  where  she  had  been  sitting 
wrapped  in  her  blanket,  took  a  chair  and  carried  it  to  the  fire-place,  mounted 
on  it,  took  down  the  vial  of  medicine,  uncorked  it,  poured  the  physic  over  the 
floor,  recorked  the  vial  and  replaced  the  chair,  and  then  resumed  her  former  seat. 

In  height,  when  standing  erect,  and  with  the  arms  extended  upward,  this  ani- 
mal measured  three  feet  six  inches,  and  at  the  period  of  her  death,  although 
much  emaciated,  was  supposed  to  weigh  between  forty-five  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  arms  were  very  long,  and  when  hanging  down  reached  nearly  to  the 
ankles. 

The  following  are  some  of  her  measurements  : — Length  of  arm  from  shoul- 
der to  tip  of  middle  finger,  on  the  inner  surface,  thirty-one  inches  ;  length  of 
arm,  ten  inches ;  length  of  fore-arm,  twelve  inches  ;  length  from  wrist  to  end 
of  middle  finger,  nine  inches  ;  length  of  middle  finger,  five  and  a  half  inches  ; 
length  of  the  thumb,  three  and  a  half  inches ;  greatest  breadth  of  hand,  two 
and  three  fourths  inches  ;  from  the  tip  of  one  middle  finger  to  the  tip  of  the 
other,  across  the  chest,  with  the  arms  extended,  five  feet  eleven  inches.  The 
fore-arm  was  flattened  on  its  inner  surface,  Length  from  hip-bone  to  heel,  on 
the  outer  surface,  eighteen  and  a  half  inches ;  length  of  thigh,  ten  inches ; 
length  of  leg  to  ankle  joint,  seven  and  a  half  inches ;  from  the  heel  to  the  end  of 
middle  finger,  of  the  inferior  extremity,  ten  and  one  fourth  inches ;  length  of 
middle  finger  of  same,  five  and  a  half  inches  i  length  of  thumb  of  same,  three 
and  a  half  inches ;  length  from  ankle  joint  to  root  of  nail  of  middle  finger, 
eight  and  a  half  inches  ;  circumference  of  chest  over  the  armpits,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  inches  ;  circumference  at  the  base  of  chest,  twenty-three  inches ; 
of  the  abdomen,  or  belly,  at  the  navel,  twenty  inches ;  circumference  over 
the  hip-bones,  nineteen  and  a  half  inches ;  diameter  of  the  head  through  the 
ears,  four  and  three  fourths  inches ;  from  the  occipital  ridge  to  between  the 
eyes,  five  inches ;  from  the  most  projecting  portion  of  the  chin  through  the 
vertex,  eight  and  one  fourth  inches ;  diameter  through  the  centre  of  cheek 
bones,  three  and  five  eighths  inches ;  diameter  from  one  comer  of  the  mouth  to 
the  other,  two  and  one  fourth  inches  ;  length  of  lower  jaw,  four  and  one  half 
inches ;  circumference  of  jaw,  six  and  a  half  inches  ;  height  of  forehead  from 
between  the  eyes  to  the  commencement  of  hairy  scalp,  three  inches ;  weight 
of  brain,  twelve  ounces,  one  drachm,  and  two  scraples,  troy ;  the  heart  was  six 


ami  a  half  incbea  in  circunference,  three  and  one  fourth  long,  and  weighed  two 
i^'l  a  hair  ounces. 

She  was  covered  generally  with  a  coarse  hair,  of  a  brownisli  red  color, 
Ii>ii^cHi  on  the  back,  particularly  over  the  ahoulder-bladea,  where  it  measured 
I..W.  inches  in  length  ;  it  was  also  longer  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  amis,  and 
"ri  ihe  inside  of  the  thighs,  as  also  in  front  over  ibe  chest  and  abdomen.  Tt 
VH8  short  on  the  back  of  the  hands,  and  on  each  side,  from  the  armpits  down, 
i:  was  bat  thinly  scattered.  The  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  were  quite  naked. 
'I  :iK  face  had  no  hair  except  on  its  sides,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  whiskers, 
auJ  a  reiy  thin  and  short  down  or  beard. 

ihe  direction  of  the  hair  wu  downward  on  the  back,  upper  arm,  and  legs, 
tmt  upward  on  the  fore-arm.  It  was  directed  from  behind,  forward  on  the  bead, 
i-iA  inward  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  On  the  chest  and  abdomen,  it  waa 
mrecied  toward  the  median  line.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  skin  was  a  blu- 
bii  er*y.  The  eyelids  and  margin  of  the  mouth,  of  a  light  copper  color.  The 
iijMiie  of  (be  bands  and  feet,  of  a  deeper  hue.  On  each  aide  from  the  armpits 
il<iwD  was  a  copper-colored  stripe,  which  gradually  extended  and  combined 
"ith  the  prevailing  color  of  the  animal.  The  head  when  viewed  in  front  was 
ptir-shaped,  expanding  from  the  chin  upward,  the  cranium  being  much  tha 
l^iger  end.    The  eyes,  of  a  duk  brown  color,  uid  oval  fonni  were  placed  cloa« 
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together.    The  eyelids  were  fringed  with  lashes,  and  the  lower  ones  sacular 
and  wrinkled. 

Uhe  nose,  confluent  with  the  face,  was  but  little  elevated  except  at  the  nos* 
trils,  and  the  openings  of  it  were  narrow  and  oblique.  The  mouth,  of  a  round- 
ish mamillary  form,  was  very  projecting,  and  its  opening,  though  large,  whea 
closed,  was  marked  by  little  more  than  a  narrow  seam.  The  lips  were  very 
narrow,  and  scarcely  perceptible  when  the  mouth  was  shut.  They,  however, 
possessed  remarkably  great  mobility,  and  variety  of  action,  and  from  her  fre- 
quent apparent  attempts  to  convey  ihe  expression  of  her  feelings  and  passions, 
by  means  of  the  various  forms  and  shapes  in  which  she  placed  them,  we  hazard 
the  opinion  that  such  is  their  physiological  use  or  destination ;  thus  compen- 
sating, in  some  measure,  for  tne  want  of  power  necessary  to  produce  a  variety 
of  sounds,  which  has  been  frequently  noticed  to  exist  in  this  species  of  animals. 

The  chin  is  much  less  prominent  than  the  mouth,  and  the  skin  in  front  of  the 
neck  being  loose  and  flabby,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  double  chin  ;  when 
the  animal  was  angry,  or  much  pleased,  the  swelling  increased  very  much,  and 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  large  tumor.  Each  of  the  jaws  contained  twelve 
fully-developed  teeth ;  they  were  probably  the  first  or  milk  teeth,  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  new  set  were  sufliciently  well  marked.  The  ears,  though  small, 
closely  resembled  the  human  ear,  and  the  lower  margins  of  them  were  in  the 
same  line  with  the  external  angles  of  the  eyes.  The  chest  was  rather  wider 
than  the  pelvis,  and  the  abdomen  flattened.  The  arms  were  long,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  animal,  and  the  legs  short,  when  compared  with  the 
arms.  The  hand  was  long,  in  comparison  with  its  width,  and  with  the  human 
hand,  the  fingers  tapering,  the  thumb  very  short,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  first 
joint  of  the  forefinger.  AH  the  fingers  were  terminated  with  peifect  nails,  of 
a  blackish  color  and  oval  form  ;  they  did  not  project  beyond  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers. The  feet  were  long,  resembling  hands  in  the  palms,  and  in  having  fin- 
gers rather  than  toes  ;  but  the  heels  resembled  very  much  those  of  man.  The 
great  toes,  or  lower  thumbs,  were  short,  and  set  on  at  right  angles  to  the  feet,  close 
to  the  heel.  When  walking  on  the  ground,  the  feet  were  always  turned  with 
their  palms  inward,  so  that  the  only  portion  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface, 
was  the  heel  and  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  and  the  little  toe  or  finger.  The  fin- 
gers or  toes  were  doubled  up,  and  the  gait  of  the  animal  resembled  very  much 
that  of  the  parrot. 


THE  CHIMPANSEE. 

CSm  iwff*  ISS.j 

The  Chimpansee  is,  as  has  been  said,  found  both  in  the  Asiatic  isles  and  in 
Africa  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  larger  size  and  more  handsome  form  in  the  latter 
country  than  in  the  former — that  it  has  the  arms  shorter,  walks  more  erect,  and 
has  the  neck  longer.  These  diflTerences  tend  to  show  that  the  trees  which 
have  apes'  food,  are  of  smaller  growth  and  further  apart  from  each  other  than 
in  Asia ;  and  that  also,  in  part,  explains  why  none  of  the  long-armed  climbing 
apes  are  found  in  Africa,  but  have  their  place  supplied  by  the  baboons,  which 
run  well  upon  all-fours,  and  are  more  ferocious  in  their  dispositions.  The  very 
few  specimens  of  the  chimpansee  which  have  been  seen  in  this  country  have 
been  all  of  small  stature ;  but  they  have  been  young,  and  we  neither  know  the 
period  which  these  animals  require  to  attain  their  full  stature,  nor  the  circum- 
stances by  which  th^r  growth  may  be  retarded  or  stopped     Travellers  say 
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that  tbey  attain  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  in  that,  as  well  as  in  some  other  points,  their  history  has  been  confounded 
with  that  of  the  larger  baboons.  It  is  said  that  they  live  in  small  bands,  and 
construct  a  series  of  huts  for  their  common  residence.  The  former  is  likely, 
as  all  apes  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  social ;  but  the  construction  of  the  huts  is 
doubtful,  as  it  has  not  been  borne  out  by  what  has  been  observed  of  other  apes, 
or  even  of  the  same  species  in  the  East.  The  fact  is,  that  the  comparisons 
which  have  constantly  been  made  between  these  animals  and  man,  render  it  no 
easy  matter  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  reports  which  are  given  of  them 
should  be  received,  and  what  rejected  :  and  the  cbimpansee  is  not  so  very  like 
man,  after  all.  The  flat  top  of  the  head,  the  great  round  ears,  and  the  short  and 
scanty  hair  on  the  head,  have  nothing  very  human  in  their  aspect.  There  is  a 
ridge  over  the  eyes,  but  it  is  not  like  an  eyebrow ;  and  the  eyes  have  nothing 
human  in  their  enforcement  or  their  expression.  The  nose  is  merely  a  ridge 
on  the  muzzle  ;  and  the  mouth,  from  the  manner  of  its  opening,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  it  opens,  is  evidently  intended  for  no  purpose  save  that  of 
biting.  The  lower  jaw  is  not  a  chin  either,  in  its  anterior  part,  but  merely  a 
deep  jaw,  to  alTord  insertion  to  the  large  teeth  and  the  powerful  muscle. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  differences  which  have  been  mentioned  as  exist* 
ing  between  the  chimpansees  of  Africa  and  of  the  Oriental  isles,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  difference,  or  even  a  variety ;  the  more  so  that  we  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  adult  animals  in  either  region. 
All  that  can  be  inferred  is,  that  they  have  to  climb  more  and  walk  less,  and 
their  arms  are  lengthened  and  their  legs  shortened  and  weakened  in  proportion. 
Even  those  chimpansees  which  are  the  best  walkers,  do  not  walk  as  man  does, 
by  advancing  the  leg,  while  the  body  remains  square  to  the  front ;  they  roll  the 
pelvis,  and  the  feet,  instead  of  moving  over  straight  lines,  move  over  arches  of 
circles,  of  each  of  which  the  opposite  hip  joint  is  the  centre ;  and  even  in 
them  the  feet  are  far  more  efficient  in  climbing  and  grasping  than  in  walking, 
which  shows  that  climbing  is  the  grand  motion  for  which  they  are  organized  ; 
and  that  just  as  much  of  the  power  of  walking  is  added,  as  enables  them  to  be 
the  passing  feeders  upon  fruits  in  those  parts  of  the  forests  where  the  fruit- 
bearing  trees  are  too  small  and  far  asunder  for  suiting  the  organization  of  the 
long-armed  ape. 

The  face  and  ears  of  the  cbimpansee  are  of  a  brown  color,  and  naked ;  but 
the  skin  of  the  face,  especially,  is  withered  and  leather-like,  and  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  human  skin  in  texture  and  gloss ;  it  more  resembles  the  naked 
parts  of  some  reptiles,  or  those  of  the  bats.  The  head,  back  of  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  back,  are  covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  rather  long,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  whiskers  or  tufls  on  the  cheeks,  but  otherwise  longest  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  back.  The  arms  have  the  hair  inclining  downward  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow,  and  upward  from  the  wrist  to  the  same,  and  these  form 
a  sort  of  ruff  at  the  point  of  meeting.  This  position  of  the  hair  enables  the 
fore-arm  to  be  more  readily  thrust  among  the  leaves,  to  pull  the  fruit.  When 
there  are  hairs  on  the  human  fore-arm,  they  are  not  turned  toward  the  elbow, 
but  outward,  and  inclining  to  the  wrist.  So  that,  down  to  the  very  minutest 
particular,  we  find  in  the  ape  adaptations  to  peculiar  localities  and  habits,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  traced  in  man. 

Even  the  trivial  name  of  this  species  (troglodytes)  is  in  some  sort  connected 
with  gratuitous  analogies,  and  as  such  calculated  to  mislead.  In  ancient  times 
there  was  a  race  of  people  known  by  the  name  of  troglodytes^  or  ^  dwellers  in 
caves,"  said  to  inhabit  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  be  of 
small  stature  and  deformed  outline ;  and  so  strong  was  the  prejudice,  arising 
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give  it  the  power  of  leaping  euily  over  the  irregalarities  of  the  smfaces  on 
which  it  seeks  its  food.  It  rests  and  sleeps  in  a  burrow  made  by  itself.  The 
necessity  for  this  is  found  in  the  number  of  its  natural  enemies,  in  the  slight- 
ness  of  its  form,  and  in  its  greater  susceptibility  to  cold  while  at  rest  or  uleep 
•than  in  its  waking  hours,  which  a  thick  coat  of  fur  enables  it  to  counteract. 
The  ability  to  meet  this  exigency  of  burrowing,  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  its  fore 
paws,  which  have  very  much,  the  form  of  hands,  and  in  the  shortoess  of 
its  arms.  The  former  enables  it  to  rake  the  earth  away,  and  the  latter,  by  their 
shortness,  allow  the  earth  to  be  cast  behind  the  body,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  animal.  In  this 
way  it  is  protected  from  the  raven  by  day,  the  jaguar  by  night,  and  the  cold  at 
all  times.  Further,  it  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  roots  of  succulent  vegetables. 
Here  again  its  burrowing  feet  are  necessary ;  but  when  the  favorite  root  has 
•been  procured,  they  serve  another  and  very  important  ofiBce.  Our  readers  may 
have  observed  that  a  mouse,  a  rat,  a  squirrel,  and  many  similarly-formed  ani- 
mals, eat  their  food  by  a  gnawing  process,  during  which,  they  sit  upright  upon 
the  haunches,  hold  the  food  in  their  paws,  and  in  that  position  nibble  it.  Now 
the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  chinchilla  is  such,  that  it  cannot  well  uke  iu 
frugal  meals  in  any  other  manner ;  accordingly,  when  a  bulb,  or  other  root,  has 
been  dug  up,  the  little  fellow  comfortably  seats  himself,  and  taking  it  into  his 
'*  hands,"  turns  it  in  any  suitable  direction,  and  gnaws  oflf  a  bit  here,  and  a  bit 
there,  to  the  fuft  satisfaction  of  his  appetite.  This  adaptation  of  the  various 
members  of  its  body  to  the  purposes  required  of  them,  is  very  pretty,  and  evi- 
dently the  contrivance  of  a  most  beneficent  Being.  The  food  in  the  month  is 
subjected  to  a  severe  grinding  between  its  curiously-enamelled  teeth,  and  sent 
to  .a  stomach  fitted  to  receive  it  in  that  state,  and  in  no  other. 

The  immense  size  of  its  smooth  ears  allows  it  to  catch  the  most  distant 
sounds  ;  and  the  largeness  of  its  eyes  gives  a  corresponding  power  of  vision, 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  sets  the  craftiness  of  its  enemies  at  defiance.  The 
«ar  gives  notice  of  danger — it  may  be  in  the  horizon,  or  on  the  far-ofif  mountain- 
top,  but  no  matter,  the  excited  eye  perceives  it,  and  a  few  rapid  bounds  brings 
the  frightened  creature  to  its  burrow. 

It  is  a  clean,  timid,  and  docile  animal,  and,  in  its  native  wilds,  is  fond  of  so- 
•ciety.    It  produces  a  Utter  of  ^fe  or  six  young  ones,  twice  in  the  year. 

Its  structural  forms  and  instinctive  habits  may  be  seen,  greatly  exaggerated, 
in  the  kangaroos  and  opossums,  and  as  much  diminished  in  the  Guinea  pigs 
and  rats.  Jerboas,  mice,  squirrels,  beavers,  and  the  like,  exhibit  intermediate 
relations.  The  analogies  observable  between  these  animals  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, and  shed  mutual  light  on  each  other.  They  should  be  studied  at- 
tentively. 


THE  CHAMELEON. 

Thb  Chameleon  is  an  animal  of  the  lizard  species,  about  which  so  many 
stories  have  been  told,  and  so  much  curiosity  excited,  that  no  apology  need  to 
be  ofl*ered  for  the  description  here  given.  It  is  a  native  of  various  countries, 
particularly  in  the  warm  cHmates ;  and  many  of  them  are  found  about  Smyrna, 
and  other  parts  of  Turkey.  Its  head  is  larger  than  the  common  lizard ;  and  its 
back  is  shaped  very  similar  to  that  of  a  pig.  It  has  four  feet,  which  are  divided 
into  claws  resembling  Uiose  of  a  parrot ;  and  it  has  a  long  flattish  taO,  of  which 
it  makes  great  use  in  climbing,  for  thereby  it  will  hang  to  the  branches  of  a 


-ee,  aa  well  as  b^  ita  feet,  and  draw  up  its  body  to  a  nBting  place.  Its  tongue 
ii  three  or  four  inches  long,  of  a  whitish  giially  substance,  round  as  fsT  aa  the 
tip.  which  is  hollow,  and  sh»Md  like  the  end  of  a  peatle,  somewhat  like  the 
piiihoscis  of  an  elephant.  The  tongue  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath,  joined 
til  the  throat,  trom  which  the  animal  can  dart  it  with  extraordinary  quickness 
liyiiiii  flies  that  come  in  its  way, or  other  small  inaecta,  on  which  it  undoubtedly 
ii'vils,  and  not  on  the  air,  as  some  ficlitioua  romancers  have  atated.  In  order 
lo  retaia  those  flies,  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon  is  supplied  from  its  throat 
wuti  a  viscous  or  glutinous  matter,  which  exudes  from  the  tip,  and  securea  the 
M<.Liin,  which  it  then  draws  into  its  mouth.  However,  these  animala  can  live 
a  lung  time  without  taking  any  visible  sustenance,  and  from  this  circumstaoce 
ti:ia  probably  riseh  the  error  of  supposing  that  they  live  on  the  air  alooe  :  the 
I'lci  is,  that  the  lungs  of  the  chameleon,  reaching  almost  the  whole  length  of  its 
hnily,  are  ao  formed  that  it  can  draw  in  so  much  air  aa  from  a  thin  and  lank 
.-  pp'>nrance  to  seem  full  and  gross.  Its  tunga  are  divided  into  two  lobes,  placed 
nil  t^ach  side  of  its  body :  they  are  of  a  thin  membraneous  substance,  full  of 
Miiall  veins,  and  therefore  capable  of  expansion  by  a  quantity  of  air ;  but  being 
lit  out,  they  shrink,  become  flaccid,  and  the  animal  again  appears  lean  and 
t^JaverouB.  The  head  ta  immovesble,  except  as  it  turns  with  the  body  ;  but 
[•>  recompense  for  that  defect,  it  possesses  fine  eyes,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
u  itich  it  can  move  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  diflereni  motions,  the  one  back- 
n  arii,  the  other  forward,  one  upward,  the  other  downward ;  or  fix  one  of  them 
un  any  object,  while  the  other  moves  la  puisuit  of  some  other :  M  that  its  eyes 
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are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  capable  of  all  the  evolutions  that  can 
be  imagined.  The  eye  is  formed  with  concentric  circles,  one  within  another, 
the  innermost  having  an  aperture  about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  through 
which  the  light  enters,  and  effects  the  power  of  vision.  The  animal  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  ears,  but  it  has  two  small  openings  in  the  head,  which  serve 
for  nostrils. 

The  most  astonishing  quality  of  the  chameleon  is  the  faculty  of  changing  its 
color,  and  assuming  that  of  the  objects  near  which  it  is  placed.  The  usual 
color  of  those  observed  about  Smyrna  is  green,  darker  on  the  back,  and  lighter 
beneath,  inclining  to  yellow,  with  spots  sometimes  reddish,  sometimes  whitish. 
There  are  many  of  them  to  be  seen  among  stones,  and  on  the  earth,  of  a  gray- 
ish color,  like  the  stones  and  moss  among  which  they  breed ;  but  on  being 
handled,  or  removed  to  other  places,  they  have  not  always  appeared  to  take  the 
color  of  that  upon  which  they  have  been  placed :  and  naturalists  differ  in  their 
opinions,  as  to  the  reason  or  manner  of  the  chameleon's  changing  its  colors. 
Some  maintain  it  is  done  by  suffusion,  others  by  reflection ;  and  some  think  it 
is  by  the  different  disposition  of  the  skin,  which  gives  a  modification  to  the 
rays  of  light. 


THE  RACKOON. 

[See  IN««  193.] 

Larger  in  size  and  more  robust  in  stature  than  the  Coatis,  and  approxima- 
ting still  more  closely  in  their  physical  characters  to  the  bears,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  typical  group  of  the  plantigrade  Camivora,  the  Rackoons 
naturally  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between  the  playful,  timid,  and  harm- 
less little  creatures  just  noticed,  and  the  powerful,  clumsy,  and  dangerous  tribe 
of  bears.  Like  both  bears  and  coatis,  they  have  in  each  jaw  six  sharp  incisors, 
two  strong  canines,  and  twelve  cheek  teeth,  six  on  each  side.  But  tnese  latter 
difier  from  those  of  the  bears,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  six  form  a  regular  series, 
the  three  anterior  ones  of  which  are  small  and  pointed,  and  the  three  posterior 
broad  and  surmounted  by  prominent  and  blunted  tubercles ;  while  in  the  bear 
the  three  anterior  appear  rather  to  form  a  supplemental  i^pendage,  being  placed 
irregularly  and  at  unequal  distances,  and  not  unfrequently  falling  out  altogether  as 
the  animal  advances  in  age :  the  tubercles  on  the  crowns  of  Uie  posterior  ones 
are  also  much  less  strongly  marked.  The  coatis  exhibit  nearly  the  same  mode 
of  dentition  as  the  rackoons  ;  but  striking  marks  of  distinction  between  them 
are  afforded  by  the  comparative  length  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  scarcely 
half  as  long  as  the  body ;  and  by  that  of  the  snout,  which,  instead  of  being  pro- 
longed into  an  extensible  muzzle,  capable  of  being  moved  about  in  all  directions, 
as  in  the  coatis,  is  scarcely  produced  beyond  the  lower  lip,  and  has  very  little 
motion.  The  strongly  marked  difference  in  physiognomy  arising  from  this  cir* 
cumstance  is  increased  by  the  width  of  the  head  posteriorly,  wmch  is  so  great 
as  to  give  to  the  general  outline  of  the  face  of  the  rackoons  the  form  of  a  nearly 
equilateral  triangle.  Their  ears  are  of  moderate  length,  upright  and  rounded 
at  the  tip ;  their  legs  strikingly  contrast  in  their  slender  and  graceful  form  with 
the  strong  and  muscular  limbs  of  the  bears ;  and  thei»  nails,  five  in  number  on 
each  of  the  feet,  are  long,  pointed,  and  of  considerable  strength.  The  whole 
body  is  clothed  with  long,  thick,  and  soft  hair ;  and  its  general  shape,  notwith- 
standing its  intimate  connexion  with  the  bears,  and  its  snort  and  thickset  pro- 
portions, is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and  lightness. 
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The  rackoons  are  natives  of  America,  and  the  species  which  has  been  moit 
frequently  observed  by  naturalists,  and  which  we  are  now  to  describe,  is  most 
frequent  in  the  northern  division  of  this  continent.  Indeed,  it  may  admit  of 
doubt  whether  it  ever  advances  further  south  than  the  Isthmus  of  Dsrien,  the 
animal  described  by  M.  d'Azara  as  identical  with  it  being  evidently  a  distinct 
species.  Its  fur  is  usually  of  a  deep  grayish  black,  resulting  from  the  interaiix- 
ture  of  those  two  colors  in  successive  rings  on  each  individual  hair.  The 
shades  of  color  vary  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  as  usual  much 
lighter  below  and  on  the  inside  of  the  legs.  The  face,  which  is  nearly  white, 
is  surrounded  by  a  black  band  of  unequal  breadth,  passing  across  the  forehead, 
encircling  the  eyes,  and  descending  obliquely  on  each  side  towards  the  ingle 
of  the  jaw.  The  whiskers  are  of  moderate  length  ;  and  the  hair  of  the  face 
generally,  as  well  as  of  the  legs,  is  short  and  smooth.  The  tail,  which  is  thick 
at  the  base,  tapering  gradually  to  the  tip,  and  covered  with  long  hairs,  hia  fi^ 
or  six  brownish  rings,  alternating  with  an  equal  number  of  the  lighter  colors, 
which  is  prevalent  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 


THE  STRIPED  HYENA. 

Like  both  the  cats  and  the  dogs,  the  Hyenas  are  completely  digitignde; 
that  is  to  say,  they  walk  only  on  &e  extremities  of  their  toes :  but  these  toes 
are  four  in  number  on  each  of  their  feet,  and  are  armed  with  short,  thick,  strong, 
and  truncated  claws,  which  are  not  in  the  least  retractile,  and  are  evidently  formed 
for  digging  in  the  earth,  a  practice  to  which  they  are  impelled  by  a  horrid  and 
hateful  propensity,  which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice  in  descnbing 
their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  Their  body,  in  shape  much  resembling  that  of 
the  wolf,  to  which  they  also  approach  very  nearly  in  size,  is  considerably  more 
elevated  in  front  than  behind,  owing  partly  to  their  constant  custom  of  keeping 
their  posterior  legs  bent  in  a  crouching  and  half-recumbent  posture.  Beneath 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  dependent,  they  are  furnished  with  a  pouch,  in  the 
interior  of  which  is  secreted  a  peculiar  matter  of  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
smell.  Their  head  is  large  and  broad,  flattened  in  front,  and  terminating  in  a 
short,  thick,  and  obtuse  muzzle.  Like  most  carnivorous  animals,  they  are 
armed  in  each  jaw  by  six  cutting  teeth,  and  two  canine,  the  latter  of  which  are 
of  considerable  size  and  strength.  The  outermost  pair  of  incisors  in  the  upper 
jaw  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  closely  resemble  the 
canine  in  form.  The  number  of  the  molar  or  cheek  teeth  is  five  on  each  aide 
in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower ;  and  all  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  thickness  and  strength  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  dogs  and 
cats.  Tjieir  tongue  is  similar  (b  that  of  the  latter  animals  in  the  roughness 
which  it  derives  from  the  sharp  and  elevated  papuls  with  which  it  is  covered. 

Of  the  genus  thus  characterized  there  exist  two  well-marked  and  unquestion- 
ably distinct  species,  the  striped  hyena,  or  hyena  vulgaris  of  modern  zoologists, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  also  the  hyena  of  the  ancients ;  and  the  hyena 
crocuta,  or  spotted  hyena,  the  tiger  wolf  of  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  To  these  may  probably  be  added  a  third  species,  which  there  is  good 
ground  for  believing  to  be  distinct,  and  which  has  lately  been  described  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  South  African  Museum,  under  the 
name  of  hyena  villosa :  this  is  also  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  and  is 
denominated  by  the  settlers  the  strand  wolf,  or  strand  jut.  With  the  two  latter 
we  have,  however,  on  the  present  occaaioni  no  concern ;  the  only  animal  of 
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and  slender,  and  incapable  of  inflicting  injury ;  the  main  bed  of  spines,  how* 
ever,  consists  of  shafts  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  from  four  to  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  end.  The  end 
inserted  into  the  skin  is  formed  into  a  small  pedicle,  the  other  end  is  extremely 
sharp  and  prolonged.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  a  subcutaneous  muscle,  of  great 
extent  and  considerable  thickness,  termed  pannieulus  bamosus^  the  animal  is 
capable  of  raising  them,  clashing  them,  or  depressing  them  at  pleasure.  In 
their  ordinary  state,  they  lie  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with  their  points  directed 
backwArdy  but  when  elevated  they  radiate  in  every  direction.  If  we  take  one 
of  these  spines  and  examine  it,  we  shall  find  that,  in  structure,  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  shaft  of  a  quill-feather,  except  that  it  is  more  dense  and  hard ;  but 
internally  it  consists  of  a  pithy  substance,  invested  with  a  coat  of  hard  enamel, 
of  which  the  point  is  entirely  composed.  On  looking  at  the  point  more  nar* 
rowly,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  somewhat  flattened,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of 
slight  double  edge,  or  raised  line,  the  one  opposite  the  other,  and  these  edges 
are  minutely  jagged,  the  whole  constituting  a  weapon  of  no  trifling  nature.  Not 
only  is  the  wound  it  inflicts  very  painful,  but  it  is  often  very  serious.  We  know 
of  an  instance  in  which  a  person  was  struck  through  the  boot  and  severely 
wounded,  the  injury  being  attended  not  only  with  great  inflammation,  but  pre- 
senting for  a  long  time  a  very  threatening  appearance. 

.  The  spines  of  the  porcupine  are  elegantly  zinged  with  broad  bands  of  black 
and  white,  and  they  make  convenient  "sticks  for  camel-hair  pencils,  steel 
pens,**  &c. 

The  tail  of  the  porcupine  is  short,  and  indeed  can  at  first  scarcely  be  seen 
amid  the  spines  which  fall  over  it ;  when  these  are  elevated,  however,  it  is 
plain  enough.  It  is  not  covered  with  spines,  but  with  a  crop  of  open  htollow 
quills,  each  supported  by  a  slender  tremulous  footstalk,  vibrating  with  every 
iBOvement.  When  agitated,  they  produce  a  rustling  noise  not  unlike  thai  |Ht>» 
daced  by  the  tail  of  &b  rattlesnake. 


THE  OTTER. 

CSee  page  IM.] 

All  anglers,  with  honest  Izaak  Waltop  at  their  head,  have  an  inveterate 
hostility  against  the  Otter,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  their 
rival  in  the  destruction  of  the  finny  race,  but  not  a  fair  rival,  since  it  is  ever 
upon  the  spot,  incessant  in  its  exertions,  voracious  in  the  extreme,  and  workq 
Uke  a  poacher  during  the  night,  nefariously  thinning  the  river  of  the  finest  fish, 
and  thereby  depriving  the  angler  of  his  anticipated  enjoyment.  The  complaint 
that  "  the  otter  devours  much  fish,  and  kills  and  spoils  much  more  than  he  eats,** 
is  very  true  ;  for  where  his  prey  is  abundant,  he  only  devours  the  fish  from  the 
Ifeead  downward  to  the  vent,  leaving  the  tail  as  a  wifness  against  him. 

Like  the  fox  and  wild  cat,  the  otter  is  in  fact  a  nocturnal  beast  of  prey,  re- 
naintng  quiet  in  its  retreat  till  the  night  has  set  in,  when  it  begins  its  depre- 
datioAs,  and  continues  them  till  the  first  beams  of  sunrise  warn  it  to  retire. 
The  ease  and  celerity  of  its  aquatic  evolutions  during  the  chase  of  its  victims 
are  astonishing :  rapid  as  the  trout  is  in  its  motions,  arrow-like  as  its  speed,  the 
otter  hunts  it  down,  for  his  perseverance  is  equal  to  his  celerity ;  he  follows 
the  fish  in  every  turn  and  double,  and  maintains  the  pursuit  with  a  pertinacity 
which  generally  ensures  success. 

«*  Ft^s,"  observes  Mi.  Couch,  *<  seem  to  have  an  instinctive  dread  of  the 
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otter ;  for  I  am  credibly  informed  that  it  has  been  teen  to  collect  into  a  shoal  a 
vast  number  of  trouts  in  a  river,  and  drive  them  before  it  until  the  greater  part 
have  thrown  themselves  on  shore. 

The  otter  usually  avails  himself  of  any  convenient  excavation  in  the  bank 
overhanging  the  water,  especially  if  covered  and  concealed  by  the  twisted  roots 
of  a  tree,  or  overarched  by  intertangled  shrubs  or  bushes.  Buffon  says  that  the 
otter  will  even  take  up  its  abode  among  piles  of  floating  wood.  Sometimes, 
however,  its  retreat  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  usual  fishing  haunt. 
In  the  month  of  March,  or  early  in  April,  the  female  brings  forth  her  young, 
from  three  to  five  in  number,  upon  a  bed  of  sticks  or  grass,  in  the  excavation 
she  has  chosen  for  their  concealment,  and  she  attends  them  with  great  solicitude. 


THE  BEAVER. 

Thesb  indefatigable  creatures  generally  prefer  the  margin  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
though  occasionally  residing  on  the  coast,  or  rather  on  such  gulfs  as  receive  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water,  and  are  consequently  less  saline  than  the  open  sea. 
Those  who  traverse  the  banks  of  the  Canadian  rivers,  or  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia,  may  observe  the  beavers  beginning  to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  daring 
the  months  of  June  or  July,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  commonwealth. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  is  commonly  the  station  fixed  for  this  purpose.  If 
verging  on  a  lake, 'of  which  the  waters  rise  above  their  ordinary  level,  the  skil- 
ful  engineers  do  not  erect  a  dam ;  if  beside  a  brook  or  river,  where  the  waters 
alternately  fall  or  rise,  they  throw  up  a  bank,  and  thus  construct  a  reservoir, 
which  uniformly  remains  at  the  same  height.  This  bank,  which  resembles  a 
sluice,  and  is  frequently  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  ten  or 
twelve  wide  at  the  base,  is  even  more  astonishing  with  regard  to  its  solidity 
than  its  magnitude.  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  it,  they  select  a  shallow 
part  of  the  brook  or  river  ;  and  if  they  find  on  the  margin  a  large  tree,  so  sit- 
uated as  readily  to  fall  into  the  water,  they  begin  to  cut  it  dovm.  But  how,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  this  efiected  ?  Their  fore-teeth  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
woodcutter's  hatchet,  and  they  begin  the  work  of  felling  at  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  ground  :  while  thus  employed,  the  laborers  assume  a  sitting  posture, 
^dependent  of  the  convenience  of  this  position,  they  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
gnawing  the  bark  and  wood,  which  is  grateful  to  their  taste,  and  which  they 
prefer  to  any  other  diet. 

While  some  of  the  most  able  are  employed  in  felling  large  timber,  others 
traverse  the  banks,  and  cut  down  the  smaller  trees,  then  £ess,  and  shorten 
them  to  a  convenient  length,  drag  them  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  convey 
them  by  water  to  the  place  where  the  building  is  carrying  on.  And  here  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  these  trees  are  uniformly  of  a  Sght  and  tender  kind. 
You  will  never  see  a  beaver  attack  the  solid  and  more  heavy  timber.  Their 
great  object  is  to  select  such  as  may  be  easily  barked,  cut  down,  and  trans- 
ported ;  and  hence  they  prefer  the  alder,  willow,  or  poplar,  which  grow  beside 
the  margin  of  their  favorite  rivers.  They  sink  stakes  into  the  water,  and 
interweave  the  branches  with  similar  stakes — an  operation  which  implies 
the  surmounting  of  many  difficulties  ;  for,  in  order  to  dress  the  stakes,  and  to 
place  them  at  first  in  a  situation  nearly  perpendicular,  some  of  the  laborers 
must  stand  upon  the  river  bank,  and  hold  the  stakes  with  tjieir  teeth,  while 
others  plunge  into  the  water,  and  dig  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  receive 
tho  pointe,  in  order  to  place  them  erect.    While  some  of  them  are  thus  sedu- 
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materials  are  used ;  wood,  stone,  and  a  kind  of  sandy  earth,  not  easily  acted  on 
by  water.  When  finished,  they  resemble  the  kraal  of  a  Hottentot,  and  are  car- 
peted with  verdure,  or  branches  of  the  box  and  fir.  The  opening  diat  faces  the 
water,  answers  the  purpose  of  both  a  balcony  and  baths,  for  here  they  bathe, 
enjoy  the  summer  breexes,  and  delight  to  spend  their  leisure  hours,  sitting  half 
sunk  in  the  water,  and  looking  complacently  over  the  open  country.  This  win« 
dow  is  constructed  with  the  utmost  care ;  the  aperture  is  sufficiently  raised  to 
prevent  it  from  being  stopped  up  by  the  ice,  which  in  the  beaver's  climate  is 
often  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Should  this  occur,  the  busy  masons  set  to  work, 
slope  the  sill  of  the  window,  cut  obliquely  the  stakes  which  support  it,  and  thus 
open  a  communication  with  the  unfrozen  water.  This  element  is  so  neces- 
sary, or  rather  so  agreeable,  that  even  a  temporary  privation  appears  to  distress 
them. 

During  the  summer  months,  they  sedulously  employ  themselves  in  collecting 
an  ample  store  of  wood  and  bark,  for  winter  provender.  Each  cabin  has  its 
magazine,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  this  they  share  in  com- 
mon, and  never  pillage  their  neighbors.  Some  villages  consist  of  twenty  or 
thirty  cabins.  But  such  establishments  are  rare,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
little  republic  seldom  exceeds  tan  or  twelve  families,  of  which  each  has  its 
own  quarter  of  the  village,  its  magazine,  and  separate  habitation.  The  smaller 
cabins  contain  from  two  to  six,  the  larger  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  beavers.  But  as  the  parties  are  generally  paired,  it  is  calculated  that  each 
society  consists  of  one  hundred  ai)d  fifty  or  two  hundred,  who  at  first  labor 
jointly  in  raising  the  great  public  building,  and  afterward,  in  select  tribes  or 
companies,  to  construct  particular  habitations.  In  this  society,  howler  numer- 
ous, universal  peace  is  maintained.  Their  union  is  cemented  by  common  la- 
bors, and  rendered  perpetual  by  mutual  convenience.  Moderate  desires,  with 
simple  tastes,  and  aversion  to  blood  and  carnage,  render  them  insensible  to  the 
allurements  of  war  and  rapine.  They  enjoy  every  possible  good,  while  worldly 
men  only  pant  after  happiness.  Friends  to  each  other,  they  coalesce  for  mu- 
tual protection ;  and  if  they  have  any  enemies,  they  know  how  to  avoid  them. 
When  danger  approaches,  they  apprize  one  another  by  striking  their  tails  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  noise  of  which  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  resounds  throughout  their  numerous  habitations.  In  a  moment  they  are 
gone  ;  some  plunge  into  the  lake — others  intrench  themselves  within  their  walls, 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  the  fire  of  heaven  or  the  arms  of  men,  and 
which  no  animal  attempts  either  to  open  or  overcome. 


THE  MARMOT. 

CSmphvXB.] 

The  Marmot  is  a  genus  of  mammalia  belonging  to  the  order  of  rodentia  or 
gnawers.  The  genus  consists  of  two  sections  ;  or  rather  its  family  or  group, 
consisting  of  two  genera,  which  diflfer  considerably  in  their  structure.  The 
characters  are  two  very  strong  incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw,  rounded  on  their  sm- 
terior  surfaces ;  no  canines  in  either  jaw ;  five  cheek  teeUi  on  each  side  of  the 
upper,  and  four  on  each  side  of  the  under,  with  their  crowns  furnished  with 
ridges,  and  also  with  tuberculous  points ;  the  body  thick  and  heavy ;  the  head 
and  eyes  of  large  dimensions,  but  the  ears  small ;  the  feet  very  strong,  with  fire 
toes  on  the  hind  ones,  and  four,  together  with  a  rudimental  thumb,  on  the  fore« 
The  claws  upon  all  very  stout  and  compressedi  but  better  adajrted  for  digging 
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than  for  prehension,  though  all  the  animals  have  clayicles,  and  can  bring  the 
fore  feet  to  the  mouth.  The  two  sub-divisions,  or  sub-genert,  which  have  been 
established  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  are  chiefly  founded  upon  the  absence  or  the  presence 
of  cheek  pouches  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  at  least,  there  is  another  important 
character  which  accompanies  this  ;  those  which  are  without  cheek  pouches  are 
social,  living  in  considerable  numbers,  often  several  families  in  tbe  same  burrow; 
and  those  which  have  cheek  pouches  are  solitary,  living  singly,  or,  at  most,  in 
pairs. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  order,  thev  are  without  canine  teeth,  and  in  the  sharpness 
of  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  great  family 
of  rats  and  mice,  of  which  perhaps  they  may  be  considered  as  a  subdivision, 
though,  in  some  respects,  they  bear  at  least  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  squir- 
rels, and  their  external  forms,  and  also  their  manners,  are  peculiar.  They  hare 
five  grinders  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  under,  the  summits  of 
which  have  sharp  tubercles,  so  that  they  seem  capable  of  subsisting  on  insects, 
and  even  on  the  flesh  of  larger  animals,  as  well  as  on  vegetables.  Their  bodies 
are  thick. and  clumsy,  their  legs  short  and  thick,  their  head  large  and  flat,  their 
ears  short  and  blunted,  and  their  tail  short  and  apparently  incapable  of  motion. 

Some  of  them  inhabit  the  most  bleak  and  dreary  situations,  the  summits  of 
the  most  elevated  mountains,  such  as  the  Alps,  and  near  the  margin  of  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  chief  food  of  these  are  no  doubt  the  hard 
Alpine  grasses,  and  other  plants  which  are  found  in  regions  of  so  scanty  vege- 
tation ;  and  these  are  found  only  for  a  part  of  the  year,  not  more  than  half  of 
it  in  the  more  elevated  haunts  of  the  animals.  But  in  their  habits  they  are  as 
seasonal  as  the  places  where  they  reside ;  for  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in 
they  descend  into  the  depths  of  their  burrows,  and  there  remain  in  a  dormant 
or  hybemating  state  during  the  whole  of  the  inclement  season.  Thus  their 
years  of  activity  are  reduced  to  half  years,  and  during  these  they  are  very  slow 
in  their  motions,  and  at  no  time  is  there  such  action  in  their  system  as  to  occa- 
sion that  waste  and  necessity  for  food  which  take  place  in  more  active  animals. 
Accordingly,  barren  as  their  pastures  comparatively  are,  they  get  very  fat  to- 
ward autumn  ;  and  are  covered  with  lard  like  little  pigs,  or  perhaps  rather  stored 
with  grease  like  bears,  when  they  retire  to  their  winter  domicile.  Their  hyber- 
nation, which  is  not,  even  in  the  greatest  depth  of  its  quietude,  a  total  cessation 
of  all  the  animal  functions,  is  gradual  at  its  commencement ;  and  the  recovery 
from  it  is  also  gradual.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  fat  is  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  time  that  the  animals  are  able  to  come  abroad ;  and  in  the  brief 
space  of  their  short  year,  they  have  to  recover  their  strength,  rear  their  broods, 
and  again  become  fat  preparatory  to  a  new  hybernation. 

At  all  seasons  they  are  groimd  animals,  and  spend  the  whole  of  their  time, 
except  what  is  taken  up  in  feeding,  in  their  burrows,  which  they  dig  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity,  and  to  a  considerable  depth,  always  sloping  downward,  so 
that  the  dwelling  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter, 
and  yet  so  contrived  as  to  be  ia  no  danger  of  filling  with  water  during  the  rains 
or  the  melting  of  the  snow. 

Some  of  them  are  animals  of  considerable  size,  not  less  than  the  common 
wild  rabbit.  But  though  easily  taken,  as  their  progressive  motion  is  slow,  and 
it  is  not  very  diflicult  to  dig  them  out  of  their  burrows,  they  are  of  little  value  to 
mankind  as  game.  In  autumn,  when  they  are  fat,  the  mountaineers  do  eat 
them,  but  they  are  not  very  palatable  to  those  who  have  a  choice  of  food.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  a  t>retty  general  fact,  if  not  a  law,  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
that  the  more  sluggish  the  functions  of  life  are,  the  flesh  of  the  animal  is  the 
less  palatable  and  the  less  stimulant.    But  though  the  marmots  are  thus  not 
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The  MoIq. 

taneously  excavating  an  asylum,  and  of  finding  a  plentiful  subsistence  w 
the  necessity  of  going  much  abroad.  His  hearing  ia  remarkably  quiet.  M 
senae  of  smelling  exqniaile.  His  skin  is  fine,  and  he  always  looks  in  pm 
condition.  He  has  hands  rather  than  ckws  ;  liis  strength  is  cODsiilerabl«,  *■ 
lie  possesses  an  eittrtLordinary  degree  of  sagacity.  Such  are  the  choracWniM 
of  thiu  kboriuus  and  contented  creature ;  and  though  chetiahed  in  obtcmiln 
they  are  preferable  to  more  brilliant  qualities  when  incompatible  with  safety.  I 

Yet  though  the  moles  are  isolated  and  retired,  as  regards  iheir  brethren  d 
the  field  or  wood,  none  afford  more  beaulifiil  and  impressive  lessons  of  conjiM 
aflcciion  and  lender  consideration  for  their  young.  It  seems  too,  u  ifi  wM 
they  looked  abroad  from  their  Cimmerian  habitations,  they  liked  to  lee  iniU| 
them  the  life  and  business  of  husbandry,  for  their  little  domes  are  nerei  M 
covered  in  uncultivated  countries.  They  equally  avoid  the  arid  desert,  ui 
those  northern  regions,  where  the  earth  ia  frozen  during  the  greater  poriioo  ^ 
the  year.  Seven  species  appertain  to  this  race.  They  inhabit  the  lempttU 
parts  of  Europe,  Amenca.  and  the  Cape. 

Some  naturalists  assert  that  the  mole,  like  the  badger,  sleeps  till  the  void 
of  spring  invites  him  forth;  but  this  is  not  correct.  The  latter  otien leavi?* U 
house  in  quest  of  food,  as  the  prim  of  his  small  footsteps  on  (ba  snow  evineij 
The  former  sleeps  so  little  during  the  winter,  that  he  raises  the  earth  id  4 


the  proverbial  saying,  "  Now 
!B  are  building  up  their  houses.'' 
admirable  degree  of  ingenuity  in  constructing  hi 
dwelling.     If  ever  he  abandons  his  asylum,  it  ia  only  for  Uw 
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Fint  age  too  amall  to  be  npresenlcd. 


before  Abnhun,  or  2,700  yeara  before  Christ.  Silk  aabscquently  becune  a 
profitable  article  of  exportation.  The  traders  of  Series  carried  their  silken 
stuSa  all  over  Asia,  obtaining  great  prices  and  ready  sales.  From  Persia,  it 
found  its  way  into  Greece,  about  the  year  325,  B.  C.  From  India,  A.  D.  274. 
It  was  known  at  Rome  in  Tiberiua's  time,  when  a  lav  was  passed  forbidding 
men  to  debase  themselves  by  wearing  ailk,  fit  only  for  women.  Heliogabulus 
first  wore  a  garment  of  silk,  220. 

"  But  the  secret  of  producing  and  manufacturing  the  silk  was  still  kept  in 
China  until  the  sixth  century,  when  it  waa  obtained  under  the  emperor  Justinian, 
by  the  aid  of  two  roonks,  who  first  brought  the  seeds  of  the  mulberry,  and  who 
j^rwards,  in  consequence  of  the  promises  of  liberal  rewards  offered  by  ihe 
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to  a  hot  sun  for  three  days,  by  baking  them  in  an  oren,  or  by  steaming  or  scald- 
ing them.  Care  is  taken  that  the  heat  is  not  so  hot  as  to  injure  the  silk.  One 
or  two  of  the  cocoons  are  opened  to  ascertain  whether  the  chrysalis  is  killed. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  and  they  are  collected  together  for  the  purchaser, 
the  business  of  the  culturist  ceases,  and  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  com- 
mences. It  would  be  an  unprofitable  job  for  the  culturist  to  sit  down  \o  find 
the  ends  of  the  thread  upon  the  cocoons  without  the  aid  of  conveniences  pre- 
viously prepared.  The  best  course  for  the  culturist,  therefore,  is  to  stop  at  the 
completion  of  the  cocoons,  and  ti^  them  over  to  the  manufacturer.  He  throws 
them  into  hot  water  to  soften  the  glutinous  substance  which  holds  the  fibres 
together,  and  then  gathers  the  gods  of  the  threads  by  means  of  a  stick  notched 
at  the  end.  When  he  has  ^theml  several  fibres  he  commences  reeling, 
keeping  the  original  number  of  fibres  the  same,  by  adding  new  ones,  when  any 
of  the  cocoons  are  run  off.  Each  silk  pod  consists  of  one  single  thread,  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  the  length  of  which  varies  from  900  to  1200  feet.  On  an 
average,  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  of  cocoons  give  one  pound  of  silk.  After 
reeling,  the  silk  is  spun,  and  woven  into  stuffs.  The  manufacturer's  machinery 
iA  very  nice  and  ingenious,  and  his  art  requires  great  care  and  skill. 


THE  HIVE-BEE. 

CSm  ]««•  SIS.] 

The  Hive-bee  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  of  bees,  by  having 
the  shanks  of  the  hind  legs  furnished  with  a  smooth  and  concave  pollen  plate 
on  the  outer  surface,  and  destitute  of  spines  at  the  extremity ;  by  the  basal 
joint  of  the  tarsi,  in  the  workers,  being  of  an  oblong  form,  with  its  inner  surface 
clothed  with  fine  hairs  disposed  in  transverse  layers  ;  by  the  oblong  shape  of 
the  body ;  by  the  maxillary  palpi,  or  the  feelers  of  the  sheaths  of  the  tongue, 
being  almost  obsolete  and  formed  of  a  single  joint,  and  by  the  oral  apparatu:f 
being  of  an  elongated  form. 

The  hive-bee  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  social  species  of 
insects,  and  one  whose  economy  is  regulated  by  the  possession  of  a  more  per- 
fect degree  of  instinct  than  is  perhaps  possessed  by  any  other  invertebrated 
animal.  Another  peculiarity,  necessarily  dependant  upon  the  social  habits  of 
these  insects,  is  the  existence  of  individuals  which  have  been  regarded  by  many 
as  a  third  sex,  but  which  modern  investigations  have  ascertained  to  be  female 
insects,  whose  internal  and  sexual  organization  is  in  an  undeveloped  state. 
These  individuals,  neuters  or  mules,  or  workers,  or  female  non-breeders,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  a  society : 
they  are  the  smallest  members  in  the  community,  a  circumstance  probably 
dependant  upon  their  imperfect  organization ;  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
term  to  an  animal  possessing  such  perfection  of  habits  ;)  and  it  is  to  them  that 
the  internal  economy  of  the  hive  is  committed,  and  upon  them  the  whole  labor 
of  the  community  devolves. 

How  skiUblly  she  builds  her  cell, 

How  neat  she  spreads  her  wax, 
She  labors  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  make»— 
She  gathers  honey  all  the  day 

From  ev'ry  opening  flower. 

Moreover,  it  is  their  dnty  to  guard  and  protect  the  hive  and  the  queen,  to  feed 
the  young,  and  to  kill  th«  dione  at  the  appointed  season. 
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la  a  single  hive,  there  are  sometimes  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  of  these 
individuals.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  fully-developed  females  by  having 
a  longer  lip,  the  jaws  not  notched  at  the  tip,  and  the  sting  straight. 

The  perfect  female,  of  which  there  is  but  a  single  individual  in  a  hive,  is 
termed  the  queen,  and  is  distinguished  by  her  greater  size,  more  elongate  form, 
brighter  color,  shorter  tongue,  notched  jaws,  and  curved  sting.  Her  duty 
principally  consists  in  the  laying  of  eggs,  and  in  her  proceedings  she  is  attended 
by  a  body-guard  of  workers,  who  pay  her  the  greatest  attention ;  hence,  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  hive,  not  indeed  of  the  contemporary  generation,  but  of  the 
future  inhabitants  of  the  hive,  as  well  as  of  the  swarms  of  the  following  summer. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  history  of  this  insect,  to  notice  the 
inunense  influence  which  this  solitary  female  has  upon  an  entire  population  of 
many  thousand  bees.  And,  indeed,  did  not  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
respecting  it  depend  upon  authors  of  the  most  undisputed  veracity,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  consider  them  to  be  otherwise  than  as  most  marvellous  and 
impossible  fables.  Reaumur,  however,  by  dividing  a  hive,  clearly  proved  the 
existence  of  the  more  than  careful  attention  and  respect  with  which  the  queen 
is  regarded.  He  enclosed  the  two  portions  of  the  society  in  glass  hives,  and 
ascertained  not  only  that  such  was  the  case,  but  also,  that  whilst  in  that  division 
which  possessed  the  queen,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  workers,  the  latter 
quickly  made  two  combs,  the  portion  without  a  sovereign,  although  far  more 
numerous,  did  not  construct  a  single  cell ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  instinc- 
tive proceedings  of  the  workers  depend  on  the  love  of  progeny ;  and  what  is 
the  more  remarkable,  it  is  not  for  their  own  offspring  that  they  are  content  to 
undergo  all  their  labors,  being  totally  incapacitated  from  becoming  the  parents 
of  a  hive. 

The  absence  of  the  queen  deprives  the  workers  of  no  organ,  paralyzes  no 
limb,  yet  in  every  instance  that  they  are  deprived  of  her  they  neglect  their 
duties,  and  unless  provided  with  another  queen  they  refuse  food  and  quickly 
perish.  How  difficult  is  it  to  attribute  tttese  wonderful  proceedings  to  any  other 
cause  than  the  possession  of  the  most  perfect  reason. 

The  male  bees,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds,  sometimes  even  two 
thousand,  in  a  full  hive,  are  idle  creatures,  doing  no  work : — 

On  others'  toils,  in  pampered  leisure  thrive, 
The  lazy  fathers  or  the  industrious  hive. 

Their  only  duty  is  to  impregnate  the  female,  and  this  effected,  they  are  driven 
from  the  hive  and  killed  by  the  workers,  who  thereupon  also  destroy  the  male 
larvae  and  pupae  remaining.  They  are  generally  termed  drones,  a  term  which 
has  been  misapplied  to  various  species  of  flies  which  indeed  much  resemble 
bees,  but  which  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  having  only  one  pair  of 
wings. 

These  drones  are  of  a  more  bulky  size  than  the  other  bees,  and  they  are  not 
armed  with  a  sting.  Their  antennae  are  composed  of  thirteen  joints ;  (those  of 
the  females  and  workers  having  only  twelve  articulations  ;)  the  head  is  more 
rounded,  with  the  eyes  larger,  and  meeting  behind ;  their  jaws  are  smaller  and 
very  hairy ;  and  the  basal  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  has  neither  pollen  plate 
nor  brush.  They  make  a  much  greater  noise  in  their  flight  than  the  others, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  two  small  corneous  appendages  are  to  be  ob- 
served of  a  yellow  color,  which,  with  some  other  internal  organs,  constitute  the 
sexual  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  these  three  kinds  of  individuals,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there 
appear  to  be  two  sorts  of  females,  namely,  the  large  and  small.    Reaumiu', 
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termiDating  in  a  point. 
The  animal  (then  in  the 
beetle  Btate) "  ia  furnish- 
ed with  a  pair  of  an:il 
apinnera,  which  moie 
from  right  lo  led,  and  up 
and  down,  with  much 
quicknesa  and  agiliiy; 
from  these  spinners  a 
white  and  glutinous  fluid 
appears  to  issue,  tli^t 
forms  the  nest  or  ess 
pouch,  which  it  takes  the 
animal  three  hours  to  con- 
struct. The  exterior  tis- 
sue is  produced  by  a  kind 
of  liquid  and  glutinous 
paste,  which,  bydpsiccs- 
tion,  becomes  a  SenMe 
covering  impermeable  m 
water;  the  second,  which 
envelops  the  eggs,  is  a 
kind  of  light  down,  of 
great  whiteness,  ihsi 
keeps  them  from  injuring 
each  other.  The  tis^^ue 
of  the  horn  is  of  a  silk^ 
nature,  porous  and  shin- 
ing, and  greatly  resem- 
bhng  the  cocoons  of  biii- 
tertlies.  At  its  base  is 
the  opening  prepared  far 
the  egress  of  the  larva; 
when  hatched,  which  is 
closed  by  some  thrc.-ids, 
that,  by  means  of  the  air 
confined  in  the  cocoon, 
or  pouch,  hinder  the  wa- 
ter from  getting  in.  This 
nesi  does  not  float  at  U- 
bertyin  the  water  till  af- 
ter the  eggs  are  hatclied, 
the  parent  animal  alwavs 
attaching  it  to  somepUni. 
By  means  of  this  unusuil 
process  for  a  beede. 
The  Hydrophilujs  w  WHier  FicDd.  which  ihis   insect  is  in- 

d  by  Providence  thus  to  perfect,  the  precious  contents  of  its  little  ark  are 
d  from  the  action  of  the  element,  which  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  their  first 
if  existence,  from  the  voracity  of  their  enemies,  until  the  included  eggs 
;ched,  and  emerge  from  their  curious  cradle." 

newly-haiched  larvx  grow  rapidly,  and  in  accordance  with  a  law  which 
en  obaerved  (o  prevail  among  carnivorous  animata,  the  head,  with  the 
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TBE  INDIAN  BOA. 
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LIZARDS. 

tSM  pH[«  117.] 

Thb  Lizard  family  is  the  second  family  into  which  Curier  divides  his  seocmd 
order  of  reptiles,  Saurian  and  following  immediately  the  crocodiles,  which  some 
of  the  larger  species  resemble  a  good  deal  in  their  appearance,  though  they  are 
very  different  in  their  habits. 

Lizards  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  though  manj 
of  them  frequent  marshy  places  and  the  margins  of  the  waters,  they  are  all  to 
be  considered  as  properly  land  animals,  and  not  aquatic  ones.  Many  of  them 
can  swim,  and  do  take  to  the  water ;  and  some  of  the  larger  of  these,  which 
are  of  considerable  size,  though  small  in  comparison  with  full-grown  crocodiles, 
prey  upon  small  animals  in  shady  places  by  the  sides  of  the  water,  and  occa* 
sionally  upon  fishes ;  yet  they  have  not  the  strength  nor  the  ferocity  of  the 
crocodiles. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  lizards  are :  the  tongue  slender,  exten- 
sile, and  forming  two  filaments  or  branches  at  the  point ;  as  in  various  kinds 
of  serpents,  they  all  move  with  rapidity,  though  in  this  respect  there  are  cod- 
siderable  differences  between  them  ;  they  have  five  toes  on  each  of  their  feet, 
three  to  their  bases  of  unequal  length,  more  especially  on  the  hmd  feet,  and  all 
furnished  with  claws.  Their  bodies  are  lengthened  ;  and  their  scales  on  the 
belly  and  tail  are  ranged  in  transverse  bands.  The  tympanum  is  on  the  same 
level  with  the  head,  or  only  a  little  raised ;  a  production  of  the  skin,  in  which 
there  is  an  opening,  which  acts  as  a  sphincter,  protects  the  eye  by  acting  some- 
thing  in  the  manner  of  a  third  eyelid.  The  false  ribs  do  not  extend  entirely 
round  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  circle.  The  opening  of  the  ear  it 
oval,  and  very  conspicuous  ;  but  there  is  not  an  elevated  crest  either  on  the 
head  or  along  the  back.  The  tail  is,  at  least,  as  long  as  the  body.  It  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  and  composed  of  jointed  rings,  and  without  upper  crest  The 
feet  are  all  nearly  of  equal  length ;  and  under  each  thigh  there  is  a  range  of 
small  porous  scaly  tubercles.  There  are  five  distinct  toes  on  each  foot,  ter- 
minated by  crooked  clafvs.  A  good  many  of  the  species  are  found  in  woody 
situations,  where  they  seek  their  food  among  the  foliage,  or  in  the  underwood. 
This  food  consists  chiefly  of  insects.  Others  inhabit  ruinous  buildings ;  and 
they  are  even  met  with  near  the  habitations  of  man,  subsisting  partly  on  insects 
and  partly  on  vegetables.  ^A  few  others  are  found  frequenting  marshes,  ponds, 
or  lAes,  where  they  prey  on  the  small  animals  which  inhabit  them.  The  lii- 
ards  are,  generally  speaking,  active,  lively  reptiles,  and,  all  circumsunces 
considered,  may  be  reckoned  the  least  repulsive  of  all  the  saurian  tribes.  They 
are  perfectly  innocent  in  their  manners  j  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  of  an  agree- 
able form,  and  beautifully  colored,  constituting  pleasing  objects  in  the  scenery 
of  tropical  countries.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  many  of  the  smaller 
ones,  which  reside  in  dry  places,  and  resort  to  the  trees,  among  which  their 
motions  are  o(\en  so'  rapid  that  they  bear  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
finely-colored  birds. 

Though  the  true  lizards  have  not  the  ferocious  disposition  of  the  crocodiles, 
and  few  or  none  of  them  give  out  those  poisonous,  or  otherwise  ofl^ensive  secre- 
tions  which  are  given  out  by  some  other  aaurians,yet  there  are  sometimes  pre- 
judices against  them  merely  on  account  of  their  form,  though  others  are  highly 
esteemed  in  consequence  of  real  or  supposed  services  which  they  render  to 
mankind  by  destroying  animals  more  ofl^eusive  than  themselves. 

The  Lacerta  Scinais  is  a  species  of  lizard  found  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Ahp- 
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■iniK.  It  is  remukabie  for  th«  rnulinesB  with  which  it  foroea  iu  wvj  into  lh« 
■and  when  pursued,  a  proof  of  iia  strength  and  activity,  which  s«em  V>  be  inii- 
nsted  in  the  Hebrew  name  Coach,  force  and  proweaa.  There  is  another  ape- 
a€B  of  icincos,  the  Sc.  Cyprius,  which  is  of  a  very  lar^  size,  and  abounds  in 
the  Levant ;  it  is  green,  with  smooth  scales.  This  was  peihkpa  iaclnded  ondei 
the  common  term  Coaeh. 

The  Lacerta  Gteko  is  a  species  of  lizard  found  in  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  ;  it  is  of  s  reddish  gray  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  thought  it 
Cairo  to  poison  the  victuals  over  which  it  passes,  and  especially  salt  proTisioni, 
of  which  it  is  very  food.  It  hie  a  voice  resembling  somewhat  that  of  a  frog, 
which  is  intimated  by  the  Hebrew  name,  importing  a  aigh  or  a  groan. 

The  SttUio  Spiitipea,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  .has  a  awoUen  body  ;  it  is  an- 
tireljr  of  a  be&utiful  green,  with  small  spines  upon  ita  thigha,  and  upon  the  lidge 
of  the  tail.    It  is  found  in  the  deserts  about  Egypt. 

The  Lacerta  StelUo,  a  beautiful  little  lizard  of  Arabia,  is  noted  for  bowiagit* 
bead,  insomuch  that  the  followers  of  Mohsmmed  kill  it,  because  they  say  it 
mimics  them  in  the  mode  of  repeating  their  prayers.  It  ii  about  a  liwi  is 
leAgth,  and  of  an  olive  color  shaded  with  black. 


Tm  Tiper  faroily,  or  rather  tribe,  admits  of  sab-division  into  four  sectiont; 
llie  fint  having  the  scales  on  the  head  of  nearly  the  eame  size  and  character  u 
those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  this  is  a  distinction  between  them  wi 
the  noQ-renomous  colubers.  The  second  have  Urge  pistes  on  the  top  of  iha 
head,  resembling  those  of  the  colubers,  but  tbey  have  the  poison  fangs  apail  like 
the  former  ;  the  third,  the  tail  flattened  like  an  oar  for  awimming,  or  otherwise 
different  from  the  typical  vipers  ;  the  fnitrth  Jiive  the  poison  fanirs  in  the  sums 
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row  with  other  maxillary  teeth,  only  larger  in  size,  and  the  scales  on  the  belly 
and  tail  like  those  of  the  boa  and  crotalus^  but  as  thf  y  do  not  inhabit  the  ssme 
part  of  the  world  as  either  of  these,  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  them  isj 
wild  nature.  They  make  in  all  ten  generator  sub-genera«  in  CuTier's  amnge- 
ment. 

Nma  Hi^e.  This  is  an  Egyptian  species,  which  has  been  celebrated  frsn 
the  remotest  antiquity.  The  inflated  neck,  and  often  the  erect  attitude,  which 
we  observe  in  the  serpent  of  the  ancient  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Egypt,  n 
proof  that  this  is  the  serpent  which  they  made  the  emblem  of  the  protecting 
divinity  of  the  world,  and,  as  such,  placed  it  as  a  guard,  at  each  side  of  the 
globe,  upon  the  portals  of  all  their  temples.  There  is  little  doubt,  that,  if  CIe<K 
patra  did  poison  herself  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  the  haje  was  the  oiptc  which 
she  employed  for  the  purpose— only  it  could  not  have  been  procured  froin  tha 
mud  of  the  Nile,  as  it  is  not  aquatic.  Its  markings  are  greenish  and  brown ; 
and  it  cannot  inflate  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  like  other  vipers.  It  his 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  jugglers,  as  well  as  its  congener,  who,byprew- 
ing  its  occiput,  can  make  it  as  stiff  as  a  stick,  so  as  alternately  to  seem  a  iwl 
and  a  serpent.  The  power  that  it  has  of  erecting  itself  when  alarmed,  or  other* 
wise  excited,  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  oflice  of  a  guardian  was  conferred 
upon  it. 

El  affahf  is  the  name  of  the  other  serpent  remarkable  for  its  quick  and  pen^ 
tiating  poison. '  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  more  or  less,  and  as  thick  as  a  Qiaji's 
arm,  beautifully  spotted  with  yellow  and  brown,  and  sprinkled  over  with  black- 
ish specks.  They  have  a  wide  mouth,  by  which  they  inhale  a  great  qoantitv 
of  air,  and  when  inflated  therewith  they  eject  it  with  such  force  as  to  be  heanl 
to  a  considerable  distance.  These  mortal  enemies  to  mankind  are  described 
by  Jackson,  as  abounding  in  the  desert  of  Suse,  where  their  holes  are  bo  no- 
merous  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  horse  to  pass  without  stumbling. 


THE  SEAL. 

CSm  ph*  SSI.] 

In  the  natural  history  of  Seals  there  is  very  much  that  yet  remains  to  be 
elucidated.  This  need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  the' ignorance  which 
exists  concerning  mammalia  much  more  within  our  reach  than  these  inirine 
animals.  We  have  not,  indeed,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  the  means,  except  by  de- 
duction and  analogy,  of  ascertaining  the  habits  of  these  half-amphibious  snimak. 
while  procuring  their  sustenance  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  nor  have  we  often 
the  opportunity  of  watching  them,  in  an  eflicient  manner,  in  their  favorite 
haunts,  the  isolated  steril  rock,  or  the  most  retired  and  deserted  strand.  ^^ 
are,  however,  acquainted  with  the  physical  structure  of  the  animal,  and  possess 
some  knowledge  of  its  character  and  habits. 

The  family  of  Phocm  includes  a  considerable  variety  of  species,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  We  shaJl 
state  the  circumstances  of  structure  and  habit  in  which  they  all  agree,  unless 
otherwise  mentioned.  The  form  of  the  body  of  the  seal  bears  a  general  re* 
semblance  to  that  of  a  fisn.  The  short  limbs  are  chiefly  enveloped  in  the 
common  integument,  the  part  which  appears  externally  serving  the  purpose  of 
a  fin  or  paddle.  The  hind  feet  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  in  the 
same  direction  with  it,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  caudal  fin  ;  the  fore  feet  also 
are  adapted  to  swimming ;  and  the  toes  in  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet  ars 
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furnished  with  claws,  and  united  by  a  membrane.  Neither  the  thighs  nor  legs 
uf  either  the  fore  or  hind  extremities  are  visible,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
extreme  shortness  to  the  limbs.  This  occasions  the  animals  to  crawl  on  land 
with  great  awkwardness  and  seeming  difficulty;  but  they  move  easily  and 
gracefully  in  the  water.  By  means  of  their  fore  feet  they  <can  lay  bold  of 
objects  with  sufficient  firmness  to  drag  themselves  up  shores,  and  even  on  shoals 
of  ice,  however  slippery  they  may  be.  Even  on  land  they  move  with  more 
quickness  than  their  appearance  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  when  they  have  been  dangerously  wounded,  hunters  are  unable  to 
overtake  them  before  they  get  to  the  water's  edge  and  throw  themselves  in. 

The  tail  is  very  short,  and  is  placed  between  the  hind  feet.  Some  of  the 
species  are  furnished  with  external  ears,  while  others  have  only  small  auditory 
orifices.  Th^  eyes  are  large  and  prominent ;  and  the  nostrils  open  or  close  at 
the  will  of  the  animal.  The  upper  lip  is  provided  with  strong  whiskers,  and 
the  body  is  usually  covered  with  hair.  The  internal  structure  of  seals  is  similar 
to  that  of  land  quadrupeds,  and  atmospheric  respiration  is  therefore  indispen- 
sable to  their  existence,  though  they  are  capable  of  remaining  under  water  a 
long  time.  In  the  arctic  regions  seals  are  sometimes  found  under  the  ice  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  open  water ;  and  they  then  form  circular  breathing 
holes,  even  though  the  ice  should  be  several  feet  thick.  These  openings  are 
kept  clear ;  but  die  surface  is  allowed  to  freeze  over  partially,  so  as  to  conceal 
them  ofTectually,  except  from  very  experienced  eyes.  Cuvier  remarks,  that  the 
nostrils  of  the  seal  are  seldom  opened  except  when  it  is  desirous  of  expelling 
the  air  from  its  lungs,  or  introducing  fresh  air.  They  then  assume  a  circidar 
form.  Respiration  in  the  seal  is  extremely  unequal,  and  often  performed  after 
long  intervals.  There  are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  seconds  between  each 
inspiration,  and  the  operation  is  sometimes  suspended  for  half  a  minute  without 
apparent  inconvenience.  It  would  seem  that  the  nostrils  are  habitually  closed, 
and  that  the  act  of  opening  them  is  attended  with  some  eflfort.  The  quantity 
of  air,  however,  that  enters  the  lungs  must  be  considerable,  to  judge  from  the 
motion  of  the  sides,  and  the  air  expeUed  at  each  respiration.  The  quantity  of 
the  air  seems  to  compensate  for  the  paucity  of  the  inspirations ;  for  few  animals 
have  more  natural  heat  or  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  the  seal. 

The  dental  system  varies  considerably  in  the  different  species,  and  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  corresponding  diversity  in  their  habits ;  but  the  form  of  the 
teeth  and  jaws  shows  them  to  be  mostly  carnivorous,  and  their  food  appears  to 
consist  generally  of  fish,  crabs,  and  sea-birds,  which  they  are  able  to  surprise 
while  swimming.  The  mastication,  at  least  in  the  common  seal,  goes  no  farther 
than  to  reduce  Sie  prey  to  such  dimensions  as  may  render  it  barely  capable  of 
passing  the  larynx  and  (esophagus.  To  produce  this  efiect  they  generally  con- 
fine themselves  to  pressing  the  prey  between  their  teeth,  not  so  as  to  divide  it 
.in  pieces,  but  merely  to  contract  it  in  size.  Sometimes  they  will  tear  their 
prey  with  their  claws ;  but  they  are  more  frequently  observed  to  swallow  it 
entire,  even  when  apj^ently  too  large  for  their  mouths.  Thus  they  are  fre- 
quently  compelled  to  raise  their  heads  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  deglutitioa, 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  aliments  may  contribute  to  make  them  slide  into  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  favor  the  efibrts  of  the  muscles.  Nature  has  faci- 
litated this  operation,  not  only  by  providing  the  animal  with  the  means  uf 
distending  excessively  all  the  parts  through  which  the  aliment  must  pass,  bat 
has  also  supplied  them  abundantly  with  a  viscous  saliva,  which  fills  the  mouth  ' 
to  such  a  degree,  that  during  deglutition  it  escapes  in  long  threads ;  and  this  is 
also  observed  to  take  place  even  when  the  seal  only  perceives  its  prey. 

The  females  jMroduce  two  or  three  young,  generally  in  the  winter  season ; 
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continue  to  feed  them  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  place  where  they  were  brought 
forth ;  and  suckle  them  nearly  in  an  upright  position,  resting  on  their  hind  legs. 
When  the  cubs  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  contend  with  the  waves,  the 
mother  conducts  them  to  the  water,  and  teaches  them  to  sWim  about  in  search 
of  food.  The  attachment  of  seals  to  others  of  the  same  species,  and  especiaUy 
to  their  own  offspring,  is  highly  interesting.  When  in  danger,  the  safety  of 
her  cubs  is  the  chief  object  of  attention  with  the  mother,  and  even  when  badly 
wounded  she  is  bften  known  to  succeed  in  carrying  them  off  to  sea  in  her  mouth. 
The  male  parent,  particularly  of  the  ursine  seal,  seems  to  take  scarcely  less 
delight  in  the  young  than  the  nnother.  While  basking  in  the  sun  upon  the 
shore,  he  eyes  them  with  the  greatest  complacency,  and  expresses  his  satisfac- 
tion by  licking  and  kissing  them  as  they  sport  and  tumble  about,  and  engage  in 
sham  fights  before  him.  Seals  are  many  years  in  attaining  their  full  growth, 
and  Buffon  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  duration  of  their  lives  often  extends 
beyond  a  century. 

Th»  bunting  of  seals  is* prosecuted  with  great  eagerness,  and  in  various 
modes,  by  the  Greenlanders,  Fin  landers,  and  others.  The  mode  generally  used 
by  the  former  people  is  exhibited  in  our  engraving.  The  Kamtschatkadales 
connect  strong  ideas  of  honor  and  glory  with  the  hunting  of  the  Maned  seal. 
In  the  chase  of  a  single  animal  they  will  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  wandering  over  the  waves  for  days  together  without  any  other  guide 
than  precarious  glimpses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  he  who  kills  the  greatest 
number,  either  by  blows  of  a  long  stick  or  with  poisoned  arrows,  is  regarded  as 
the  most  heroic.  As  the  adventurous  sportsmen  deem  it  disgraceful  to  leave 
any  part  of  their  game  behind  them,  they  sometimes  overload  their  limber  and 
crazy  boats,  and,  disdaining  to  save  their  lives  by  relinquishing  any  portion  of 
their  highly-prized  acquisitions,  proudly  perish  with  them  in  the  waves. 


THE  SABLE-HUNTERS. 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  the  Sable-hunter ;  doomed  by  the  edict  of  an  unfeeling 
tyrant  to  chase  that  beautiful  animal,  the  sable  (M,  zibeUina)^  so  much  celebrated 
for  the  rich  fiirs  in  which  he  is  wrapped,  and  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  cold 
regions  of  the  farthest  North.  The  sable  inhabits  high  frozen  mountains ;  its 
capture,  during  winter,  and  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snow,  is  the  most  painful  of 
buman  labors.'  In  former  times,  the  hunting  of  these  animals  was  a  task  im- 
fKised  on  S^)erian  exiles ;  but  as  that  country  became  populous,  the  sables 
j^adually  retired  into  more  lonely  forests,  and  still  higher  mountains ;  yet  even 
(here  the  unhappy  exiles  are  constrained  to  follow  them.  We  are  told  that, 
when  about  to  proceed  on  this  hazardous  undertaking,  they  form  themselves 
into  troops  of  from  five  to  forty  each ;  if  more  numerous,  they  sub-divide  into 
lesser  parties,  and  each  chooses  a  leader :  one  chief  directs  the  expedition.  An 
ifiterpreter,  and  a  small  covered  boat,  laden  with  provisions,  accompany  the 
separate  divisions,  with  a  dog  and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a  vessel  to  bake 
their  bread  in.  Thus  equipped,  the  parties  set  forth  on  their  assigned  course. 
They  ascend  the  rivers,  and  draw  up  their  boats  till  they  have  arrived  at  the 
hunting-country,  where  they  stop,  erect  their  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters  are 
frozen  over,  and  the  hunting-season  commences.  They  then  assemble,  unite  in 
prayer  for  success,  and  commence  their  arduous  enterprise. 

Alore  fully  to  appreciate  the  hardships  to  which  these  poor  hunters  are  ex- 
posed, let  us  consider  the  general  aspect  of  the  country.   High-peaked  mountains. 
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eappttd  with  ica,  are  conapicuonB  on  erery  side ;  th«  eanh,  corsred  with  anow 
during  nine  montha  of  the  jear,  is  ezinmely  barren,  and  OTerywhere  encum- 
bered wi^  unwholeaome  maxshea,  and  impenetrable  thicketa ;  Uie  natire  region 
of  black  foxea,  eables,  and  erminea,  creatures  invaluable  to  tba  inkabitanta,  u 
•upidying  both  food  and  clothing. 

Tbrre,  through  Ibi  pricon  of  taibomdfd  wUda, 

BorrM  by  the  bEind  of  Dulure  J'rom  escape^ 

Wide  CDuns  thr  Huuian  Exile.    Nanghl  nrnund 

Strike*  bii  nd  eyr,  but  dewrtt  lad  in  Blow, 

And  hmj-lngdird  smir!,  uad  lolid  floodi, 

That  ■imtb,  alliwin  the  enliUry  Ta>t, 

Thf  ir  icj  horrori  la  thr  froiiii  main  j 

And  cheetlcu  towns  (ar  dislnnt,  aei-er  bleu'd, 

Saw  nhrn  its  miniinl  course  the  cararaD 

Brnds  to  Ibe  guidon  tnisi  nf  rich  Cuthav,  * 

With  newi  of  human  kind.     YPt  tliefe  life  glowi  i 

Tllc  funy  nalinna  harbnr ;  tipp'd  wilhjfl, 
Fair  ermines,  spollesa  as  the  mows  thry  prew ; 
Sahib's  of  glouy  black,  and  dark  embrowo'd, 
Oc  bfauleous  streak 'd  wuhuiany  a  mingled  hue, 
Tbouaandi  besides,  the  coallj  pride  of  courts. 

Such  of  tlie  sable-hunters  as  penetrate  into  the  woods,  mark  the  tree*,  in 
order  to  retrace  their  steps.  In  their  hunling-ciuarters  they  form  huts,  anJ 
bank  up  the  enow  around  them.  Near  ihese  they  piace  traps,  then  advance 
farther,  and  phce  others,  siill  erecting  huts  as  they  go  on,  and  returning  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  out  and  skin  the  game.  While  thus  empbyed,  they  are 
supplied  with  provisiona,  which  are  brought  on  sledges  from  such  magazines 
aa  they  have  formed  on  their  route.  When  the  sables  become  scarce,  iba 
huntera  trace  them  over  the  new-fallen  snow  iw  their  holes,  place  neu  si  the 
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indifTerence,  BometimeB  Qven  with  greediness,  whaleTsr  comM  in  ili  wtj, 
whether  of  mimsl  or  mineral  origin,  partly  Tor  the  purpose,  as  it  slfonld  seem, 
of  distending  its  stomach,  and  partly  also  to  assiat,  like  the  gravel  in  the  crop* 
of  our  common  poultry,  Ai  the  trituration  of  its  food.  Its  fondness  for  the  inetal* 
in  particular  was  early  remarked,  and  obtained  fur  it  the  epithet  of  "  the  iron- 
eanng  ostrich."  .  Popular  credulity  even  went  so  far  as  to  assign  to  it  the  power 
of  digesting  these  Bubatsncea,  and  many  are  the  alloaions  in  oar  older  writer* 
lo  this  fancied  property. 

Although  the  ostriches  live  together  in  large  herds,  the  received  opinion 
among  naiuralists  is,  that  the  males  attach  themaelTee  to  a  Single  female.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  numbe;  of  egg*  laid*  by  the  latter  j  some 
travellers  estimating  it  as  high  aa  eighty,  while  others  reduce  il  to  ten.  Of  this 
latter  opinion  was  Le  Vaillant,  whose  authority  is  decidedly  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  habits  of  birds,  which  he 
studied  in  a  state  of  nature  with  the  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
patient  zeal  of  s  scientific  observer.  He  relates,  however,  a  circamstance  which 
ODce  fell  under  his  own  obserration,  and  which  tends,  in  some  meuim)  <" 
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reconcOe  these  discordant  statements,  while  at  the  same  time  it  renders  it 
questionable  whether  the  ostrich  is  not,  occasionally  at  least,  polygamous. 
Having  disturbed  a  female  from  a  nest  containing  thirty-eight  eggs  of  unequal 
size,  and  having  thirteen  others  scattered  around  it,  he  concealed  himself  at  a 
short  distance,  and  observed  during  the  day  no  less  than  four  females  suc- 
cessively taking  part  in  the  matemai  office.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening 
a  male  also  took  his  share  of  the  duty ;  and  Le  Vaillant  remarks,  that  he  has 
frequently  had  opportunities  of  verifying  the  fact  that  the  male  bird  sits  as  well 
as  the  female.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  probable  that  several  females  had 
deposited  their  eggs  in  one  common  nest.  The  extraordinary  number  of  eggs 
8 aid  to  have  been  sometimes  found  may  also  perhaps  be  siccounted  for  by  the 
fondness  of  the  natives  for  these  delicacies,  which  they  abstract  frqm  the  nest 
by  means  of  a  long  stick,  cautiously  avoiding  to  introduce  their  hands,  which 
they  affirm  would  infallibly  drive  the  bird  to  abandon  the  place.  The  ostrich 
uaturally  continues  laying,  in  order  to  complete  her  usual  number ;  and  in  this 
way  forty  or  fifty  eggs  may  actually  have  been  obtained  from  a  single  female. 

Within  the  torrid  asone  the  eggs  are  merely  laid  in  the  warm  sand,  the  female 
sometimes  sitting  upon  them  during  the  night ;  but  in  general  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  hatch  them  without  any  assistance  on  her  part. 
She  does  not,  however,  as  has  been  commonly  stated,  neglect  her  offspring,  but 
watches  over  them  with  as  much  solicitude  as  any  other  bird,  hovering  around 
the  spot  in  which  they  are  deposited,  and  if  surprised  in  her  occupation,  making 
a  short  circuit,  and  constantly  running  to  the  object  of  her  care.  This  doubling 
kind  of  flight  is  regarded  by  the  hunters  as  a  certain  sign  of  the  vicinity  of  her 
eggs,  as  at  all  other  times  the  ostriches  pursue,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  direct  and 
fttraightforjvard  course.  In  the  more  temperate  regions,  and  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Cape,  the  ostrich  sits  like  other  birds,  always  choosing  the 
most  retired  and  solitaiy  places.  Her  nest  consists  merely  of  a  pit  of  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  dug  in  the  sand,  which  is  thrown  up  around  it  so  as  to 
form  an  elevated  margin.  At  some  little  distance  are  usually  placed,  each  in  a 
separate  cavity  in  the  sand,  a  number  of  rejected  eggs,  which  are  said  to  be  in- 
tended to  serve  as  nutriment  for  the  young  brood  as  soon  as  hatched ;  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  foresight,  if  truly  stated,  but  not  yet  confirmed  beyond 
the  possibiliQr  of  doubt. 


THE  EMEU. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  early  Portuguese  navigators,  the  name  of  Emeu  was 
applied  to  a  gigantic  bird  of  the  ostrich  family,  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  great  chain  of  islands  to  the  south  and  east.  This  denomination 
has,  however,  been  long  superseded  by  that  of  cassowary,  derived  from  its  na- 
tive Malayan  appellation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bird  now  before  us  was 
named  by  naturalists,  on  its  first  discovery,  the  New  Holland  cassowary,  to  in- 
dicate its  close  affinity  to  the  Asiatic  species.  But  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales  having  adopted  for  the  Australian  bird  the  name  of  emeu,  now  no  longer 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  naturalists  in  general  having  of  late  years  sanc- 
tioned this  transfer  of  an  abandoned  title,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  reten- 
tion, and  no  risk  of  any  future  confusion  in  the  aynonyme  arising  from  the 
change. 

The  characters  of  this  genus,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  firmly  estab- 
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aid«8,  sligfally  keeled  tlong  ita  middle,  and  roonded  at  the  point ;  large  noatrili, 
coTered  l^  a  membrane,  and  opening  above  on  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  a  hsad 
imaurmounied  by  a  bony  creat,  and  covered  with  feathers  up  to  a  cerjain  age ; 
a  naked  throat  without  wattles ;  powerful  legs  of  considerable  length,  flesby 
and  feathered  down  to  the  joint,  naked  and  reticulated  below  it ;  three  toes  i!i> 
reeled  forward,  the  two  lateral  ones  equal  in  length,  and  the  posterior  wholly 
wanting;  the  claws  of '  all  the  toea  nearly  equal ;  and  no  true  quill-festher* 
either  to  the  wings  or  Mil.  It  is  consequently  distidguished  from  the  Africaci 
ostrich  by  the  number  of  its  toes  ;  from  it  and  the  rhea  by  the  trifling  develop- 
ment of  its  wings,  and  the  total  want  of  plumage  to  the  wings  and  lail ;  sod 
from  [he  caisowsry  by  the  absence  of  creat,  wattlea,  and  quilEa,  the  dej^essioa 
of  its  bill,  the  position  of  its  nostrils,  and  the  equality  of  its  clawa. 

In  siie  and  bulk  the  emen  is  exceeded  by  the  African  ostrich  alone.  I'  >* 
staled  by  travellers  to  attain  a  height  of  more  than  seven  feet,  and  its  average 
measurement  in  captivity  may  be  estimated  at  between  five  and  six.  In  form, 
it  closely  resembles  the  ostrich,  but  is  lower  on  the  legs,  shorter  in  the  neck, 
and  of  a  more  thickset  and  clumsy  make.  At  a  distance  its  fealhera  have  more 
of  ihe  appearance  of  hair  than  of  plumage,  their  barbi  being  all  loose  sad  sep- 
arate. ,  As  in  the  other  ostriches,  they  take  their  origin  by  pairs  from  the  aune 
shan.  Their  general  color  ia  a  duU-biown,  moitled  with  dirty  gray,  the  latter 
prevailing  more  particularly  on  the  under  surfsce  of  the  bird.  On  the  head  and 
neck  they  become  gradually  ahortei,  assume  still  tnoie  completely  the  appear- 
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ance  of  hairs,  are  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  forepart  of  the  throat  and  aronnd 
the  ears,  that  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  purplish  hue,  is  distinctly  visible.  This 
appearance  is  most  remarkable  in  the  older  birds,  in  which  these  parts  are  left 
nearly  bare.  The  wings  are  so  extremely  small  as  to  be  quite  invisible  when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are  clothed  with  feathers  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  back,  which,  it  should  be  observed,  divide  as  it  were  from 
a  middle  line,  and  fall  gracefully  over  on  either  side.  The  color  of  the  bill  and 
legs  is  of  a  dusky-black ;  and  that  of  the  iris  duU-brown. 

These  birds  appear  to  be  widely  spread  over  the  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  New  Holland  and  the  neighboring  islands  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  been  hitherto  discovered  in  its  tropical  regions.  They  were  formerly 
very  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Botany  Bay  and  Port  Jackson,  but  have 
been  of  late  years  compelled  by  the  increasing  numbers  of  |he  settlers  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  interior.  On  the  south  coast  they  have  been  met  with  in  great 
plenty,  at  Port  Philip  by  Captain  Flinders,  and  at  King  George's  Sound  by  the 
same  officer  and  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition  under  D'Entrecasteaux.  They 
6eem  also  to  be  extremely  numerous  in  tbe  adjacent  islands,  especially  in  Kan« 
garoo  Island,  where  they  were  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  by  both  Flin« 
ders  and  Peron  ;  and  in  King's  Island,  where  the  distinguished  naturalist  last 
named  and  his  companions  were  fortunately  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  some 
Kiiglish  seal-hunters,  to  subsist,  chiefly  upon  emeu's  flesh,  for  several  days 
while  temporarily  deserted  by  their  captain.  According  to  the  late  accounts 
from  Swan  river,  they  have  also  been  observed  on  that  part  of  the  west  coast  oa 
which  the  new  settlement  is  situated. 


LAMMERGEYEB,  OR  VULTURE  OF  THE  ALPS. 

[Sm  piif*  S40.] 

This  bird  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  feathered  race,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Vultures  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
eagles  in  point  of  size  and  some  of  their  habits ;  they  yet  diflfer  from  them  con- 
siderably in  others :  generally  speaking,  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  head  and  part  of  the  neck  being  either  quite  naked  or  covered  with  a  short 
down.  Instead  of  ranging  over  hill  and  valley  in  pursuit  of  living  game,  they 
confine  their  search  to  dead  and  putrefying  carcasses,  which  they  prefer ;  and 
justly  merit,  by  the  Voracity  with  which  they  devour  the  most  oflensive  carrion, 
the  name  of  scsvengers,  in  some  countries,  where  they  are  never  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  good  they  do,  by  consuming  the  bodies  of  animals  that 
might,  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  vultures,  breed  a  pestilence  in  the  hot  .climates 
where  they  roost  abound.  A  traveller  in  Africa,  having  killed  two  buflfaloes, 
and  directed  his  party  to  cut  them  up  piecemeal,  and  hang  the  various  joints  on 
the  branches  round  their  tents,  that  they  might  be  dried  up  under  the  scorching 
beams  of  a  burning  sun,  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  flight  of  these 
birds,  who  actually  carried  ofi*  the  flesh,  notwithstanding  the  eflforts  made  to 
drive  away  or  destroy  them  by  shouting,  throwing,  and  even  shooting  at  them* 
As  fast  as  one  dropped,  others  supplied  his  place.  Another  English  traveller, 
^ho  marched  for  some  days  with  an  army  in  Abyssinia,  in  a  diflferent  part  of 
Africa,  speaks  of  their  numbers  as  to  be  compared  to  the  sand  of  the  sea,  ex- 
tending over  the  troops  like  a  black  cloud ;  they  were  also  more  courageous 
than  some  other  species,  for  he  once  saw  one  strike  an  eagle  to  the  ground. 
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which  had  accidentally  straggled  into  a  host  of  vultures,  assembled  to  feed  on   * 
the  dead  soon  after  a  battle. 

They  are,  however,  sometimes  more  dainty  in  their  choice  of  food ;  as  in 
E^ypt,  where,  during  the  season  when  crocodiles  and  alligators  lay  their  eggs 
ill  the  sand,  these  cunning  birds  will  sit,  hid  in  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  watching 
the  females  coming  on  shore  to  lay  their  eggs,  which,  when  laid,  they  cover 
carefully  with  sand,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  thus  safe  from  all  danger, 
and  sure  to  be  hatched  in  regular  course  of  time,  by  the  warmth  of  the  soil, 
heated  as  it  is  by  the  sun  ;  but  no  sooner  does  she  retire,  than  the  concealed 
l)irds  glide  down,  and  with  claws,  wings,  and  beak,  tear  away  the  sand,  and 
quickly  devour  the  hidden  treasures. 

Naturalists  are  a  good  deal  divided  as  to  the  faculty  by  whjch  these  birds  are 
enabled  to  discover,  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  a  dead  or  dying  animal  at  the 
distance  of  even  many  miles. 

In  travelling  over  the  immensely  wide  deserts  of  Africa,  where  there  is  not 
a  blade  of  grassHo  tempt  a  living  bird  or  animal,  and  no  inducement,  therefore, 
for  birds  of  prey  to  scour  those  vast  wildernesses  in  search  of  game,  should  a 
camel  or  other  beast  of  burden  drop  under  its  load,  in  the  train  of  a  caravan, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  there  will  be  seen,  high  in  the  air,  a  number  of  the 
smallest  specks,  moving  slowly  round  in  circles,  and  gradually  growing  larger 
and  larger  as  they  descend  in  spiral  windings  toward  the  earth ;  these  are  the 
vultures,  but  whence  they  come,  or  by  what  sign,  or  call,  they  are  collected  at 
a  height  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye«  is  still  a  mystery ;  though  we  are 
much  inclined  te  suspect  that  they  derive  their  information  from  an  inconceivable 
keenness  of  sight,  rather  than,  as  some  suppose,  from  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
smelling,  which  has  been  attributed  to  them.  When  within  a  few  yards,  the 
spiral  motion  is  changed  for  a  direct  line,  they  then  alight  on  the  body,  and 
tearing  it  in  pieces,  feed  upon  it  with  greediness. 

Some  idea,  indeed,  may  be  formed  of  their  voracity,  when  we  are  assured 
that,  at  one  meal,  a  vulture  contrived  to  devour  the  whole  body,  bones  and  all, 
of  an  albatross. 


THE  CONDOR. 

CSe«  pBg«  S4S.] 

Th£  Condor  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  rapacious  birds.  In  size  it  is  little, 
i  r  at  all,  superior  to  the  hoarded  griffin,  the  lammergeyer  of  the  Alps,  with  which 
U  iiffon  was  disposed  conjecturally  to  confound  it,  but  to  which  it  bears  at  most 
but  a  distant  relation.  The  greatest  authentic  measurement  scarcely  carries  the 
extent  of  its  wings  beyond  fourteen  feet,  and  it  appears  rarely  to  attain  so  gigan- 
tic a  size.  M.  Humboldt  Inet  with  none  that  exceeded  nine  feet,  and  waa 
a^ssured  by  many  credible  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Quito  that  they  had 
lie  ver  shot  any  that  measured  more  than  eleven.  The  length  of  a  male  specimen 
somewhat  less  than  nine  feet  in  expanse  was  three  feet  three  inches  from  the 
1 1  p  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  and  its  height,  when  perching,  with 
the  neck  partly  withdrawn,  two  feet  eight  inches.  Its  beak  was  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth  when  closed. 

The  beak  of  the  condor  is  straight  at  the  base,  but  the  upper  mandible  be- 
cr>meB  arched  toward  the  point,  ana  terminates  in  a  strong  and  well-curved  hook. 
The  basal  half  is  of  an  ash-brown,  and  the  remaining  portion  toward  the  point 
is  nearly  white.    The  head  and  neck  are  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered  with  a 
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The  habiu  of  the  condor  partake  of  the  bold  ferocity  of  the  eagle,  and  of  thtf 
disgusting  filthiness  of  the  vulture.  Although,  like  the  latter,  it  appears  to  prefer 
the  dead  carcass,  it  frequently  makes  war  upon  a  living  prey ;  but  the  gripe  of 
its  talons  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  it  to  carry  off  its  victim  through  the 
air.  Two  of  these  birds,  acting  in  concert,  will  frequently  attack  a  puma,  a 
lama,  a  calf,  or  even  a  full-grown  cow.  They  will  pursue  the  poor  animal  with 
unwearied  pertinacity,  lacerating  it  incessantly  with  their  beaks  and  talons^ 
until  it  falls  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood.  Then,  having  first  seized 
upon  its  tongue,  they  proceed  to  tear  out  its  eyes,  and  commence  their  feast 
with  these  favorite  morsels.  The  intestines  form  the  second  course  of  their 
banquet,  which  is  usually  continued  until  the  birds  have  gorged  themselves  so 
fully  as  to  render  themselves  incapable  of  using  their  wings  in  flight.  The 
Indians,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  eflect  of  their  voracity,  are  in  the 
habit  of  turning  it  to  account  for  their  amusement  in  the  chase.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  expose  the  dead  body  of  a  horse  or  a  cow,  by  which  some  of  the 
condors,  which  are  generally  hovering  in  the  air  in  search  of  food,  are  speedily 
attracted.  As  soon  as  the  birds  have  glutted  themselves  on  the  carcass,  the 
Indians  make  their  appearance,  armed  with  the  lasso,  and  the  condors,  being 
unable  to  escape  by  flight,  are  pursued  and  caught  by  means  of  these  singular 
weapons  with  the  greatest  certainty.  This  sport  is  a  peculiar  favorite  in  the 
country,  where  it  is  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  second  to  that  of  a  bullfight 
alone. 


THE  EAGLE.  * 

[Sm  pagM  245,  S47.] 

The  Falcon  genus  of  birds  forms  a  very  extensive  division  of  the  diurnal 
birds  of  prey.  Upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifly  alleged  species  have  been  de* 
scribed  ;  but  of  these  many  are  very  little  known,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
mere  varieties  resulting  from  age,  sex,  or  climate.  Few  of  (he  species  assume 
the  adult  plumage  until  three  or  four  years  of  age  ;  and  this  circumstance  alone 
has  occasioned  many  mistakes,  which  cannot  be  corrected  until  the  law  which 
regulates  the  change  of  plumage  in  every  instance  has  been  ascertained..  They 
are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  vulture  tribe  by  having  the  neck  and  head 
covered  with  feathers,  and  by  the  prominence  of  the  eye-brows,  which  gives 
to  the  eyes  a  sunken  appearance.  The  female  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  one 
third  larger  than  the  male. 

In  the  present  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  divisions  in  this  genbs,  we 
need  only  state  that  the  eagles  form  a  large  section  of  the  genus  falcon,  and  in- 
clude not  only  the  largest  species  which  belong  to  it,  but  the  most  powerful  and 
courageous  of  the  birds  of  prey.  They  have  a  very  strong  beak,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  straight  at  its  base,  and  bent  only  toward  the  point.  The 
legs  are  strong  and  covered  with  feathers,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  toes,  which 
are  armed  widb  powerful  and  very  crooked  claws. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  Great  Eagle,  tinder 
which  term  we  shall  consider  that  there  are  included  the  following,  which  by 
different  naturalists  have  t»een  set  down  as  distinct  species :  the  common  eagle, 
the  royal  eagle,  the  golden  eagle,  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  the  white-tailed  eagle, 
and  the  black  eagle.  Recent  naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  that  all  these 
terms  apply  to  the  same  bird  under  different  circumstances.  The  male  is  about 
three  feet  long,  and  the  female  three  feet  and  a  half,  the  outstretched  wings 
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generally  measuring  between  seven  and  eight  feet ;  but  these  dimensions  are 
sometimes  exceeded.     The  female  is  not  only  larger,  but,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
appears  to  possess  more  courage  and  subtlety  than  the  male. 

In  a  clear  sky,  the  great  eagle  soars  to  a  vast  height,  but  flies  lower  in  cloudy 
weather.  He  rarely  quits  the  mountain  to  descend  into  the  plains ;  and  when- 
ever this  does  happen,  it  is  generally  in  the  winter  season,  as  will  appear  from 
an  examination  of  the  dates  at  which  eagles  have  been  shot  or  captured  in 
the  plain  country.  His  immense  muscular  power  enables  him  to  contend 
with  the  most  violent  winds.  Ramond  relates  that,  when  he  bad  reached  the 
summit  of  Mount  Perdu,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  saw  no 
living  creature  but  an  eagle,  which  passed  above  him  flying  with  inconceivable 
rapidity  in  direct  opposition  to  a  furious  wind  from  the  southwest.  The  flight 
of  the  great  eagle  is  so  high  that  the  bird  oflen  ceases  to  be  discernible  by  the 
human  eye ;  but  even  at  this  distance  its  cry,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
barking  of  a  small  dog,  can  still  be  heard ;  and  such  is  the  amazing  acuteness 
of  its  own  sight,  that,  when  too  high  in  the  air  to  be  visible  to  man,  it  can  mark 
out  a  hare  or  even  a  smaller  animal  that  may  be  upon  the  ground,  and  darts 
down  upon  it  with  an  unerring  aim. 

This  bird,  with  its  bold  glance,  proud  air,  elevated  flight,  and  strength  of 
limb,  combined  so  many  of  the  qualities  which  are  commonly  esteemed  noble, 
that  he  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  "  Celestial  Bird  ;'*  and,  in  their  mytho- 
logy, was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter  and  the  bearer  of  his  thunderbolts.  Its 
figure  in  gold  or  silver  upon  the  end  of  a  spear,  was  the  military  ensign  of  the 
Romans  and  Persians.  Modern  potentates  have  followe(f  the  example ;  and  in 
heraldry,  the  figure  of  the  eagle  has  been  adopted  as  the  emblem jof  power. 

The  great  eagle,  although  nowhere  a  common  bird,  is  very  extensively  dif- 
fused over  the  world,  being  found  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  Africa  (at  least  in  the  Atlas  chain,  for  the  species 
which  have  been  met  with  by  travellers  generally  in  that  continent  have  not 
been  well  defined) ;  it  is  also  found  in  North  America,  where,  however,  it  is 
evien  more  than  ordinarily  rare.  It  likewise  appears  in  the  mountains  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  not  so  commonly  as  supposed,  because  the  ospray  is 
often  mistaken  for  it  by  common  observers.  It  is  of  importance  that  when  an 
eagle  happens  to  be  shot  it  should  be  examined  by  some  neighboring  naturalist, 
in  order  to  determine  the  species. 

Eagles  cannot  be  tamed  without  great  difliculty.  European  falconers  stig- 
matized them  as  "  ignoble,"  because  they  could  not  train  them  to  assist  in  field- 
sports  like  the  hawks,  or  *^  noble  falcons."  The  Tartars,  however,  have  been 
able  to  effect  this  ;  they  take  the  eagles  young,  and  train  them  to  assist  in  the 
chase  of  bares,  foxes,  antelopes,  and  even  wolves.  Perhaps,  however,  the  bird 
thus  employed,  which  travellers  call  an  eagle,  is  only  a  species  of  hawk,  like 
the  eherkh,  which  is  similarly  employed  in  Persia.  A  pamphlet  was,  some 
years  ago,  published  by  Professor  Reisner  of  Germany,  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  eagles  might  be  employed  to  direct  balloons.  He  states  the  number 
of  birds  which  would  be  necessary,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  machine, 
and  gives  directions  for  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  harnessed,  trained, 
and  guided. 

The  peregrine  falcon  {Fcdco  peregrinus)  is  the  falcon  par  excellence,  because, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  powerful,  it  was  the  most  generally  in  use,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  elegant.  The  length  of  the  female  is  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  inches,  and  the  extent  of  the  wings  an  inch  or  two  more  than  three 
feet.  The  bill  is  bluish  black,  yellowish  at  the  base  ;  gape  and  cere  yellow. 
The  whole  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  dusky  black,  with  a  cinereous  dash ; 
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the  shafts  of  the  feathers  black,  and  the  miA'gins  slightly  edged  with  ferrnginoiw 
brown  ;  the  forehead  pale  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  back  mixed  with  yellow* 
ish  white ;  a  black  patch  behind  the  eye  ;  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  a  broad 
black  streak  pointing  downward  ;  chin  ferruginous  white ;  the  whole  of  the 
under  parts  the  same,  with  a  broad  streak  of  dusky  black  down  the  shafts,  less 
conspicuous  on  the  throat  and  vent ;  under  and  upper  tail  coverts  barred  with 
dusky  and  ferruginous  white,  the  former  .dashed  with  cinereous ;  quill  feathers 
dusky  black  dashed  with  cinereous  ^  the  inner  webs  with  transverse  oblong 
spots  of  ferruginous  white  ;  the  under  coverts  of  the  wings  alternately  barred 
with  black  and  white.  Tail  dusky  black,  dashed  with  cinereous,  with  eight 
pale  ferruginous  bars,  least  conspicuous  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  exterior  fea- 
thers ;  one  of  the  bars  constitutes  the  extremity.  The  bill  and  talons  of  this 
species  are  remarkably  strong,  the  former  being  much  hooked,  and  furnished 
with  a  toothlike  process  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  enables  it 
to  cut  and  tear  its  prey  with  greater  ease.  The  wings  are. very  pointed,  the 
second  feather  being  the  longest,  the  first  not  much  inferior,  and  the  tail  short, 
so  that  the  wings  when  closed  reach  very  near  the  end.  The  legs  short, 
strong,  and  pale  yellow  ;  the  toes  long,  and  furnished  with  a  projecting  callus 
beneath  at  the  second  joint. 

Though  most  abundant  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
world,  the  peregrine  falcon,  from  the  vigor  of  its  flight,  is  occasionally  seen  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  at  least  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  ;  and  indeed  the  range 
from  the  middle  of  Europe  to  that  of  Africa  is  only  a  morning's  flight  for  it.  It 
is  also  as  long-lived  as  it  is  fleet  and  discursive.  One  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  iQet  with  in  Southern  Africa,  in  the  year  1703,  wearing  a  gold  collar  dated 
1610,  and  known  at  that  time  to  have  belonged  to  James  I.  king  of  England ; 
though  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old,  it  was  still  in  complete 
▼igor. 

The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits  all  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  Europe, 
ranging  from  Iceland  to  the  islands  of  .the  Mediterranean,  frequenting  high  and 
rocky  mountains,  and  building  its  nest,  about  the  end  of  February,  in  precipitous 
cliflTs,  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  eggs  are  generally  three  or  four  in  number, 
white  and  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  champaign  countries, 
and  never  in  those  of  a  marshy  description.  In  Germuny  and  France  it  abounds, 
is  pretty  common  in  Holland  and  England,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in  Switzer- 
land. There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  English  coasts,  from  north  to  south, 
where  the  cliffs  rise  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  in  which  they  are  not  found. 
We  may  also  remark  that  they  are  very  courageous  birds,  darting  suddenly,  per- 
pendicularly, and  with  great  rapidity,  on  their  prey,  which  principally  consists  of 
partridges,  pheasants,  quails,  wood-pigeons,  &c.,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds. 
They  also  attack  the  kite,  and  compel  it  to  relinquish  its  victim,  but  spare  its 
life,  as  if  in  contempt  of  such  a  dastardly  adversary. 

They  have  als6  been  known  to  attack  and  carry  off  children. 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  travels  in  India,  passed  through  a  mountainous  district, 
where  sad  complaints  were  made  of  their  carrying  ofl'  infant  children  ;  and  we 
remember  some  years  ago,  in  the  Alps,  that  on  a  high-pointed  pinna6le  of  inac- 
cessible rock,  jutting  out  from  a  peak  of  snow,  near  the  summit  of  the  Jung 
Frau,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Alpine  range  of  mountains,  there  might  be  seen 
the  tattered  remains  of  the  clothing  of  a  poor  child,  who  had  been  carried  up 
by  a  lammergeyer,  or  bearded  vulture,  from  a  valley  below,  in  spite  of  the  shouts 
of  some  peasants  who  saw  the  bird  pounce  upon  its  prize. 

A  more  fortunate  fate  awaited  a  child  in  the  isle  of  Skye  in  Scotland,  where 
a  woman  having  left  it  in  the  Held  for  a  short  time,  au  eagle  carried  it  oiSf  in  its 
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i.'iloTis  across  a  lake,  and  there  d^pnaiied  lis  burden  ;  so 

piTceivetl  it,  and  hearing  the  inOi,nt  crv,  hurried  to  th 

injured.     The  name  of  the  child  was  Niel,  but  he  w! 

aijii  called  by  a  Gaelic  word,  Bignirying  eagle.     In  I 

ciiinsiaiice  occuned  to  the  mother  of  a  child  ;  she  w 

niirl  had  laid  her  infant  on  the  ground,  at  a  litile  distance  ;  soon  after  ai 

Ciri.-d  down  and  carried  it  off.     For  a  considerable  lime  the 

l.purd  the  poor  child  screaming  in  the  air  ;  but  (here  was  no  help.     She  saw  it 

Di  more  ;  in  a  Utile  lime  she  tost  her  reason,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  living, 

cuniincd  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  ihe  town  near  which  ii  happened. 

On  Tirst  Holm,  one  of  the  Ferroe  islands,  situated  between  ihe  north  of  Scot- 
I  iiid  and  Iceland,  a  similar  fact  occurred  ;  an  eagle  caught  up  an  infant  lying 
^1  a  little  distance  from  its  muther,  and  carried  it  to  its  nust,  situated  on  a  point 
tf  a  high  rock,  so  steep  that  the  boldest  bird-catchers  had  never  ventured  to  at- 
I- rnpi  to  climb  it;  the  mother,  however,  ascended,  and  reached  the  ncsi,  bu^ 
■a',:-' '  loo  late  :  the  child  was  dead,  and  its  eyes  lorn  out. 

Out  the  most  striking  story  we  have  met  with,  is  the  brave  behavior  of  aliltle 
f"  y  in  the  i^aie  of  New  York.  Two  boys,  the  one  seven,  and  the  other  five 
V'lrs  old,  were  amusing  ihomselves  by  trying  to  reap,  whiie  their  parents  wore 
'^1  'iiiiner.  A'large  eagle  soon  came  sailing  over  ihem,  and  with  a  sudden  sweep 
Sivmpled  to  seize  the  eldest,  but  luckily  missed  him.  The  bird,  not  at  all  dia- 
'n  ived.  alighted  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  few  moments  repeated  his  attempt. 
I  ue  bold  little  fellow,  however,  gallantly  defended  himself  with  the  sickle, 
"iirh  he  fortunately  held  in  his  hand,  and  when  the  bird  rushed  upon  him, 
'•-■v'jliiiely  struck  at  il.  The  sickle  entered  under  the  left  wing,  and  the  blow 
^luitg  been  given  strongly,  went  through  the  ribs,  and  piercing  the  liver  proved 
U'liI.  On  opening  ibe  bird's  stomach,  it  was  found  entirely  empty,  which  may 
ci;>Iaia  in  some  degree  th«  cause  of  so  unusual  an  attack.    T|ie  bntre  littl«  boy 
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did  not  receive  a  scnttch,  though  there  cud  be  little  doobt,  that  had  the  bird  not 
been  weakened  by  hunger,  a  blow  or  two  from  ita  sharp  strong  beak  would 
bare  penetrated  through  ihe  scull  into  the  brain,  and  caused  instant  death. 
.  The  immense  power  of  wing  of  the  rapacious  birds,  bowerer,  is  mora  de- 
cidedly shown  by  the  fact  of  so  small  a  bird  as  the  keetrel,  weighing  only  six 
ounces  and  a  half,  and  having  an  expansion  of  wing  of  only  twenty-soTen 
inches,  having  been  known  to  dart  upon  a  weasel,  an  animal  its  equal,  nearly,  in 
size,  and  actually  mount  aloft  with  it.  As  in  ihe  case  of  the  eagle,  it  suffered 
for  its  temerity,  for  it  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  both  were  observed  to  fall 
from  a  considerable  height.  The  weasel  ran  off  unhtirt,  but  the  kestrel  was 
found  to  have  been  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  throat 

The  following  is  a  atrong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  story  just  mention- 
od,  as  far  as  the  powers  of  a  hawk  to  raise  comparatively  heavy  weights,  but  is 
more  curious,  as  exhibiting  the  courage  displayed  in  one  of  the  mosi  timid  ani- 
mals in  defence  of  its  young.  It  occurred  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  spring  a  gen- 
tleman walking  in  the  fields  saw  a  small  hawk,  attempting  to  fly  ofl"  with  some 
prey  it  had  just  pounced  upon,  but  evidently  prevented  by  the  weight  of  ila  cap- 
lure  from  rising  to  any  height  above  the  ground.  It  was  pursued  by  a  bare, 
which,  whenever  it  canfe  within  her  reach,  attacked  it  with  her  paws,  knd  M 
last  suci^eeded  in  knocking  it  down,  when  it  dropped  its  prey.  At  this  moment, 
the  gentleman  ran  forward,  and  the  hawk  and  its  pursuer  both  made  their  retreat ; 
upon  his  reaching  the  spot  where  the  prey  had  been  dropped,  he  found  it  to  be 
a  fine  leveret,  which  at  once  explained  the  cause  of  the  parent  haxe's  gallant 
attack  on  the  hawk.  It  was  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  was  bleed- 
ing, but  the  gentleman  left  it  in  a  furrow,  hoping  that  the  wound  might  not 
prove  fatal,  and  that  the  mother  might  find  it  and  reap  the  reward  of  her  m*.- 
temal  attachment. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  ihey  should  presume  to  meddle  with  living 
things  of  their  own  size  and  weight,  but  it  is  still  moie  remarkable  that  they 
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Gfnt  Se»-Eaglf ,  or  Bud  of  WuIunjctDD,  fecdlu;  its  Toui^. 

weigbiog  about  five  pounds  and  a  half  j  ihe  upper  part  of  the  head  was  imitt 
in,  and  the  back  much  torn  by  the  talons  of  the  eagle.  The  apon  being  oter, 
as  they  journeyed  home,  they  agreed  to  return,  and  endeavor  tp  procure  bwi 
the  old  and  young  birds,  either  dead  or  alive. 

Accordingly,  on  the  third  day  following,  they  assembled  wiih  some  addiiioni! 
banda,  well  provided  with  guna,  and  materials  for  ensuring  success,  and  1'^'^ 
ceeded  lo  post  themaelves,  some  at  the  foot  and  eoine  at  (he  lop  of  the  lOch: 
but  all  in  vain.  The  eagles  had  been  beforehand,  and  proved  too  cunning  tm 
tbem.  The  young  birds  had  disappeared,  and  they  passed  the  wbiilf  J>r 
without  seeing  or  hearing  any  thing  either  of  them  or  [be  old  ones.  Itappf"t.. 
from  their  observationH,  that  the  old  ones  haJ  actually  removed  their  punj  lo 
fresh  quarters,  but  as  tbey  did  not  seem  stiRicieiitly  grown  to  use  iheir  v\«&- 
bov  they  could  accomplish  such  a  removal^  was  a  mystery  not  lo  be  solvcJ. 

Two  years  afterward,  the  same  person  was  fortunste  enough  to  sh'iot  oM 
dead  od  the  spot,  aa  it  sat  upon  a  low  tree,  attracted,  as  was  supposed,  by  lu 
Bcent  of  Borne  slaughtered  hogs.  The  bird  in  this  case  seemed  to  be  per^c>'y 
fearless,  not  only  allowing  the  sportsman  to  approach  wiihiti  easy  gunshot  i» 
tauce,  but  looking  at  him  all  the  time  with  an  undaunted  eye. 
t  Having  had,  since  first  seeing  one  of  this  species,  other  opportunities  o^ 
observing  their  habits,  he  has  given  aorae  very  jnteresiing  details.  In  iisfiie'K 
it  differs  from  another  sort  of  eagle  for  which  it  is  often  taken ;  when  lookin! 
after  fish  in  the  water  below,  it  makes  very  wide  circles,  and  when  it  ssea  u'"'< 
it  falla  gradually  in  a  circuitous,  spiral  manner,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  cbfcli* 
ing  anytetreating  movement  of  its  prey,  When  within  a  few  yards,  however, 
it  darta  down  like  a  shot,  and  seldom  misses  its  object.  As  it  is  so  consian'lf  ^ 
exposed  to  the  water,  its  feathers  are  provided  with  a  greater  portion  of  ibut 
oijy  substaoca  eommon  to  many  biida,  and  they  shine  aa  if  covered  wiin  a  tun 
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combatants.  This  eflect  is  prodnced  by  a  more  trifling  motive.  When  pat 
upon  the  corner  of  a  spot  of  green  turf,  on  which  is  scattered  a  little  food,  the 
presence  of  spectators  will  excite  a  combat,  and  this  seems  to  be  their  only 
:>ubject  for  rivalry.  The  females  are  oftentimes  in  a  quarrelsome  humor,  and 
are  then  more  redoutable  than  the  males. 

The  combaiauts  are  quite  common  in  Sweden,  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
and  some  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  southern  Europe.  In  the  spring  they 
Illiterate  southward,  and  arrive  in  Holland  and  France  in  April,  and  proceeding 
uuvvard  to  England,  they  there  collect  in  great  nombers  in  the  month  of  May, 
e<[>ecially  in  Lincolnshire,  where  they  build  nests  and  rear  their  young.  Their 
nests  are  made  in  small  holes  in  the  ground,  among  green  grass,  or  near  the 
margin  of  a  morass.  The  eggs  are  of  an  ash  color,  spotted  with  reddish  biown^ 
and  are  highly  esteejned  for  food.  During  the  summer  season  the  flesh  of  this 
liird  is  sought  for,  as  a  delicate  morseL  The  bird-catchers  insnare  them 
during  their  general  battles.  The  plumage  of  the  combatants  is  various,  es* 
peciaily  among  the  malea.    Their  size,  ordinarily,  is  ten  or  elevea  inches  ia 

height. 


COTINGA  AMPELIS. 

The  CotiBgB  is  a  genos  of  American  birds,  belonging  to  the  fly-catching 
tnhe  of  the  denfirostrai  division  of  Cuvier's  great  order  Passeres,  and  ranged 
between  the  fly-catcbert  properly  so  called  and  the  bee^aters.  These  birds 
were  ranged  by  the  elder  ornithologists,  along  with  many  others,  in  a  rery  ez^ 
tensive  genus,  but  they  have  been  since  sub-divided.  The  cotingas,  properly 
60  called,  all  inhabit  the  rich  and  humid  forests  of  America.  They  are  conspi- 
cuous for  the  rich  colors  of  their  plumage,  in  whieh  purple  and  blue  are  Uis 
prevailing  tints. 

The  characters  are : — the  bill  of  mean  length,  a  little  depressed,  higher  than 
wide,  three  cmnered  at  its  base,  flattened  at  its  point,  moderately  hard ;  upper 
mandible  convex,  with  a  ridge  on  the  ctdmen,  and  notched  toward  the  point, 
which  is  curved;  the  inferior  mandible  a  little  flattened  on  the  under  side; 
nu>trils  at  the  sides  of  the  base,  round,  half  closed  with  membrane  and  by  some 
Silky  feathers ;  feet  of  mean  size,  three  toes  to  the  front,  one  behind ;  the  two 
outside,  in  irent,  united  to  the  second ;  and  the  hind  toe  the  same  length  as  the 
outer  one ;  wings  rather  short,  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second,  which  is 
the  longest  in  the  wing. 

As  restricted  by  Cuvier,  the  genns  Cotinga  is  s  very  peculiar  one,  and  does 
Dot  contain  a  very  great  number  of  species.  The  birds  which  compose  it  are 
-..i  of  a  wild  and  retiring  character,  shy  and  silent,  having  nothing  in  their  con- 
duct or  their  sounds  at  ail  corresponding  to  the  brightness  of  their  covering. 
i  hey  are  found  only  at  those  parts  of  America  which  have  a  strictly  tropical 
Climate,  and  even  in  these  they  are  confined  to  moist  and  shady  situations 
«uich  abound  with  insects,  though  they  are  also  understood  to  live,  in  part, 
upon  sod  and  sugary  fruits.  They  are  not,  however,  so  destructive  to  planta- 
'.I'jns  as  many  other  birds  that  have  the  same  mode  cf  feeding ;  but  though  they 
^ta  retiring,  and  also  confined  within  geographical  limits,  they  are  not  absolutely 
ttitionary ;  yet,  the  only  object  of  Uieir  little  voyage  is,  to  arrive  in  certain 
.  .aces  at  the  epoch  in  which  the  fruits  they  subsist  on  are  mature.  In  Guiana, 
.^e  spots  in  which  they  most  delight,  in  those  seasons  when  they  are  seen  near 
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habitations,  are  humid  places.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  destructive 
to  the  rice  grounds.  From  the  peculiar  confomiation  and  absence  of  solidity 
in  their  bill,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  granivorous  birds.  According  to 
Sonnini,  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  their  flesh,  and  if  the  stuffed  specimens  often 
arrive  in  Europe  in  a  bad  state,  this  is  not  the  reason ;  it  is  rather,  because  the 
feathers  not  being  very  adherent,  the  tender  skin  requires  a  degree  of  care  in 
it^  preparation,  which  is  not  always  bestowed  upon  it  in  America.  The  size 
of  the  cotinga  varies  from  that  of  the  raven  to  that  of  the  song  thrush.  The 
colors  of  the  females  are,  in  general,  much  less  rich  than  those  of  the  males ; 
their  plumage  is,  indeed,  frequently  dull  and  dusky.  The  habits  of  these  birds, 
and  the  facts  concerning  their  reproduction,  are  very  imperfectly  known  ;  many 
species,  however,  are  known  to  make  their  nests  ou  the  loftiest  trees,  and  lay 
four  or  five  eggs. 

As  the  same  parts  of  the  forests  in  which  these  birds  neslle,  are  inhabited  by 
climbing  quadrupeds,  which  are  .much  disposed  to  plunder  both  eggs  and  young, 
the  birds  take  the  precaution  of  building  at  heights,  and  under  circumstances  of 
concealment  which  make  their  broods  pretty  safe,  not  only  from  quadruped 
enemies,  but  from  nest-plundering  birds,  of  which  there  are  many  species  in 
the  luxurious  forests  of  tropical  America,  'i'hus,  the  cotingas,  in  their  quiet 
way,  contrive  to  get  on  as  well  in  their  domestic  economy  as  the  most  noisy 
tenants  of  the  forest.  Their  general  hist4>ry  is  a  short  one :  they  live  in  the 
very  richest  places  of  the  world,  feed  well,  wear  handsome  clothing,  dwell  in 
secure  habitations,  and  take  as  little  fatigue  as  they  possibly  can. 


HORNBILLS. 

[Se«  pttgA  t58.] 

Like  the  ravens  and  vultures,  these  birds  perform  the  part  of  scavengers  in 
'be  countries  which  they  inhabit.  They  abound  in  South  America  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  offal  and  carrion.  Le  Vaillant  saw  the  coronated 
species  in  Caffraria,  congregating  in  flocks  of  five  hundred,  along  with  crows 
and  vultures,  over  the  remains  of  slaughtered  elephants.  In  the  absence  of  their 
favdhte  food,  they  prey  upon  frogs,  lizards,  and  insects,  and,  when  hard  pressed, 
pun<ue  small  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  and  have  been  even  known  to  follow  the 
!f[ortsman,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  disabled  victim  of  his  pleasure. 

They  are  generally  of  a  heavy  form,  with  limited  powers  of  flight.  The  fea- 
ture by  which  they  are  principally  distinguished,  and  after  which  they  are 
named,  is  an  enormous  toothed  bill,  surmounted  by  a-  singular  protuberance, 
railed  the  casque,  or  helmet.  These  organs  are  so  curiously  diversified,  that 
fach  species  might  almost  stand  for  a  distinct  genus.  In  some,  the  casque 
hears  the  form  of  a  simple  horn ;  in  others  it  is  double.  Several  have  it  turned 
up  at  the  end,  and  convoluted  in  a  spiral  manner.  Some  have  it  flat  and  broad ; 
others  narrow,  convex,  and  ribbed ;  and  in  the  one  we  have  engraved,  it  is  con- 
vex and  smooth.  The  use  of  these  strange  appendages  is  not  known ;  many 
have  conjectured  them  to  be  weapons  either  of  offence  or  defence,  but  this  is 
not  borne  out  by  their  internal  structure,  which  is  that  of  a  series  of  light  cellular 
chambers,  adhering  irregularly  together,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  a 
hard  bony  shell ;  nor  is  it  supported  by  tiie  habits  of  the  bird,  which  are  shy, 
hlus^ish,  and  cowardly.  The  most  probable  surmise  is,  that  they  subserve  the 
%tuutt  of  smell  in  some  way  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  and  which  a 
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number  of  careful  dissections,  aided  by  close  obsenratioDS  of  the  living  bird,  can 
alone  demonstrate. 

The  forms  of  the  bill  are  still  further  varied  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird : 
a  circamstance  which  has  made  the  identification  of  the  species  a  work  of  great 
labor. 

The  bills  in  all  the  species  are  long,  cnrred  gradually  downward  from  the 
base,  and  more  or  less  jagged  on  the  edges.  The  nostrils  are  placed  behind  the 
bise  of  the  bill,  and  covered  by  a  membrane.  The  legs,  robust  and  short ;  the 
feel,  in  all  the  species,  covered  with  scales ;  the  three  toes  directed  forward, 
almost  of  equal  length,  and  so  nearly  united  together  at  the  base  as  almost  to 
form  a  sole :  the  hind  toe  is  large  and  flat,  and  gives  a  powerful  support  to  the 
bird,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not  move  by  walking,  but  by  leaping  with  the 
feet  together.  The  first  three  quill^feathers  of  the  wings  are  graduated,  the 
fourth  or  fifth  being  the  longest. 

The  species  we  have  figured  is  a  native  of  the  Himslaya  mountains.  Its 
body  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  goose ;  the  wings  short,  and  its  whole  strue- 
ture  loose,  bitt  powerful.  The  bill  and  casque  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  tinged  in 
some  places  with  red ;  cheeks,  back  of  the  head,  and  neck,  white  ;  back,  belly, 
and  wings,  black ;  wing-coverts  and  tips  of  quills,  white ;  thighs  white  and  tul 
white,  with  a  black  band  across  the  middle. 

Mr.  Griffiths  remarks,  that  the  forms  of  the  bill  connect  the  birds  by  a  close 
analogy  with  the  toucans,  while  their  port  and  habits  approximate  them  to  the 
ravens,  and  their  feet  to  the  bee>eaters  and  king-fishers. 

Hornbiils  associate  in  large  flocks  on  the  tops  of  high  trees,  and  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  dead  branches,  on  which  they  repose  with  an  air  of  ludicrous 
gravity.    Naturalists  enumerate  about  twenty-five  species. 


THE  MENURA,  OR  LYRE-TAIL. 

[SMpanMO.] 

Ths  Menara,  or  Lyre-Tail,  is  a  very  remarkable  species  of  bird,  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  found  only  in  that  country,  and  being  the  only  one  of  ^e  genus 
and  even  the  family,  as  well  as  only  a  single  species.  It  belongs,  in  Cuvier's 
arrangement,  to  the  dentirostral  family  of  the  great  order  PoMseres^  with  which 
it  agrees  in  the  bill  being  notched,  and  also  in  the  general  form  of  the  legs  and 
feeL  But  in  its  air  and  gait  there  are  some  resemblances  to  the  poultry  family, 
though  those  resemblances  are  rather  slight.  They  consist  in  the  prevailing 
lint  of  the  plumage,  the  short  and  rounded  wings,  and  the  produced  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  the  male  bird.  Very  little  analogy,  however,  can  foe  founded 
upon  either  of  those  resemblances,  and  therefore  the  bird,  as  we  have  said, 
stands  alone. 

The  characters  are :  The  bill  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  and  triangular 
in  the  section  there,  like  the  bills  of  the  thrushes.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  the  bill  is  straight,  but  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible  is  hooked,  and 
furnished  with  a  notch  on  each  side.  There  is  a  distinct  ridge  along  the  culmen 
of  the  bill ;  and  the  nostrils  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  in  prolonged 
;rrooves,  very  large,  oval,  and  partially  covered  with  membrane,  which  is  beset 
«uh  feathers  as  in  the  bills  iA  the  jays.  The  feet  are  slender,  and  the  tarsus 
twice  as  long  as  the  middle  toe.  The  three  front  toes  are  of  equal  length,  the 
infernal  one  free,  but  .the  external  joined  to  the  middle  as  far  as  the  first  articu- 
luiou.     The  claws  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  toes,  convex  on  the  upper  si«l'}9. 


lie; 


'  titiinl.     Tit*  wiiiK*  *n  he^ry,  niniHlet),  and  ciNinaTP,  titi  first  five  qoUb 
I   ••'^nUilv  ii<  1i<>7i1>  iK'iti  ibr  ilnii  kixl   itin  (titir  i)#n  ibatn  bring 

I      '  •'•  tbu  winf.     Thv  Uul  lin*  fcry  Iniig  fMllivn, 

liuVu  >  pTEuIku  faun,  wliidi  we  itiftll  noticB 


'  Ulnm,  Iiaiwcv^r,  vnil  ouj^tit  tn  bn  rtucarjflil ,  aoi)  OUT 
i4  rMt  wliuUy  mi  ilie  i]Mr^|iiiiiii  of  iuolf,  wiiboiu  lay 


'  iKoir  bioodt,  or 

r'  iVvQiid  lOfnlhoT. 
iii.J   nvrtiinf^  to 

_,.   _,-,~iL..i..,  .,...„.:.  I.  ..._.  lu-J  «)  eof-h  wlwr. 

,  flic^iM  by  Uh>mi  uiviiWa  villi  luiilc  very  clnan  iin  tbo 

f  Ihn  ciiloDjr  t  Tot  tlinui[Ii  Uxur  li&bii  appi-«K  ui  be  ihal 

'  n(>1y,  VM  lltny  du  mil  frKijuriil   Ktiiuiida  im  wEuch 

A  (if  ihiM«  a|>|ieiriii|  id  bm  iudikpsiwablit  to  tbeiit  lu 

■i  ll^,  ••  Willi  M  ilurliijg  (tie  ni][b(.     Tbi  «nM:Ui»  ur  ibn  UD  U 
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decidedly  insectivorous,  or  at  all  events  adapted  for  collecting  worms,  moUusct, 
and  other  small  ground  animals ;  and  the  claws  are  adapted  for  scraping,  though 
not  so  decidedly  as  those  of  poultry.  In  fact,  the  birds,  and  the  country  which 
they  inhabit,  are  both  so  different  from  any  thing  else  that  we  meet  with,  that 
they  would  require  to  be  both  carefully  examined,  in  order  that  any  just  concln- 
sion  might  be  arrived  at  respecting  the  adaptation  of  each  to  the  other,  or  the 
use  of  the  birds  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 


THE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  SWANS. 

[See  pi«e  903.J 

Of  the  characters  by  which  the  Swans  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  extreme  length  of 
their  necks  ;  the  oval  shape  of  their  nostrils,  which  are  placed  about  the  middle 
of  their  bill ;  the  nakedness  of  their  cheeks ;  the  equal  breadth  of  their  bills 
throughout ;  the  great  depth  of  that  organ  at  the  base,  where  the  vertical  coo* 
aiderably  exceeds  the  transverse  diameter ;  and  the  position  of  their  legs  behind 
the  centre  of  gravity.  They  are  by  far  the  largest  species  of  the  family ;  and 
there  are  very  few  birds  that  exceed  them  in  magnitude.  They  live  almost 
constantly  on  the  water,  preferring  the  larger  streams  and  open  lakes  ;  and  feed 
chiefly  on  aquatic  plants,  the  roots  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  by  menu 
of  their  long  necks,  for  theyraiely  if  ever  plunge  the  whole  of  their  bodies  be- 
neath the  surface.  They  also  devour  frogs  and  insects,  and  occasionally,  it  is 
said,  even  fishes  ;  but  this  last  assertion  is  contradicted  by  almost  every  obser- 
Ter  who  has  attended  particularly  to  their  habits,  and  seems  quite  at  variance 
with  the  fact  that  the  fish-ponds  to  which  they  are  sometimes  confined  do  oot 
appear  to  sufl'er  the  smallest  diminution  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  from 
the  presence  of  these  inofl'ensive  birds.  We  are  moreover  informed  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  that  he  has  never  found  in  the  stomachs  of  any  of  the  numerous  indi- 
Tiduals  dissected  by  him  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  diet.  In  their  habits  they 
are  .as  peaceable  as  they  are  majestic  in  form,  elegant  in  attitude,  graceful  ia 
their  motions,  and,  in  the  two  species  that  are  most  commonly  known  to  uft> 
unsullied  in  the  purity  of  their  ^vhite  and  glossy  plumage. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  tame  swan,  are  found  chiefly  in  its 
bill,  which  is  throughout  of  an  orange  red,  with  the  exception  of  the  edges  of  the 
mandibles,  the  slight  hook  at  the  extrenuty,  the  nostrils,  and  the  naked  spaces 
extending  from  the  base  toward  the  eyes,  all  of  which  are  black.  A  large  pro- 
tuberance, also  of  a  deep  black,  surmounts  the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  iris  is 
brown  ;  and  the  legs  black,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  All  the  plumage,  without  ex- 
ception, in  the  adult  bird,  is  of  the  purest  white.  In  length  the  full  grown  male 
measures  upward  of  five  feet,  and  more  than  eight  in  the  expanse  of  its  wings, 
which  reach,  when  closed,  along  two  thirds  of  the  tail.  Its  weight  is  usually 
about  twenty  pounds,  but  it  sometimes  attains  five  and  twenty  or  even  thirty ; 
and  those  which  inhabit  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian  are  said  to  reach  a 
Btill  more  enormous  size.  The  female  is  rather  smaller  than  the  male ;  her 
bill  is  surmounted  by  a  smaller  protuberance  ;  and  her  neck  ia  somewhat  more 
slender.  When  first  hatched  the  young  are  of  a  dusky  gray,  with  lead-colored 
bill  and  legs ;  in  the  second  year  their  plumage  becomes  lighter,  and  their  bill 
and  legs  assume  a  yellowish  tinge ;  in  the  third  year  they  put  on  the  aduk 
plumage  and  coloring  of  the  naked  parts. 

The  females  choose  for  their  nesting-place  the  least  frequented  situations  on 
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the  banks  of  the  riven  or  lakes  which  they  inhabit,  and  build  their  nests  in  tlie 
rudest  manner  of  twigs  and  reeds,  lined  with  a  comfortable  coating  of  their 
breast  feathers.  They  lay  six  or  eight  grayish  eggs,  and  sit  for  five  weeks, 
generally  in  April  and  May.  As  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  hatched,  they  are 
carried  by  both  parents  to  the  water,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  are 
borne  upon  their  backs,  or  placed  for  shelter  and  warmth  beneath  their  wings. 
The  attentions  of  the  parent  birds  are  continued  until  the  next  pairing  season, 
when  the  old  males  drive  the  young  from  their  society,  and  compel  them  to  shift 
for  themselves.  To  prevent  the  tame  ones  from  flying  away,  it  is  necessary 
every  year  to  clip  their  quill-feathers ;  and  this  mutilation  seems  to  deprire 
them  not  only  of  the  power,  but  also  of  the  desire,  to  regain  their  liberty.  Tbey 
accustom  themselves  with  ease  to  the  society  of  man,  and  seem  even  to  become 
attached  to  him,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  with  which  they  ars 
everywhere  treated,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  which  they  enjoy  at  his  bands. 
Besides  their  natural  food,  consisting  of  plants,  insects,  snails,  and  aimflar  pro- 
ductions, they  eagerly  devour  bread  and  ail  kinds  of  grain,  and  in  winter  are 
chiefly  kept  on  these  substances,  and  the  same  kind  of  provender  that  is  given 
to  ducks  and  geese. 

Although  naturally  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  inoffensive  of  birds,  the  large 
size  and  great  muscular  power  of  the  swan  render  it  a  formidable  enemy  when 
driven  to  extremity,  and  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  In  such  a  case  it 
is  said  to  give  battle  to  the  eagle,  and  frequently  even  to  repel  his  stuck, 
forcing  him  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight.  It  never  attempts  to  molest  any  of  the 
smaller  water-fowl  that  inhabit  its  domains ;  but  in  the  season  of  its  amours  it 
will  not  suflfer  a  rival  to  approach  its  place  of  retreat  without  a  sanguinary  strug- 
gle, in  which  one  or  the  other  is  generally  destroyed.  It  is  said  to  attain  & 
very  great  age,  thirty  years  being  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  term  of  its  ex- 
istence. It  is  even  asserted  that  in  Alkmar,  a  tuwn  in  the  north  of  Hollaodi 
there  died,  in  the  year  1672,  a  swan  belonging  to  the  municipality,  which  bore 
on  its  collar  the  date  of  1573,  and  must  consequently  have  been  a  century  old; 
and  several  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  related  by  authors. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  entertain  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity 
of  such  statements,  founded  merely  on  popular  tradition,  and  unsupported  by  any 
positive  evidence. 

So  much  for  the  white  swan.  We  must  now  give  a  few  remarks  in  regard 
to  the  black  swan  figured  in  our  cut. 

When  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity  spoke  of  the  black  swan  as  a  prover- 
bial rarity,  so  improbable  as  almost  to  be  deemed  impossible,  little  did  ther 
imagine  that  in  these  latter  days  a  region  would  be  discovered,  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  Roman  empire,  even  at  the  proudest  period  of  its  greatness,  in 
which  their  "  rara  avis''  would  be  found  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  common 
wild  swan  upon  the  lakes  of  Europe.  Such,  however,  has  been  one  of  the 
least  singular  among  the  many  strange  and  unexpected  results  of  the  discorez)* 
of  the  great  southern  continent  of  New  Holland.  Scarcely  a  traveller  who  has 
visited  its  shores  omits  to  mention  this  remarkable  bird.  An  early  notice  of  its 
transmission  to  Europe  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Witsen  to  Dr.  Martin  Lister, 
printed  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  |  and  Valen- 
tyn  published  in  1 726  an  account  of  two  living  specimens  brought  to  Batavia. 
Cook,  Vancouver,  Philip,  and  White,  mention  it  incidentally  in  their  voyages ; 
and  Labillardiere,  in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition  uf  D'Entrecasteaux  in 
search  of  La  Perouse,  has  given  a  more  particular  description,  together  with  a 
tolerable  figure. 

Since  this  period  many  living  individuals  have  been  brought  to  England 
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where  they  ihtire  equally  well  with  the  emeus,  the  kangarooe,  and  other 
Australian  animals,  insomuch  that  they  can  now  scarcely  be  regarded  as  ran* 
ties  even  in  that  country.  They  are  precisely  similar  in  form  and  somewhat 
inferior  in  size  to  the  wild  and  tame  swans,  but  are  perfectly  black  in,  every 
part  of  their  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  primary  and  a  few  of  the  se« 
condary  quill-feathers,  which  are  white.  Their  bill  is  of  a  bright  red  above, 
and  is  surmounted  at  the  base  in  the  male  by  a  slight  protuberance,  which  is 
wanting  in  the  female.  Toward  its  anterior  part  it  is  crossed  by  a  whitish 
band.  The  under  part  of  the  bill  is  of  a  grayish  white  ;  and  the  legs  and  feet 
are  of  a  dull  ash*color.  In  every  other  respect,  except  in  the  mode  of  convo« 
lution  of  its  trachea,  this  bird  corresponds  perfectly  with  its  well-known  con* 
geners. 

The  black  swans  are  found  as  well  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  in  New  South 
Wales  and  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland.  They  are  generally  seen 
in  Hocks  of  eight  or  nine  together,  floating  on  a  lake ;  and  when  disturbed, 
flying  off  like  wild  geese  in  a  direct  line  one  ader  the  other.  They  are  said 
tu  be  extremely  shy,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  approach  within  gunshot  of 
the  10. 


GREEN  BRAZILIAN  MACAW,  OR  PAROQUET. 

[See  (Mffe  906.] 

This  is  a  small  species,  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  forming  a  transition 
from  the  larger  macaws,  or  macaws  properly  so  called,  to  the  macaw  parrots. 
ltd  cheeks  are  nak^d,  its  forehead  purple  brown,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
plumage  green.  The  wings  and  tail-feathers  are  blue  on  the  upper  side,  and 
uull  red  below.  It  is  not  larger  in  the  body  than  a  pigeon,  being  only  about 
seventeen  inches  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  occurs  in  nume« 
rous  fldcks,  which  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  coffee  plantations ;  though 
it  IS  the  pulp  of  the  coffee  berry  which  it  eats,  and  not  the  seed  or  part  which 
is  used  in  commerce.  It  is  much  more  familiar  than  the  larger  macaws,  and 
^^its  the  cultivated  grounds  much  more  frequently.  It  is  also  a  bird  of  very 
inferior  wing,  and  capable  of  taking  only  short  flights.  It  is  easily  kept  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  and  very  fond  of  being  petted  ;  but  it  is  jealous  and  bad 
tempered,  showing  great  hostility  to  strangers,  and  especially  to  children.  If 
any  one  is  made  to  share  the  attention  bestowed  on  it,  it  is  worked  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  attempts  to  fiy  at  them,  and  bite  and  scratch,  and  never  rests 
satisfied  while  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  caressing  it  pay  attention  to  any 
otrier  living  creature.  Its  jealousy  extends  even  to  the  other  members  of  the 
parrot  family,  and  it  is  seldom  satisfied  if  any  of  the  rest  of  them  are  in  the  room 
^uh  it.  Thus,  though  it  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  it  is  unpleasant  to  keep  in 
a  collection  among  others ;  and  as  its  powers  of  articulation  are  very  limited, 
It  18  of  no  great  value  even  to  the  curious,  when  kept  singly.  When,  however, 
it  enjoys  the  whole  attention  of  those  who  fondle  it,  it  can  be  amusing ;  and  it 
'^ipresses  satisfaction  in  a  peculiarly  Boti  sort  of  murmur,  and  occasionally  utters 
a  sound  having  some  resemblance  to  a  laugh. 
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Itvn  h^-  il>(i  sail  liile,  ImiIuik  nn  twrino  ianctt.  Tor 

rriir.   liiMi   .ii|..Tiiifi.i   In  runi»fnK  thn  uyMeT,  wlticli 

.    i<    iiij  not  OTRci  ih^tn  wttboat 

lI.b  uiifuruuiaia  liiH  hoing 

I  -1.  if  k  diaerre*  la  Iw  (0 

1WII  u{i  hy  ihi!  kit*,  so  lltdv 

^  »ti!rriK(ueuilj>a«(>(itawif, 

<   1  iIjhv  ate  lu   KnitUnJ  Tre- 

„.^~„,.  ,_,■*„.•■,-.       ■■.  ,.  i>.('itihi-r  ■Poiiiit  very  nnidileT- 

HiM>  vcain  iKu, 'HI  tlip  lawn  nf  ilti-  [mviliDii  ai  I]n|ikliiu, 

of  kb  l»ie  i«iije»iy  r>L-»(||(i  IV,  ■hi-ri-  xh-y  wmb  ninoUtg 

H  a»J  UiMilinrity  of  jHMiflry.     NcMtimg  I'tiulil  tin  tamo 

MMrt  (itiihtM  (liway  coua,  in  twotntK  wiQi  tboir  !oa|{, 

hsaii  aud  In^o,  sud  criiniiKn  uiilu. 


m:MMmn-oiRDS. 


in)*-Dn<Ia  am  ■  nio«t  unstiUi  fwut  or  i;T(Hip,  T«*emblin|  tli^hllf 
nt  n(  (bo  Eait^ra  cnniiBitnt,  hut  (till  t'uiljr  t1iir«f«nt  from  ib*m 
mfwei;  am)  diflBritot  Indrnd  rnim  ill  known  birdi.  Ttivyar* 
'  rnaibered  Utho.  wmm  hrtDg  nai  much  more  tlian  liair  an  iaeli 
^  I  itii<  Rioti  UiatitUtit  in  itie  wstiir*  aiHl  colon  vT  lh«TT  nlunuga ; 
(m  bii  uuuar  >pd  Ml  Mlier  atibaUiace  eu  cone  up  lo  ibt  nchncu  »r  inttr  titita, 
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or  the  glowing  brilliancy  of  their  metallic  reflections.  They  are  the  most  actire 
ol  all  known  birds,  exceeding  in  this  respect  even  the  swifts  ;  they  are  still  more 
powerfully  winged,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  than  these  are  ;  and  there  are  no 
birds  which  have  the  sternum  and  the  bones  which  give  firmness  to  the  shoulder 
more  finely  developed.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  their  energy  is  concentrated  upon 
this  part  of  their  organization,  and  their  different  styles  of  flight  are  all  equally 
vigorous.  Suspended  in  the  air,  and  hovering  over  a  flower,  their  wings  move 
with  so  much  rapidity  that  they  are  not  seen  except  as  gleams  of  light  of  differ- 
ent colors,  but  all  radiant,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  take  them  at  th<»se  angles  at 
which  they  give  out  their  diflferent  lustres ;  and  while  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
wines  thus  renders  them  invisible,  except  as  gleams  of  light  playing  around  the 
htile  body  of  the  bird,  they  make  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  the  humming  pro- 
duced by  the  wings  of  bees  and  other  insects  ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this,  that 
they  get  their  English  name  of  humming-birds.  They  can  hover  about  in  this 
way  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  this  rapid  motion  of  the  wings,  when  hovering, 
appears  to  give  them  an  impetus  for  flight,  in  like  manner  as  a  similar,  though 
sluwer  motion,  gives  an  impetus  to  eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey,  which  stoop 
with  great  rapidity  through  the  air.  In  cdnsequence  of  the  impetus  thus  given, 
the  humming-birds  can  in  an  instant  dart  from  one  place  to  another,  upward, 
downward,  or  laterally,  without  any  apparent  effort.  When  they  take  longer 
liightfl,  they  do  not  fly  on  a  level  with  steady  wing,  but  describe  a  series  of  flat 
arches,  each  arch  appearing  as  if  it  were  a  separate  leap  in  the  air. 

They  are  exclusively  birds  of  the  American  continent,  and  iQMhe  rich  and 
warm  districts  within  the  tropics,  they  swarm  as  numerously  as  mes  do  in  sum- 
mer in  the  forests  of  Lapland  or  Canada.  The  known  species  amount  to  several 
hundreds ;  and  as  their  native  localities  are  not  easily  explored,  the  unknown 
species  may  be  very  numerous.  Individually,  they  absolutely  swarm  and  people 
the  whole  atmosphere  with  the  most  brilliant,  though  minute  glories  of  the  living 
worl'i,  which  are  at  the  same  time  in  a  stale  of  wonderful  activity ;  they  are  not 
conriiied  to  America,  within  the  tropics,  nor  to  the  low  and  warm  parts  of  the 
tropical  countries ;  though  everywhere  they  are  more  numerous,  and  in  greater 
vane  ty,  in  proportion  as  the  place  is  more  warm  anf  fertile.  Some,  however, 
are  found  high  upon  the  table-lands,  and*  slopes  <^the  mountains,  where  the 
rumate  is  not  only  temperate,  but  absolutely  cold/;  others  range  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  strait  of  Magellan,  and  probably,  als^,  into  Terra-del- Fuego,  while 
others  again  are  found  to  the  north  of  Canada  as  high  as  the  flfiy-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude ;  while  on  the  west  side  Sif  Nor£  America  they  reach  to  lati- 
tudes still  higher.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed,  that  even  in  this  culd  latitude  they 
are  at  all  out  of  their  place  or  their  element ;  for  when  Captain  King  was  sur^ 
veying  the  coast  of  the  extreme  south  of  America,  he  found  large  flocks  of 
humming-birds  flying  about,  apparently  at  their  ease,  in  the  middle  of  a  snow- 
sconn. 

The  texture  of  their  plumage  is  indeed  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  tints  of 
rolor,  and  the  brilliant  metallic  reflections  ;  for  though  they  are  very  little  birds 
in  ail  the  species,  and  not  larger  than  humble-bees  in  the  most  minute  one, 
•ueir  plumage  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  probably  forms  a  better  defeuco 
^fainst  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  drought  and  moisture,  than  that  of 
any  other  birds  whatever.  The  individual  feathers  are  beautifully  formed ;  and 
more  compactly  laid  than  those  of  any  others,  if  we  except  the  under  parts 
^^pecially,  of  those  birds  which  are  almost  constantly  in  the  water  without  ever 
!{etting  wet. 

One  of  the  roost  curious  of  the  humming-birds,  is  the  one  seen  on  the  fol- 
Kming  page;  it  is  called  the  bar-tailed  humming-bird.     It  is  a  most  singular 
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species,  and  considerably  larger  than  many  of  the  others.  It  is  understood  to 
inhabit  t  considerable  extent  of  the  table-land  of  the  Andes,  both  in  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  of  the  coast  countries  or  the 
islands.  The  bill  \s  a  little  bent,  awl-shaped,  and  very  sharp  at  the  point. 
The  upper  parts  are  golden-green,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  purplish-brown ;  the 
under  part  fiom  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  bright  emerald-green, 
peculiarly  rich  on  the  middle  of  the  throat,  and  composed  of  scaly  feathers  which 
extend  along  the  whole  of  the  breast.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  all  green, 
and  the  vent  feathers  grayish- white.  The  rnmp  is  clear  and  r^d^  but  without 
any  metallic  lustre,  and  the  feathers  have  not  a  scaly  appearance.  The  tail, 
huwever,  is  the  roost  singular  part  of  this  bird.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  stand- 
ill?  at  an  angle  to  each  other  like  the  letter  V.  The  outside  feather  in  each 
branch  is  very  long,  not  less  than  six  inches.  The  second  feather  is  only  about 
three  inches  and  a  half,  the  Uiird  a  little  more  than  two  inches,  the  fourth  shorter 
than  that,  and  Che  last  one  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The  principal  color 
of  these  feathere  is  bright  reddish  orange,  of  a  very  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and 
varying  in  dilTerent  lights  through  different  shades  from  red  to  yellow.  There 
1^  a  black  bar  across  the  end  of  each  feather,  which  shortens  as  the  feathers 
shorten.  This  bar  is  carried  down  the  outer  margin  of  every  feather  except 
tae  first  and  second,  and  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  first  have  also  the  outer 
marcrin  bkek.  Where  the  margin  is  black,  the  shaft  of  the  feather  is  also 
'lack;  and  where  there  is  no  black  margin,  the  shaft  is  relieved  by  a  slender 
Mark  line  upon  «ach  side.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appenda- 
ges to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  feathered  creation ;  and  though  we  are  not 
very  well  informed  with  regard  to  the  manners  of  many  of  the  family,  the  Strong 
'  )rtificatiMi  of  coverts  which  this  tail  possesses  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
>t  is  capable  of  some  oorrespoadii^  action  which-is  essential  to  the  economy  of 
ue  bird. 


EIDER  DUCKS— MALE  AND  FEMALE, 

[See  pifs  ITS.] 

Thk  Eider  Duck  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  regions,  seldom  seen  in  low 
^t.iudes ;  it  breeds  in  the  north  of  Scotlaa(^fand  is  common  on  the  Western 
^les,  and  also  on  the  Farn  Islands,  on  the  g^Mi  of  Northumberland.  It  makes 
ii'^  appearance  mostly  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  those  being  probably  the 
moiuhs  of  incubation,  or  hatching  its  young.  It  seldom  lays  more  than  ^ve  or 
'^ix  pggs,  of  a  pale  greenish  olive  cok>r.  The  nest  is  on  the  ground,  composed 
"t  plants  from  the  seaside,  and  lined  with  down,  most  of  which  is  plucked  by 
'ite  female  from  her  own  body;  and  so  &ne  and  light  is  this  down,  that  a  mode* 
-ite  hat-full,  not  pressed  close,  will  not  weigh  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
"uiice.  This  down  forms  a  considerable  article  of  merchandise,  from  the 
r'>rthern  parts,  where  flocks  of  the  eider  duck  frequent,  to  the  southern  countries, 
'^liere  it  is  used  for  pillows,  stuffing  of  quilts,  and  such  purposes  as  render  both 
''<^se  and  elegance  to  the  qualities  of  convenience  for  repose  and  indulgence. 
i'trhaps  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  its  uses,  and  consequently  do  not  fully 
iindcrstand  its  value ;  the  uses,  however,  that  we  do  know  to  which  it  is  applied, 
r'-mind  us  of  a  bountiful  Providence,  that  gives  us  the  command  of  all  that  fly 
'fi  the  air,  glide  in  the' waters,  or  float  on  its  surface,  and  of  all  that  tread  the 
^inh,  whose  fleeces  adorn  and  comfort  us,  whose  exuberances  fall  to  our  sharOf 
^iiose  plumage  affords  us  tlie  soft  cure  of  fatigue,  the  gentle  solace  of  rett| 
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On  a  few  of  theae  ■ 


ceisira  agei.  Un  a  few  of  Uieae  apota,  MK-birda,  for  a  time,  reitad  lecoielf, 
till  aome  bold  sdventurera  deTiaed  the  meuia  of  invadiDg  theii  territoriti,  crot)- 
ing  the  apace  by  meana  of  cradles,  auapended  on  ropea  thrown  kcioai. 

At  Carrick-a-Reade,  neai  the  Otania'  CauBewaf  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Sbtl- 
land  iaianda,  two  of  theae  atiy  conveyancea  are  atiU  in  use,  and,  until  a  nupei- 
aioU'bridge  waa  erected  a  few  yeara  ago,  a  tbird,  and  tolerably  corarDodiotuud 
safe  one,  eztated,  connecting  the  South  Stack  rock  with  Holyhead  mouoiiin, 
in  liea  of  an  original  and  far  more  primiiire  machine,  which  waa,  for  i  licwi 
of  necesaity  reaoited  to  by  thoae  who  wished  to  inspect  the  worka  on  the  itlud. 
It  consisted  of  a  small  box,  suspended  on  two  strong  ropes  swung  across  a  cbuD 
of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  commencing  its  Journey  from  a  projecting  point, 
'about  halfway  down  the  precipice  of  the  mainland,  from  which  the  puaenpl 
waa  vaulted  orer  the  gulf,  by  a  rope  leading  to  the  ialand :  a  journey  whicli, 
together  with  the  scrambling  down  the  unprotected  face  of  the  precipice,  wu 
sufficiently  disagreeable  and  alarming,  U>  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  fir  icon 

terrific  communiciuou 
adopted  in  leu  d*- 
quented  places;  sudi 
aa  that  inSheOind,t» 
tween  the  beadlindaT 
Breaa  a,  a  sort  of  colnnn 
rifling  out  of  the  Ml  U 
the  height  of  ihre*  M 
four  hundred  feet  iboT( 
its  level,  and  not  mtt 
than  four  yards  in  di- 
ameter on  its  Bumnuii 
It  is  said  that  this  en' 
die,  by '  which  ib«  kh 
habitants  pass  asiii 
and  readily,  and  fr«> 
habit,  without  uiy  fn> 
of  danger,  was  *i«cuJ 
by  a  Irald  man  in  'kt 
neighborhood,  "t^ 
mounted  the  hs^"" 
aupposed  inaec»)ibl( 
aides  of  the  rock.  A 
great  number  of  pe<^ 
were    assembled,   »■ 

t acting  to  seehiinM 
is  footing,  snd  ^^ 
headlong :  howe^et.M 
succeeded,  and  whtai 
the  top,  waved  hit  ti»i 
and  cheered  his  fricnibl 
and  then  haviag,  *i^ 
their  aasiaUnce  on  ih 
opposite  aide,  srrsnH 
the  ropes  and  cnijln 
might  bare  been  lU 
first  to  cross  safely  w 
successfutly  over  H 
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hj  the  mm  aboTe,  whi 
has  no  part  of  the  rnp> 
fasteaed  to  him,  bnt  ho\^: 
it  meiely  in  hit  handi,  an 
BometimeB  aopporU  h 
comrade  hy  one  hi:. 
alone,  looking  at  the  t%n:i 
time  oTBr  the  precipxr 
without  any  stay  for  b 
feet,  and  conTereing  ■::: 
the  other,  aa  he  desc^^li 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  r«L 
hundred  feet  A  binl 
catcher,  od  finding  himseli 
among  ih«  Fulmar't  nnM. 
took  four,  and  with  two  a 
each  hand,  contrived,  ^.^ 
„  ,       ...„,.  venheloaa,  to  hold  the  KM 

Bud^tolung  m  B»tI««L  „  ^e  aacendod ;  and  .ir- 

king his  foot  againat  the  rock,  threw  himself  out  from  the  face  of  the  piecipict, 
and  returning  with  a  bound,  would  again  fly  out,  capering  and  ahoniing.  uJ 
plajriog  all  aorta  of  tricks.  Frightful  as  auch  a  diaplay  must  be  to  thoae  m^- 
customed  to  it,  accidents  are  extremely  rare  ;  and  the  St.  Kildiana  tttm  u 
think  the  posslbili^  of  a  fatal  termination  to  these  exploits  almost  out  of 
question. 


WHALE  FISHING. 


Amono  the  various  pursuits  of  commercial  nations,  there  is  none  so  ardiKU 
and  dangerous  as  the  fisheries,  and  especially  the  Whale  Fishery.  Succe^'  :> 
it,  loo,  is  quite  uncertain,  when  applied  to  individual  vessels,  for  three  yem  ''^ 
sometimes  spent,  and  the  earth  nearly  or  quite  circumnavigated  by  a  ciev.^^ii 
they  return  home  with  a  simple  pittance.  Yet  where  large  compsoit>  '■' 
formed,  and  many  vessels  are  employed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  business  "li''^^ 
is  sure  to  give  an  ample  equivalent  for  all  the  capital,  time,  and  labor  isveN^i^ 

This  trade  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  Dulch  ui 
English  gOTemments,  whose  fishing  region  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Doni"^ 
seas,  in  the  vicinity  oX  Greenland  and  Spitibergen.  But  the  great  numb^'  ' 
Teasels  that  went  annually  upon  those  fishing  grounds  dialurbed  the  alia^^ 
and  they  deaerted  theii  old  haunta  for  places  more  secure.  The  whales  lo'^^ 
in  these  regions  are  called  black  or  right  whales,  and  furnish  oil  of  an  infrri^ 
quality  to  that  procured  &om_the  sperm  whale  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  ^^uJ 

For  many  years  a  great  number  of  American  veaaels  and  seamen  hsTc  b<^i 
ompbyed  in  thia  traide,  the  largest  proportion  of  which  are  sent  oui  1'"^' 
Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sperm  fishrrc; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  Pacific  there  are  now  upward  of  eight  iboiis^ 
American  seamen  employed  ia  this  busineaa. 
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The  manner  of  taking  whalea  is  as  follows : — as  soon  as  one  is  discorered 
by  his  blowing  or  spouting,  the  boats  are  got  out,  and  each  manned  with  six  or 
seren  men.  These  boats  are  so  constructed  that  they  dart  over  the  water  with 
great  speed,  and  are  managed  with  ease  and  facility.  They  row  till  they  come 
near  the  whale,  when  the  harpooner,  standing  in  the  bow,  strikes  it  with  a  har- 
poon near  the  snout,  or  the  fore  fin.  In  an  instant  the  whale  darts  off,  Bome- 
times  near  the  surface,  at  others  diring  many  fathoms  toward  the  bottom.  Care 
is  then  taken  to  give  it  plenty  of  line,i  and  as  it  sometimes  runs  out  more  than 
the  whole  length  of  the  line,  (upward  of  two  hundred  fathoms,)  a  man  stands 
ready  to  cut  it,  otherwise  the  boat  would  be  drawn  under.  So  rapidly  does  the 
whale  proceed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  wet  that  part  of  the  boat  orer  which  the 
line  passes,  to  prevent  the  friction  from  setting  it  on  fire. 

Whales  are  so  much  amphibious  in  their  nature,  that  they  cannot  remain  a 
very  long  time  below  water,  but  come  up  to  breathe.  This  being  the  ^ase,  they 
frequently  receive  a  second  and  even  a  third  harpoon,  before  the  fatal  blow  is 
given.  These  second  attacks  are  the  most  dangerous  to  the  whalers,  and  fre- 
quently boats  are  destroyed  by  the  fiukes  of  the  fish,  when  it  is  rendered  furious 
by  pain. 

The  fat  whales  do  not  sink  as  soon  as  dead,  but  the  lean  ones  do,  and  come 
up  some  days  aflerward,  when  they  are  towed  to  the  ^ide  of  the  ship,  and  the 
blubber  or  part  containing  the  oil  is  detached  from  the  carcass  and  taken  on 
board.     The  bone  is  then  secured  and  the  carcass  sent  adrift. 

The  imminent  danger  to  which  whalers  are  exposed,  is  represented  in  our 
engraving,  and  well  described  in  the  following  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Captain 
Marryatt.     It  is  a  part  of  a  long  yam,  spun  by  an  old  tar : — 

"  Well,  we  had  waited  about  half  an  hour,  when  we  saw  a  whiff  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  ship ;  we  knew  that  it  was  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  other 
point,  so  we  looked  round  the  horizon,  and  perceived  that  there  was  a  '  school' 
of  young  bulls,  about  three  miles  from  us.  We  were  four  boats  in  all ;  and  the 
first  mate  desfared  my  boat  and  another  to  go  in  chase  of  them,  while  he  remained 
with'  the  other  two,  for  this  old  whale  to  come  up  again.  Well,  ofif  we  went, 
and  soon  came  up  with  the  school ;  they  are  the  most  awkward  part  of  whale 
fishing ;  for  they  are  savage,  and,  moreover,  easily  *  gallied,'  that  is,  frightened. 
I  picked  out  one,  and  tried  to  come  up  with  him ;  but  he  was  very  shy,  and  at 
last  he  raised  his  head  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  set  off  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour ;  this  showed  that  he  was  aware  of  danger.  I  had  just  thoueii: 
of  giving  him  up  and  trying  for  another,  when  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and 
came  right  toward  the  boats.  That,  we  knew,  meant  mischief;  but,  in  coniin<: 
toward  us,  he  passed  close  to  the  other  boat,  and  the  steersman  gave  him  the 
harpoon  right  well  into  him.  This  made  him  more  savage,  and  he  stood  rii'M 
for  my  boat,  ploughing  up  the  sea  as  he  rushed  on.  I  was  all  ready  in  the  bo^v 
with  the  harpoon,  and  the  men  were  all  ready  with  their  oars  to  pull  back,  so 
as  to  keep  clear  of  him.  On  he  came,  and  when  his  snout  was  within  six  f^t: 
of  us,  we  pulled  sharp  across  him,  and  as  we  went  from  him,  I  gave  him  t)ie 
harpoon  deep  into  the  fin.  *  Starn  all !'  was  the  cry,  as  usual,  that  we  might  be 
clear  of  him.  He  ^  sounded'  immediately,  that  is,  down  he  went,  head  fore- 
most, which  was  what  we  were  afraid  of,  for  you  see  we  had  only  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  line  in  each  boat ;  and  having  both  harpoons  in  him,  we  could  not 
bend  one  to  the  other,  in  case  be  *  sounded'  deep,  for  sometimes  they  will  p'^ 
down  right  perpendicular,  and  take  four  lines,  or  eight  hundred  fathoms  with 
them ;  so  we  expected  that  we  should  this  time  lose  the  whale  as  well  as  our 
lines,  for  when  they  were  run  out,  we  must  either  cut  or  go  down  with  him. 
Well,  the  lines  ran  out  so  swift,  that  we  poured  water  on  them  that  they  might 
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not  fire — and  we  thouglit  that  it  was  all  orer,  for  the  fines  were  two-thirds  out, 
and  he  was  going  down  as  fast  as  erer,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped.  We 
were  hauling  in  the  slack  lines,  when  we  saw  him  rise  again,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  It  was  a  hurrah,  for  we  now  thought  that  we  had  him.  Off  he 
Bet  with  his  nose  up,  right  in  the  wind's  eye,  towing  the  two  boats  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour ;  our  stems  cleaning  through  the  sea,  and  throwing  off 
the  water  like  a  plume  of  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  bows,  while  the  sun's 
nys  pierced  through  the  spnnr  and  formed  bright  rainbows.  We  hoped  soon 
to  tire  him,^d  to  be  able  to  haul  in  upon  our  lines,  so  as  to  get  near  enough 
to  give  our  lances ;  but  that  was  only  hope,  as  youll  hear.  Of  a  sudden,  he 
stojiped,  turned  round,  and  made  right  for  us,  with  his  jaws  open  i  then,  all  we 
hud  to  do  was  to  balk  him,  and  gire  him  the  lance.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  which  boat  he  would  attack — we  were  pretty  near  together, 
and  he  yawed  at  one,  and  then  at  the  other.  At  last  he  made  right  for  the 
other  boat,  and  the  boatsetter  dodged  him  rery  cleverly,  while  we  pulled  up  to 
hitn,  and  I  put  the  lance  up  to  the  stock  into  his  side.  He  made  a  plunge  as 
il*  he  were  going  to  '  sound'  again ;  and  as  he  did  so,  with  his  flukes  he  threw 
our  boat  into  the  air,  a  matter  of  twenty  feet,  cutting  it  clean  in  half,  and  one 
of  tlie  boat's  thwarts  came  right  athwart  of  my  nose,  and  it  never  has  been 
btraight  since.  So  now  you  have  it,  messmate  ;  and  I  shouldn't  mind  if  you 
pa:»sed  the  beer  this  way,  for  this  long  yam  has  made  my  throat  somewhat  dry." 

"  When  you've  had  your  swig,  old  chap,  you  may  as  well  tell  us  how  the 
matter  ended,"  observed  my  father. 

"  Why  it  ended  in  our  losing  the  whale  in  the  first  place,  and  the  boat  with 
her  gear  in  the  second.  We  were  picked  up  by  the  other  boat,  and  there  was 
uu  lime  to  be  lost,  for  the  sharks  were  brought  together  by  the  scent  of  the 
>»  liale's  blood ;  the  whale  sounded  again,  and  w^  were  obliged  to  cut  the  line, 
and  return  on  board." 


THE  PORPOISE. 

(Sm  ]»g«  S8t.] 

The  cetaeea  (an  order  of  mammalia  comprising  the  whale,  the  grampus,  the 
porpoise,  kc.)  were  formerly  classed  withjishes,  and  in  common  language  still 
hear  that  ill-applied  title.  Hence  we  read  of  the  **  whale-fishery,''*  and  of  the 
Dumber  of  ^^fiskP  taken  upon  any  occasion.  The  cetaeea  are  not  ^^fisK*  in  any 
sen^e  of  the  word.  They  breathe  the  atmospheric  air  by  means  of  lungs ; 
their  heart  consists  of  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ;  their  blood  is  warm ; 
ihey  bring  forth  living  young,  and  manifest  toward  them  great  attachment,  nurs- 
ing and  protecting  them  with  remarkable  assiduity.  As  it  respects  the  genera] 
lorm  of  Uieir  body  and  the  construction  of  their  limbs,  the  cetaeea  differ  consid- 
erably from  all  terrestrial  mammalia ;  and  the  reason  is  evident — their  exclu- 
sive destination  to  aquatic  habits.  Terrestrial  mammalia  are  covered  with  hair, 
^ool,  spines,  scales,  or  plates  of  mail ;  in  the  cetaeea^  we  find  the  skin  naked 
and  smoothr—a  circumstance  in  strict  harmony  with  their  structure  and  habits. 
In  its  general  outline,  the  body  has  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  a  fish, 
heing  of  an  oblong  form,  and  terminating  in  a  thick,  muscular  tail,  furnished,  at 
the  extremity,  with  a  horizontal  cartilaginous  paddle.  There  are  no  posterior 
limbs,  and  the  anterior  are  modified  into  the  form  of  short  broad  oars,  which 
they  resemble  also  in  their  use.  But  the  great  muscular  force  resides  in  the 
^d ;  its  action  is  not,  however,  firom  side  to  side,  as  we  see  in  the  fish,  but  up 
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highly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  and  was  eenred  at  public  feasts  in 
England ;  indeed,  it  is  but  lately  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  been 
omitted  at  city  entertainments,  where  the  turtle  usurps  its  place.  Our  forefathers 
must  have  had  a  different  notion  about  table  delicacies  from  ourselves ;  for  few, 
we  beliere,  would  now  relish  the  rank,  oily,  fishy  flesh  of  this  animal 


STAR  FISHES. 

[Sm  i«i«  tSS.] 

Thb  "  dark  unfathom^d  caves  of  ocean**  are  full  of  zoological  wonders ;  but 
little  more  is  known  of  their  history  than  that  which  the  occasional  sight  of  a 
piece  of  coral,  a  sea-egg,  an  animal  flower,  a  wheel  animal,  or  a  common  "  five- 
finger"  conveys. 

One  of  the  roost  interesting  of  these  marine  families  is  that  which  comprisei 
the  Star  Fishes,  the  Radiata  of  naturalists.  Before,  however,  we  proceed  to 
describe  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the 
order  of  animals  to  which  they  belong,  the  zoophytes,  or  soophyta^  of  systematic 
writers. 

The  zoophytes  are  distinguished  by  their  radiated  structure— their  parts 
being  disposed  about  a  common  axis  in  two  or  more  rays.  They  are  destitute 
of  a  real  circulating  apparatus,  and  their  nervous  system  is  so  obscure  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible.  Respiratory  vessels  pervade  and  aerate  more  or  less  their 
whole  structure.  Only  in  two  genera  are  found  oirgans  analogous  to  feet,  though 
a  great  majority  of  the  species  have  tentaadm^  or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
"feelers,**  for  seizing  the  food  on  which  they  live,  to  assist  in  attaching  them  to 
fixed  objects,  and  for  enabling  them  to  move  from  place  to  place.  The  organs 
of  digestion  consist  of  an  intestinal  canal,  simple  in  some  species,  and  com- 
pounded in  others.  The  mouth  is  sometimes  furnished  with  hard  substances, 
resembling  teeth.  In  some  tribes  these  characters  are  so  simplified  or  abridged, 
that  the  whole  animal  is  nothing  but  a  hollow  bag,  with  tubular  arms,  for  the 
absorption  or  seizure  of  aliment.  In  the  proper  zoophytes  there  is  no  distinctioa 
of  sex,  though  in  some  tribes  the  young  are  produced  from  eggs,  while  in  others 
they  grow  like  buds  on  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  and  separate  spontane- 
ously when  sufficiently  developied,  and  capable  of  providing  for  their  own  wants. 

All  the  zooph3rte8  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  inhabitants  of  the  waten. 
Most  of  them  are  foimd  in  the  seas  and  oceans ;  but  many  reside  in  fresh  water, 
in  various  artificial  liquofs,  or  in  certain  fluids  of  other  animals.  They  are  re- 
markable for  great  tenacity  of  life  and  general  lowness  of  irritability ;  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  destroy  them,  and  many  species  may  be  multiplied  by  cutting  them 
to  pieces. 

The  star  fishes  (Asterias^  Lain.)  constitute  the  princes  of  this  interesting 
order ;  they  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  common  to  the  genera,  and  every  one 
of  them  in  perfection.  Lamarck  divides  them,  according  to  their  forms,  into 
two  sections,  the  seuteUated  and  the  radiaied  star  fishes ;  the  former  have  a 
pentangular  shield-shaped  body,  the  raya  of  which  appear  only  in  an  incipient 
form,  giving,  as  it  were,  the  first  indications  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong; 
the  latter  have  a  smaller  body,  furnished  with  raysi  which  are  lengthened  oot 
beyond  a  diameter  of  the  body. 
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The  month  is  placed  on  tht  onder- 
sarfece :  from  thia,  u  i  centre,  ibs 
nys  diverge.  Each  ray  is  divided  ti 
bottom  by  a  longitudinal  xhinnel, 
which  is  ipierced  on  ita  sidei  >iib 
smatl  holes:  these  holes  are  the  sock- 
ets ofa  number  of  little  merabiBneoBi 
suckers,  or  feet.  By  fasteniag  itittt 
litlle  appendages  to  the  rock  or  boi- 
tODi  on  which  the  fish  rests,  ihfy 
become  comparatively  imnioveible, 
and  by  alternately  advBacine  then 
in  the  manner  of  the  lega  of  milli- 
PoMiod  of » lUy,  MtursI  nze.  pedea,  fastening  them  at  each  Wp, 

the  body  is  drawn  in  whatever  direction  the  animal  may  please.  The  liul« 
moveable  spines  with  ivhich  the  body  is  covered  may  also  assist  its  moiioni. 
Th?  whole  surface  ia  pierced  by  pores,  through  which  pass  tubes  much  smallei 
than  the  feet,  serving,  probably,  to  atMorb  the  water,  and  introduce  it  into  tb« 
general  cavity,  for  the  purposes  of  a  kind  of  reapiration. 

The  species,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  diacovered,  are  may 
of  them  formed  after  the  moat  elegant  patterns.  Our  illustration  offen  u 
example  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  They  vary  in  aize,  from  an  inch  lo 
three  feet  or  more  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  number  of  their  rays,  from  fire  u 
upward  of  a  hundred.  Some  have  the  raya  aplit  into  delicate  branches,  wbicb 
ramify  and  twist  into  each  other  in  a  style  which  far  surpasses  the  most  cod- 
plicaied  Gothic  tracery.  Eight  thousand  branches  hare  been  cpunted  in  iba 
attereacent  sea-star  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 


THE  SWORD-FISH. 

Tbk  name  of  the  Sword-Pish  has  been  given  to  this  singulai  creature,  frsoi 
the  lengthened  form  of  its  upper  jaw,  the  ezbemity  of  which  is  prolonged  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  resemble  a  sword.  In  some  parts  of  France  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  because  they  say  it  resembles  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  are  represented  with  a  sword  in  die  hand.  Thia  fiah  is  extremely  Uig* 
snd  powerinl,  being  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  of  ita  "n»""g  aneogtb 
the  following  anecdote  is  sufficient  evidence : — 

Tan  Schouten,  in  bis  voyage  round  the  world,  about  the  bM;inning  of  di« 
seventeenth  century,  states  tfast  "  a  great  fiah,  or  sea-monster,  having  a  bon 
like  an  elephant's  tooth,  except  being  fidl  and  not  hollow,  atruck  the  ahip  wilh 
such  great  strength,  that  it  entered  into  three  planks  of  ^e  ahip,  two  of  green 
and  ooe  of  oaken  wood,  and  into  a  rib,  where  it  turned  upward,  to  their  gnat 
good  fortune." 

In  the  year  1725,  in  refitting  tho  Britiefa  ship  Leopard  after  her  return  from 
the  West  Indies,  the  ship-wrights  foimd  in  her  bottom  part  of  the  sword  of  oot 
of  these  fishes.  From  the  direction  in  which  the  sword  lay,  the  fish  is  top- 
posed  to  have  followed  the  ahip  when  under  asil ;  it  had  penetrated  through  the 
sheathing,  which  was  an  inch  thick,  paaaed  through  three  inches  of  ptsnk,  and 
beyond  that,  four  inches  snd  a  half  into  the  timber.  The  force  requiaite  to  effect 
thia  (aince  the  vessel  was  proceeding  in  a  direction  from  the  fish)  must  hivs 
been  excessive.    The  woikinen  dedated  it  impoaaible,  with  a  hammer  ef  ■ 


quarter  of  ■  hundred 
weight,  to  drive  an  iron 
pin,  of  the  same  foTm  and 
size,  to  the  aame  depth, 
in  less  than  eight  or  nioe 
strokes,  while  thia  had 
been  effected  by  ooly 
00  e. 

In  Europe  the  chief 
resort  of  the  aword-fiah 
ia  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  it  is  found  in 
great  numbers  ;  but  al- 
though not  80  plentiful, 
it  is  far  from  an  uncom- 
monviaiteronthe  Pren  ch 
and  Spanish  coaats :  in 
the  British  seas  it  is  ael- 
dom  met  with. 

In  America  the  aword- 
fiah  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, on  [he  coast  of 
the  Eastern  Stales.  The 
taking  of  the  sword-fish 
ia  said  to  be  better  sport 
than  that  of  the  tunny. 
A  man  in  ^e  rigging  of 
the  Teasel,  or  on  a  neigh- 
boring rock,  girea  notice 
of  its  approach;  it  is 
then  attacked  with  a 
email  harpoon,  attached 
to  a  long  line.  It  is,  in  ' 
fact,  merely  whale  fish- 
ing in  miniature.  Some- 
times the  harpooner  hu 
to  wait  for  hours  together 
before  it  comes  in  aighk 
The  Sicilian  fishermen, 
who  are  extremely  su- 
perstitious, chant  a  cer- 
tain ditty,  (supposed  to 
Ttx  Swoid-fiih.  be  a  Greek  sentence.) 

Cuvier,  however,  says  it  ia  an  aasemblagQ  of  words  belonging  to  no  language, 
which  they  look  upon  as  a  charm  to  attract  the  aword-Gsh  to  their  boat.  This 
ia  the  only  bait  they  use ;  and  they  pretend  that  it  is  most  wonderfully  efficacious, 
and  obliges  the  fish  to  follow  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  unfortunately  it 
H)ioiiId  hear  them  pronounce  a  single  Italian  word,  it  dives  at  once,  and  is  never 
iip.3.ii  of  again.  Oppian  speaks  of  a  very  singular  method  of  taking  these  fish, 
bv  forming  a  boat  so  aa  to  resemble  the  sword-fish  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
There  is  at  present  in  the  British  Museum  part  of  the  sword  of  this  flsh, 
buried  in  m.  piece  of  wood  which  once  formed  part  of  a  Tesael ;  it  was  broken 
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from  the  linng  SbIi  b^  the  violence  of  the  shock,  tod  lisd  peaetnted  m  deeply, 
that  but  for  this  lucky  accident  the  ship  would  to  a  certainty  have  sunk. 

To  account  for  this  attack  on  these  insDimate  masses,  it  is  to  be  recnembeKil 
that  the  aword-fishea,  a&turally  waging  wai  with  whales,  snd  the  larger  kindi  or 
Cttacea,  may  very  likely  mistake  the  hull  of  the  vessel  foi  the  enormous  bwlf 
of  one  of  these  huge  creatines. 


SEA  PORCUPINE  OF  AMERICA. 


This  fish  tskes  itsnuig 
from  its  being  srmed  witli  ; 
spines.  It  vsries  in  di- 
mensions from  the  liw  ot 
B  foot^ll  to  that  of  t 
bntheL  When  eniagol, 
it  blows  up  its  body  u 
Toimd  as  a  Usdder,  bj 
means  of  a  sort  of  air-bt; 
in  Its  interior.  In  sdditioQ 
to  the  spines,  which  vt 
longer  on  the  sides  iliiii 
on  the  back  and  bcUv, 
some  species  hare  ■  ion 
of  bony  covering  oo  At 
head.  The  bead  is  sm>ll ; 
the  eyes  are  large,  wiilt 
blagk  pupil  and  yeUo* 
iris  ,  and  the  nostnli  ire 
near  the  eyes.  The  apei- 
ture  of  the  gills  is  crc*- 
cent  shaped,  snd  close  to 
the  pectoral  fin.  The  but 
IS  of  a  bluish  color  \  ^^ 
sides  and  belly  sie  whiu. 
The  fins  are  all  sbon, 
with  biftck  spots  tsd 
branched  nys;  snd  die 
belly  IB  covered  with  ligb' 
and  dark  brown  spot*. 

This  species  is  oAtn 
fomid  in  America,  v^ 
sometimes  in  the  B°J 
Sea,  and  near  the  iboi^ 
of  Japan.  AtNewYoik, 
where  it  aj^kears  only  i>> 
the  summer  months,  i> 
goes  by  the  nsme  of  p^ 
fish;  and  the  iahsbitasi' 
cttch  them  merely  fo' 
uniuement  Theyihrov 
in  K  lino  buiwt  with  tb 
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tail  of  a  sea-crab ;  the  fish  apprnaehes,  but,  being  afraid  of  the  Itne,  he  maVea 
several  lurna  and  trials  round  the  bait,  and  at  length  nibbles  at  it,  but  pretends  to 
reject  it,  and  passeB  by,  sinking  it  with  hia  tail,  as  if  he  did  not  regard  it.  But  if 
ihe  rod  be  kepi  steady  he  presently  turns  back,  seizes  ihe  bail,  and  awailows  hook 
and  all.  When  he  finds  himseir  taken,  he  becomes  enraged,  bristles  up  his  spines, 
swells  out  his  belly,  and  endeavors  to  wound  every  thing  that  is  near  him.  Fiud- 
ing  this  of  no  avail,  he  resorts  to  cunning,  and  seems  to  submit:  he  lowers  his 
spines,  contracts  his  body,  and  lies  like  a  wet  glove.  But  this  artifice  not  suc- 
ceeding, and  perceiving  the  fisherman  dragging  him  toward  the  land,  he  renews 
his  defensive  auilude  with  redoubled  fury.  His  spines  are  now  vigorously 
erected,  his  form  rounded,  and  his  body  so  completely  armed  at  all  points,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  take  it  by  the  hand ;  he  is  therefore  dragged  to  some  distanca, 
where  be  struggles  and  quickly  dies. 


THE  SEAHORSE. 


Thbsb  curiously-formed  fish  have  ob- 
tained this  name,  from  their  resemblance, 
when  they  have  been  dried,  to  the  outline 
of  a  horse's  head  in  miniature. 

The  specimen  here  figured  ia  represent- 
ed in  a  dried  state,  and  from  its  singular 
appearance,  it  is  frequently  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  is  taken  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  is 
generally  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  m 
length :  in  color  it  varies  much,  according 
to  Uie  climate  in  which  it  is  taken,  being 
sometimes  of  a  bluish  lead-colur,  at  others 
brown,  or  a  greenish  black  :  insteadofbe- 
ing  covered  with  scales,  its  whole  body  is 
enclosed  in  a  series  of  hsrdrings, covered 
with  numerons  spioea  and  hsira. 

The  ancients,  attracted,  perhaps,  by  its 
singular  form,  attributed  many  wonderful 
properties  to  it,  which,  wiih  greater  or  less 
absurdity,  have  been  related  by  most  of 
their  authors.  At  the  present  day,  in  Dal- 
matia,  it  ia  supposed  U>  possesa  several 
healing  properties,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Norwegians  consider  it  a  poison. 


Al 
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THE  STING-RAT. 

It  would  be  tlmott  mn 
eodleM  tmsk  to  eoumenta 
bU  the  snimmlB  to  which 
dangerous  and  f&iaJ  proper- 
tiea  lure  been  «uriboteil 
by  the  ignorant ;  and  eren 
now,  though  experiment 
■fler  experiment  has  beea 
made,  provini;  the  fa]ao> 
bood  of  the  greater  part  of 
theae  asBertiona,  many  ex 
itt,  who,  fund  of  the  mar- 
Tellous,  and  nnwilling  lo 
relinquish  old  prejudice*, 
still  beliere  in  all  .  these 
wonderful  talee.  We  quota 
from  an  old  author  a  proaa 
description  of  this  fiah,  in 
which  its  dangerona  qnsli- 
tiea  are  exaggerated. 

"  The  intwbitants  of  tin 
sea  that  are  Urge  enougli 
to  devour  men  are  Tery 
many, but  those  whichhave 
a  power  of  hurting  otber- 
wiee,  more  than  by  the  ab- 
solute wound  of  their  bite, 
are  very  few.  la  the  first 
place  among  these,  how- 
ever, is  to  stand  the  fierce- 
flair,  or  fireflair,  as  it  is 
coniRionly  called. 

"  Tbe  tail  is  the  crestare's 
weapon  of  defence,  bat  it 
is  a  mischierous  fish,  mmd 
will  uae  itoffeitsirely.  Tbe 
method  in  which  it  does 
this,  is  by  drawing  lbs  tiul 
swiftly  round  the  person's 
leg  or  body,  as  •  man  of 
judgment  would  draw  the 
long  lash  of  a  hunting-whip  to  make  it  cnl ;  and  it  thus  flUtku  the  end  of  tb« 
bone  deep  into  the  flesh." 

The  large  notched  bone  beneath  the  tail  of  this  creature  is  capable,  no  doubt, 
of  inflicting  a  severe  wound  ;  but  in  this  coiuiflts  all  the  danger,  and  the  poison- 
ous qualities  supposed  to  belong  to  it  are  merely  imaginary.  The  ating.ray  is 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  ;  in  the  European  seas  itseldom  attains 
%  large  aiie,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  paiticularjy  New  Holland,  it  is 
touni  weighing  as  much  as  four  hundred  pounds. 

In  some  parts  of  America,  the  notched  bone  nf  this  fish  is  used  instead  of  s 
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when  gathered  as  in  the  south ;  in  fact,  it  is  "often  gathered,  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  the  dew  upon  it.  The  gathering  is  uniformly  continued  wiib  u 
much  rapidity  as  possible,  if  the  weaUier  continue  fair,  so  as  to  terminate  the 
pressing  in  one  day.  If  this  cannot  -be  done,  the  vintage  is  suspended,  for  the 
fermentation  in  a  warm,  or  even  a  moderate  temperature,  is  far  more  energetic 
than  in  cold,  damp  weather.  It  ruins  the  durability  of  the  wine  if  the  fruit  is 
gathered  and  fermented  at  such  a  time. 

The  fruit  in  some  countries  is  cut  off  the  plant  with  a  knife ;  in  France,  the 
scissors  are  used,  by  which  the  stems  of  the  branches  are  rapidly  severed.  Iq 
ruder  countries,  the  band  only  is  applied,  a  mode  injurious  to  the  grape  as  well 
as  to  the  vine.  The  most  approved  plan  is  to  make  three  separate  gatherings 
of  the  fruit.  The  first  includes  all  the  finest  and  ripest  bunches.  The  green, 
rotten  grapes,  or  such  as  have  been  eaten  into  by  insects,  are  cleared  from  the 
bunches,  which  are  then  carefully  carried  home.  The  second  gathering  implies, 
naturally,  a  second  pressing.  The  grapes  are  not  quite  as  ripe  as  the  first. 
The  Utst  gathering  and  pressing  consists  of  the  inferior  grapes.  The  gathered 
bunches  are  deposited  as  lightly  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  being 
bruised.  All  dry  or  spoiled  grapes  are  cast  aside,  where  proper  care  is  used, 
as  fine  or  delicate  wine  is  intended  to  be  made.  Each  laborer  places  his  gather- 
ing  in  an  osier  basket,  or  in  a  sort  of  wooden  dosser,  carried  with  the  least 
possible  motion.  In  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  the  grapes  are 
carried  on  horseback  covered  with  cloths.  The  grapes  in  some  countries  an 
plucked  from  the  bunches  ;  in  others,  they  are  placed  entire  in  the  press,  stems 
and  all.  The  best  grapes  only  are  used  for  making  the  better  kinds  of  wine. 
The  astringent  principle  lodged  in  the  stems  is  thought  to  be  beneficial,  and  to 
impart  to  the  wine  a  capacity  of  endurance  or  long  keeping.  When  picked,  it 
is  only  for  red  wine,  and  is  generally  done  by  the  hand.  White- wine  grapes 
are  rarely  picked  from  the  clusters. 

Grapes  were  anciently  trodden  out,  after  being  exposed,  on  a  level  floor,  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  rays  for  ten  days ;  they  were  then  placed  in  the  shade 
for  five  days  more,  in  ordfr  to  mature  the  saccharine  matter.  This  practice  i< 
still  Tollowed  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  at  St  Lo- 
car  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  at  least  in  Calabria,  and  in  some  of  the  north-eastern  de- 
partments of  France.  The  fermentation  is  facilitated  greatly  by  this  process. 
In  some  parts  of  Franco  a  laborer  with  sabots  treads  the  grapes  out  as  they 
come  from  the  vineyard,  in  a  square  box,  having  holes,  in  the  bottom,  and  placed 
over  a  vat, — ^a  very  barbarous  method.  The  murk  is  then  removed,  and  he 
proceeds  with  fresh  grapes  till  the  vat  is  full.  Sometimes  they  are  squeezed 
out  in  troughs,  by  naked  men,  using  both  sabots  and  hands  at  once. 

The  wine-press  differs  in  construction  in  different  countries.  There  are 
several  kinds.  For  red  wine,  the  grapes  are  trodden  before  they  are  pressed, 
in  order  to  disengage  the  coloring  matter  from  the  skins ;  but  in  making  white 
wine,  this  operation  is  never  performed.  In  either  case,  where  the  press  is  ap- 
plied, the  first  pressing  is  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  first  the  press  is  used  gently,  that  the  wine  may  not  overflow.  The  pres- 
sure is  then  gradually  increased,  until  the  murk  becomes  moderately  compres- 
sed. This  is  the  first  pressing.  The  grapes  that  did  not  sustain  pressure, 
being  scattered  over  the  edges  of  the  heap,  are  now  gathered  up,  the  press  re- 
laxed, and  being  placed  upon  the  murk,  the  press  is  tightened  again.  The  wino 
from  this  is  called  of  the  second  pressing.  The  edges  of  the  whole  mass  are 
now  squared  down  with  a  cutting  instrument,  so  that  the  mass  of  fruit  is  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  an  immense  oblong  cake,  upon  which  the  cuttings  of  the 
edges  are  heaped,  and  the  press  worked  again,  which  makes  wine  of  the  third 
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pressing,  or,  as  the  wine-maker  calls  it,  wine  of  the  first  cutting.  The  pressing 
and  cutting  are  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  what  liquid  flows  after  is  called 
among  the  laborers  wine  of  the  second  or  third  cuttings. 

The  great  wine-press  is  capable  of  making  no  less  than  twenty-five  pieces 
of  wine  in  four  hours.  Where  vineyards  are  extensive,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
press  the  produce  of  the  gathering  in  one  day,  however  large  in  quantity,  this 
press  is  useful ;  but  it  is  the  instrument  of  making  a  large  quantity  of  secondary 
wine,  rather  than  a  little  of  a  choice  character,  and  is  used  principally  by  the 
larger  vine-growers.  There  is  only  one  species  of  wine  which  is  made  with- 
out beating,  treading,  or  pressing ;  this  is  what  they  call  in  Spain  lagrima.  The 
grapes,  melting  yriih  ripeness,  are  suspended  in  bunches,  and  the  wine  is  the 
produce  of  the  droppings.  This  can  only  be  effected  with  the  muscatel  grape  of 
the  warm  south.  In  this  way  the  richest  Malaga  is  made.  In  Cyprus  thp 
grapes  are  beaten  with  mallets,  on  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  reservoir  at  the 
end. 


VICTORIA  REGINA. 

[S«6  p»g«  »4.] 

Tbb  forests  and  rivers  of  Guiana  present  an  almost  unexplored  field  for  scien- 
iidc  research.  Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  amusing  *'  Wanderings,"  has  done  something 
to  render  their  varied  treasures  familiar  to  the  public;  and  one  might  have 
thought  that  his  book  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  tempt  hundreds  to  tread  in  bis 
footsteps.  But  it  is  not  every  naturalist  or  botanist  who  can  kill  a  "  modem 
Python,'*  or  ride  **  on  the  back  of  a  cayman  close  to  the  water's  edge."  Although 
some  persons  may  think  that  a  few  of  this  traveller's  lively  descriptions  have 
a  tinge  of  the  marvellous,  one  cannot  but  sympathize  with  that  genuine  adven- 
turous spirit  in  which  he  travelled  the  magnificent  forest  of  Demarara  and 
Essequibo.  *'  Alone  and  barefooted,"  he  tells  us,  **  I  have  pulled  poisonous 
snakes  out  of  their  lurking-places  ;  climbed  up  trees  to  peep  into  holes  for  bats 
and  vampires,  and  for  days  together  hastened  through  sun  and  rain  to  the  thick* 
est  parts  of  the  forest  to  procure  specimens  I  had  never  got  before.  In  fine,  I 
have  pursued  the  wild  beasts  over  hill  and  dale,  through  swamps  and  quagmires, 
now  scorched  by  the  noonday  sun,  now  drenched  by  the  pehing  shower,  and 
returned  to  the  hammock  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  often  on  a  poor  and 
scanty  supper." 

Dr.  Hancock,  in  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  "  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of 
British  Guiana,"  says :  "  This  new  world  of  vegetables  has  never  been  explored 
or  investigated :  many  of  the  plants,  indeed,  have  been  made  known  botanically, 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  mere  descriptive  botany  goes,  or  the  notation  of  external 
forms."  "  Not  only,"  he  adds,  in  another  place,  "  in  respect  to  numberless  pro- 
ducts useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  but  likewise  numerous  fruits  and  nutritive 
vegetables,  Europe  has  yet  to  become  acquainted  with  these  fruitful  regions  of 
South  America."  The  following  engraving  shows  that  there  are  also  most  ex- 
traordinary "  vegetable  wonders"  to  be  found  in  Guiana.  The  two  engravings 
have  been  copied  from  the  original  drawings,  by  permission  of  the  Botanical 
Society.  This  new  genus,  which  is  allied  to  the  water-lily,  has  been  named 
*'  Victoria  Regina,"  by  permission  of  the  Queen.  Its  discoverer,  R.  H.  Schom- 
burgk,  Esq.,  transmitted  the  original  drawings  and  a  description  to  the  London 
Botanical  Society.  His  communication,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  on  the  seventh  of  September,   1837,  is   dated  *'  New  Amsterdam, 
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it  reatt  the  magnificeDt  flower,  which,  «b«n  fully  d«*elopA],  oovett  con- 
pleiely  the  calyx  with  its  hundred  peials.  When  it  first  opeoa,  it  U  while 
with  pink  in  the  middle,  which  Bpread*  over  the  whole  flower  the  dioto  ii 
Bdvancea  in  age,  ind  it  is  generally  found  the  next  day  of  a  pink  color ;  aa  if 
to  enhance  its  beauty,  it  ia  sweet-acenied  :  like  others  of  iia  tribe,  it  poaaauM 
a  fleshy  disk,  and  petals  and  atamena  pua  gradually  into  each  other,  and  manj 
petaioid  leaves  may  be  observed,  which  have  vestigea  of  an  anlher.  We  owl 
them  afterward  frequently,  and  the  higher  we  advanced  the  more  gigantic  tbej 
became  :  we  meaaured  a  leaf,  which  was  six  feet  Ave  inches  in  diameter,  iu 
rim  fire  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the  flower  across  fifteen  inches.  The 
flower  is  much  injured  by  s  beetle  (TAn'nctus  species  t)  which  destroys  coid- 
pletely  the  inner  psrt ;  we  have  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  on«  flower." 


The  Cactus  or  me- 
lon-thistle, is  a  genin 
of  'Stove  succuieati, 
natives  of  the  driett 
parts  of  tropical  cona- 
tries.  Linnean  cUu 
and  order,  ItMonina 
M</nogynia  ;  natunl 
order,  CacUa.  Gene- 
tic character :  calfi 
bell-shaped,  imbrio' 
led ;  Gorollk,  pMala  ail 
or  more  inserted  oa 
the  calyx ;  siameiu 
numeroiA,  joined  lo 
the  calyx;  filamenti 
awl-shaped ;  aolfaera 
oval,  and  two-celled; 
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berry  many  eseded. 
These  plants  baing  of 
remarkable  characiei 
attracted  the  notice  of 
travellers  in  Samh 
America,  where  diey 
are  chiefly  found,  m'l 
being  tenacious  aihk, 
were  easily  tranipori- 
ed  to  Europe  and  tn 
the  United  Stales, 
where  some  of  them 
have  been  long  cul- 
Latiu*.  livBied  in  hol-hooaea. 

They  are  mostly  destitute  of  leaves,  and  compoaed  uf  thick  fleshy  stems  otM'^ 
or  jointed,  and  of  the  most  grotesquA  ahapea.  They  are  spiny ;  either  ranged 
iloLg  the  prominent  angles  of  the  alem,  or  growing  in  tulls  on  the  surface,    fbe 
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•11  tend  to  demonstrate  the  infinite  variety  of  waya  in  which  the  Croater  of  sH 
things  has  farnished  eveiy  object  of  lus  creation  with  the  means  of  aeif* 
preservation.  / 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  periodical  closing  of  the  leaves  of  plaats  : 
the  same  motion  takes  place  in  the  sensitive  plants,  but  the  wonderful  face  io 
the  history  of  the  latter  is,  that  this  movement  can  be  produced  at  any  time  ; 
and  by  merely  touching  the  leaves  gently,  they  will  instantly  recoil,  and  ibid 
themselves  together,  as  if  for  self-protection ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  small 
twig  which  sustains  the  leaves  approaches  the  main  stem.  If  the  touch  has 
been  forcible,  not  only  the  twig  supporting  one  series  of  leaves  is  affected,  bnt 
the.  same  effects  take  place  in  the  compound  leaf  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stem,  and  this  motion  is  sometimes  communicated  to  the  whole  plant. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  healthy  sensitive  plant  so  lightly  as 
not  to  make  it  close  :  after  the  leaves  are  closed,  some  time  elapses  before  they 
regain  their  original  position,  and  the  duration  of  this  interval  depends  on  the 
time  of  day,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  more  or  less  healthy  state  of  the 
plant.  It  seems,  however,  that  light  is  an  agent  necessary  to  the  production  of 
some  of  these  movements. 

In  the  month  of  August,  a  sensitive  planj  was  carried  in  a  pot  from  its  usosl 
situation,  into  a  dark  cave ;  the  motion  it  received  in  carriage  caused  it  to 
close  its  leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  until  four-and-twenty  hours  aflerwards  ; 
by  this  time  they  had  become  moderately  open,  but  were  afterwards  subject  to 
no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  remaining  three  days  and  nights  with  their 
leaves  in  the  same  state.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  brought  out  again  into 
the  air,  where  the  leaves  recovered  their  natural  periodical  motions,  shutting 
every  night,  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally  and  strongly  aa  ever ;  but 
although,  while*  in  the  cave,  their  periodical  motions  were  suspended,  they 
shrunk  from  the  touch  with  almost  as  much  power  as  when  in  the  open  air. 

Although  a  sensitive  plant  is,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  affected  by  the  alighu 
est  touch,  and  closes  when  subjected  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  it  remains  unnooved 
if  only  exposed  to  a  gentle  shower.  If  the  leaves  are  touched  with  sufficient 
force,  the  branches  are  also  affected,  but  it  is  possible,'  if  the  experiment  is 
carefully  performed,  to  cause  the  branch  to  move  towards  the  stem,  the  leaves 
still  remaining  in  their  original  position  with  reference  to  each  other ;  thus 
proving  that  the  power  of  motion  belbnging  to  each  part  of  the  plant  is  inde- 
pendent of  that  possessed  by  any  other  part. 


THE  PITCHER-PLANT. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  numerous  examples  that  occur  of  the 
provident  economy  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation,  a  more  re- 
markable instance  of  contrivance  adapted  to  circumstances,  or  of  meana  suited 
to  the  end,  than  that  which  is  displayed  in  this  wonderful  plant,  the  NtpeiUkes 
distiUatoria^  or  Pitcher*plant. 

Being  the  inhabitant  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  found  in  the  most  stony  and 
arid  situations.  Nature  has  furnished  it  with  the  means  of  an  ample  supply  of 
moisture,  without  which  it  would  wither  and  perish.  To  the  footstalk  of  each 
leaf,  and  near  the  base,  is  attached  a  small  bag,  shaped  like  a  pitcher,  of  the 
same  consistence  and  color  of  the  leaf  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth,  but 
changing  with  age  to  a  reddish-purple  f  it  is  girt  round  with  an  oblique  band  or 
hoop,  and  covered  with  a  lid  neatly  fitted,  and  moveable  on  a  kind  of  hinge  or 
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strong  fibre,  which, 
pussiiig  over  the 
handle,  contracla  ths 
Teasel  with  the  leaf. 
By  the  conBtmction 
of  this  fibre  the  lid  is 
drawn  open  whenever 
the  weather  is  show- 
ery or  dews  fall,  which 
would  appear  to  be 
just  the  contrary  of 
what  tiBually  happens 
in  nature,  diough  ths 
contraction  is  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  ths 
hot  and  dry  aiinoa- 
phere,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  fibre  does 
not  take  place  till  the 
moisture  has  fallen 
and  aaturated  the 
pitcher.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  cover 
falls  down  and  closes 
BO  firmly  as  to  prevent 
any  evaporation  from 
tahiTi);  place. 

The  water,  being 
gradually  absorbed 
through  the  handio 
into  the  fooutalk, 
gives  Tigor  to  the  leaf 
the  plant.     As  soon  as  the  pitchers  are   ezhauBted,  the  lids 

ns^'in  open  to  admit  whatever  moisture  may  fall,  and  when  the  plant  has  pro- 

uw-ed  its  seed,  .and  the  dry  season  seta  in,  it  withers,  and  all  the  covers  of  ths 

pitchers  stand  open. 

(.'an  any  thing  more  thai^  the  mechanism  of  thia  singular  production,  eviaca 

the  Divine  benevolence  ? 


TIm  Pitdwr-plant. 


The  tree,  or  rather  shmb,  from  the  leaves  of  which  thai  refreshing  and  now 
dispensable  beverage  called  Tra  is  made,  ia  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  in 
:iirh  countries  alone  it  is  cultivated  for  use.  It  is  an  evergreen,  somewhat 
■>embling  the  myrtle  in  appearance,  and  grows  to  a  height  varying  between 
rce  and  six  feet.  It  is  capable  of  endnriiig  great  varialiuns  of  climate,  being 
lUivated  alike  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton,  where  the  heal  is  at  times  al- 
|)^l  insupportable  to  the  nalivea ;  and  around  the  walla  of  Pekin,  where  the 
ij.ier  is  not  unfrequently  as  severe  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  best 
>rL3.. however,  are  the  production  of  a  more  temperate  climate  ; .  the  finest  teas 
re  said  10  be  grown  La  the  province  of  Nankin,  occupying  nearly  the  middlft 
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Cujietiug  Ibe  Ltxiei  of  Ibe  Tea'PluU. 
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Dtjiif  wd  rolliig  ih*  Gn«a  T«a. 
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twenty  small  furnaces,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  is  a  flat-bottomed  and  sbaQow 
iron  pan  ;  there  is  also  a  long,  low  table,  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the  leave* 
are  spread  and  rolled,  after  they  have  gone  through  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, which  we  may  call  baking.  When  the  pans  are  heated  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature, a  few  pounds  of  fresh-gathered  leaves  are  placed  upon  them ;  tiie 
fresh  and  juicy  leaves  crack  as  they  touch  the  pan,  and  it  is  the  business  of  tLf 
operator  to  stir  and  shift  them  about  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  his  bare  bands. 
until  they  become  too  hot  to  be  touched  without  pain.  At  this  moment  he  taket 
oiTthe  leaves  with  a  kind  of  shovel,  like  a  fan,  and  pours  them  on  the  mats  be- 
fore the  rollers,  who,  taking  them  up  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  roll  them  il 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  one  direction  only ;  while  assistants  with  fans  are 
employed  to  fan  the  leaves,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  quicker  cooled^  ani 
retain  their  curl  the  longer.  To  secure  the  complete  evaporation  of  aU  mois- 
ture from  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  stability  of  their  curl,  the  operaticHi  of  dry- 
ing and  rolling  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  even  oftener,  if  necessary-^ 
the  pans  being,  on  each  successive  occasion,  less  and  less  heated,  and  the 
whole  process  performed  with  increasing  slowness  and  caution.  The  leaves 
are  then  separated  into  their  several  classes,  and  stored  away  for  domestic  use 
or  for  sale.  It  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the  green  teas  were  dried  oa 
copper  pans,  and  that  they  owed  their  fine  green  color  to  that  circnmsiance. 
which  was  also  said  to  render  a  free  use  of  them  noxious  to  the  human  frame; 
but  this  idea  is  now  held  to  be  without  any  foundation,  the  most  accurate  ex* 
periments  having  failed  in  detecting  the  slightest  particle  of  copper  in  the  inis- 
sion. 

After  the  tea  has  been  thus  gathered  by  the  cultivator,  and  cured  and  as- 
sorted by  those. who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  tea-coUectora.  k 
is  finally  sold  to  the  "  tea-merchants"  of  Canton,  who  complete  the  manofactors 
by  mixing  and  garbling  the  different  qualities,  in  which  women  and  childrea 
are  chiefly  employed ;  the  tea  then  receives  a  last  drying,  is  divided  accordior 
to  quality,  packed  in  chests,  and  made  up  into  parcels  of  from  one  hundred  to 
six  hundred  chests  each,  which  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  district, 
grower,  and  manufacturer,  and  called,  from  a  Chinese  word,  meaning  seal  or 
stamp.  Chops. 

The  use  of  tea  as  a  beverage  in  China  is  of  an  antiquity  beyond  record,  and 
is  as  universal  as  it  is  ancient ;  from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  peasant  or  la^ 
borer,  all  alike  drink  tea,  varying  only  in  quality.  That  consumed  by  the  com- 
mon people  must,  however,  be  not  only  of  an  inferior  class,  but  very  weak  ;  u 
the  native  attendants  on  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  were  continually  beggio; 
the  refuse  leaves,  which  had  been  already  used  by  the  English,  because,  mlVr 
pouring  fresn  water  over  them,  they  obtained  a  better  beverage  than  what  thev 
had  usually  an  opportunity  of  enjoying.  On  the  other  hand,  some  tea  presentei 
by  the  emperor  Kien-Long  to  Xord  Macartney  was  found  to  want  somewhat  ot' 
the  astringency  which  the  British  tea-drinker  is  accustomed  to  look  for  and  u 
value  in  the  infusion. 

Thrice  at  least  in  the  day  every  Chinese  drinks  tea,  but  all  who  enjoy  the 
means  have  recourse  to  the  refreshing  beverage  much  more  frequently ;  it  is 
the  constant  offering  to  a  guest,  and  forms  a  portion  of  every  sacrifice  to  the:r 
idols.  It  is  made  in  China,  as  with  us,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  dried 
leaves :  but  the  Chinese  use  neither  milk  nor  sugar. 
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COTTON. 

Cotton  is  a  sofi  vegeuble  down,  which  is  contained  in  tbe  seed  veisels,  and 
envelops  the  seed  of  the  coilon  plant,  which  grows  in  moat  parts  of  the  world, 
wliere  the  cbmate  is  sufficiently  warm.  There  are  many  species  of  this  plant. 
Mr.  Bennet,  a  cotton  cultivator  in  Tobago,  who  was  an  accurate  and  indefati- 
■i.i'\e  observer  of  the  plant,  remarked  more  than  a  hundred  varieties,  and  con- 
>::|pred  them  never  ending.  Of  the  species  already  enumerated,  it. is  roost 
[ir<jhuble  that  some  are  only  varieties  occasioned  by  the  difierent  effects  of  cul- 
liire,  soil,  or  climate,  on  a  plant  which  has  been  under  cultivation  for  so  many 
vz''s  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  what  plants,  so  differing,  can  be 
r.  o.irded  as  forming  separate  species,  ot  as  being  only  simple  varieties;  white 
II  ihe  same  time  the  information  of  the  scientific  man  is  so  distinct  from  that 
iif  ibe  practical  planter,  that  it  becomes  a  subject  of  no  small  difficulty  to  com-  • 
\  :iie  the  knowledge  obtained  from  each  into  one  accordant  whole. 

To  the  cotton  planter  it  is  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  become  acquainted 
n  irli  all  these  distinctive  varieties,  as  some  are  incomparably  more  valuable  than 
n'ii'TS,  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  produce.  Some  yield  their  downy 
iiirvesi  twice  in  the  year,  others  only  once.  Some  bear  cotton  of  a  long  and 
i|r  licaie  fibre,  and  of  a  beautiful  whiteness,  while  others  are  found  lo  be  short 
iiid  coarse,  and  of  a  bad  colcv.  For  want  of  this  knowledge,  so  little  regard 
IS  In  general  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  seed,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
^'uck.  that  the  careful  cultivator  in  first  forming  a  plantation  is  mortified  at  find- 
I'l^  an  endless  variety  among  his  plants,  and  can  only  hope  lo  improve  his  planta- 
i:oQ  by  his  own  personal  experience,  at  the  cost  of  much  labor  and  many  failures. 
Among  those  species 
which  are  most  remarka- 
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Tne  CotlcD— Gotffpiiun  Ailioniim. 


tree  cotton,  which,  if  left 
without  being  pruned,  lo 
luxuriate  to  its  full  height, 
has  sometimes  attained  to 
(ifieenorlwentyfeet.  The 
leaves  grow  upon  long 
hairy  root-stalks,  and  are 
divided  into  live  deep 
spear-shaped  lobes.  This 
shrub     is    a     native     of 

The  Gosstfpium  Indt- 
eum,  or  Indian  cotton,  is 
another  species  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  last ;  it 
has  not  a  ligneous  stem, 
and  its  branches  are  mora 
hairy,  especially  at  the  up- 
per parts.  The  shape  of 
the  leaf  likewise  differs 
somewhat  from  that  beforo 
described,  this  being  divi- 
ded into  three  convex 
lobea.    The  stem  liwB  to 
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Sbntbb;  Coltm. 


the  height  o(  tea  ot  twelve  feet,  and  coQiuraes  in  fuU  bearing  during  aerenl 
yean. 

Another  species  is  distin- 
guished by  ibe  name  Gosty- 
pium  religiosmn.  No  reason 
is  assigned  why  Linn  nils 
should  hsve  bestowed  on  it 
eo  singulsr  a  tiile.  The  so- 
lution  of  the  question  was 
thought  to  be  discovered,  on 
reading  in  Stedman's  Suri- 
nam.lhai  the  negroes  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  have  much 
veneration  for  the  wild  cot- 
ton-tree ;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, on  inquiring  farther, 
we  find  that  the  tree  associ- 
Bted  with  religion  by  the 
AfricaDB,  is  the  lol\y  bombax, 
bearing  no  simihtude  to  this 
diminutive  plant,  but  resem- 
bling, though  far  surpassing, 
our  largest  oaks  in  elegance 
and  magnitude.  The  exalted 
dimensions  aiul  outspreading 
branches  of  the  African  bom- 
bax have  ensured  the  favor  and 
reverence  in  which  it  is  held  among  a  simple  people,  who,  having  "  no  long- 
drawn  aisle  or  fretted  vault"  raised  for  the  observances  of  religion,  hsve  eanit- 
crated  a  natural  temple,  under  the  ample  shade  of  which  their  gadoman,  or  pneii, 
delivers  his  lectures  to  the  assembled  audience.  The  little  ebrub  caM  (> 
religiosum,  only  attaining  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  cannot  therefore,  by  ilie 
most  ingenious  conceit,  be  made  to  show  any  connexion  with  the  custom  of  ibe 
natives  of  Guinea,  and  we  must  consent  to  leave  the  origin  of  its  present  desig- 
nation in  obscurity.  Lamarack  calls  this  species  triaispidatum.  Its  stem  u 
upright,  of  a  slight  red  color,  and  very  hairy.  The  leaves  are  someiimea  eniirt. 
but  more  frequently  divided  into  three  or  four  not  very  deep  lobes.     The  flowt" 

Sow  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  others,  but  differ  in  color,  being  first  whiUi 
en  changing  to  rose,  and  finally  to  red.  It  is  not  known  of  what  country  this 
is  native.  Lamarack  believes  that  it  is  indigenous  to  the  lowest  Istiiodei  of 
America.  Cavanilles  suutosea  that  it  conies  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ii 
is  cultivated  in  the  Mauftius.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species—in  ibe 
one  the  cotton  is  extremely  while,  in  the  other  it  is  of  a  yellowish  bro^n,  i>hI 
is  the  material  of  which  the  stuff  called  nankin  is  m^e  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
presumed  that  this  species  is  a  native  of  China,  whence  nankin  cloths  art  w* 
tained.  The  yellowish-brown  color  of  Chinese  nankins  is  therefore  the  iMoni 
color  of  the  cotton,  and  is  not  imparted  by  dyeing.  The  name  is  derived  fnw> 
(he  city  of  Nankin,  to  which  place  the  manufacture  of  these  cotton  stuffs  **■ 
peculiar. 

The  color  of  the  nankins  was  long  thought  to  be  artificial .Wd  Brum,  vU) 
travelled  in  Chins  with  a  Dutch  embassy  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  infarntf 
US,  that  the  European  merchants  sent  to  request  that  the  nankins  for  their  mti- 
kets  might  be  dyed  of  a  deeper  color  Uuu  those  last  received.    The  ftci  **>' 
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Colloo ;  ibowims  ■  pod  bumiii|. 


the  CluDeae  bad  made  the 
last  tighter  than  usual  ia  con- 
sequence of  a.  great  and  sud- 
den demand,  which  obliged 
them  10  mix  their  commoa 
while  cotton  with  the  yellow- 
ish blown. 

The  kind,  however,  most 
cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  Gossypium  Aerbaceum. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
grows     to     a     considerable 
height,  and  has  leaves  or  a 
brieht  green   color,  marked 
with  brownish  veins, and  each 
divided  into  five  lobes.     The 
flowers  have  only  one  petal 
in  five  segments,  with  a  short 
tube,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  with  five  red  spola  at 
the  bottom.     The  cotton  pods 
are  of  somewhat   triangular 
shape,  aiiil  have  each  three  oi 
four  ct'lls.   These,  when  ripe, 
bural  open,  and  disclose 
their  snow-white  or  yel- 
lowish contents,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  con- 
tained the  seeds,  in  shape 
somewhat       resembling 
those   of  grapes.      The 
fibres  of  cotton  are  ex- 
tremely fine,  delicate,  and 
Sexible.    When  examin- 
ed   by  the    microscope, 
they  are  found  to  be  some- 
what flat,  and  two-edged 
or  triangular.     Their  di- 
rection  is  not  straight, 
but  contorted,  so  that  the 
lucks  can  be  extended  or 
drawn  out  without  doing 
violence    to    the   fibres. 
These  threads  are  finely 
toothed,  which  explains 
the  cause  of  their  adher- 
ing together  with  greater 
facility  than  ihose  of  bontr 
bar  and  several  apocync«, 
which  are  destiiuie  of 
teeth,  and  cannot  be  spiu 
jnto  thread   without  an 
admixture  of  cotton. 
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In  the  soDthem  parts  of  the  United  States  the  cotton  cDltiration  is  ditlin- 
gnished  into  three  kinds — the  nankin  cotton,  so  called  from  its  color ;  the  green 
seed  cotton,  producing  white  cotton  with  green  seed  ;  and  the  black  seed  cotton. 
The  two  first  kinds  grow  in  ihe  middle  and  upper  country,  and  are  called  short 
stapled  cotton ;  the  last  is  cultivated  in  the  lower  country,  near  the  aea,  and  on 
the  isles  near  the  shore,  and  produces  cotton  of  a  line  white  silky  app«arutce, 
very  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton  district  or  region  of  our  country,  it  has  been  raised  in 
Illinois,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  certain  that  cotion  has  long  been  culti- 
Tmted  in  St,  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  where  the  Baltimore  family  and  their 
companions  made  the  first  settlenienia,  and  in  Talbot  county,  in  that  state,  a« 
has  been  mentioned,  and  that  it  was  raised  during  the  revolutionary  w«r,  in 
useful  qnantilies  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  time,  in  the  southern  county  of  Cap« 
May,  in  New  Jersey.  As  that  county  it  nearly  surrounded  by  the  salt  bay  of 
Delaware,  and  the  ocean,  it  is  more  generally  exempted  from  frost  than  land  i 


Uways  been  steadily  raisrd. 
the  County  of  Sussex,  Delaware. 
country  of  the  United  Stai«B,  from 
It  of  Louisiana  cession  on  (he  Kio 
-.otlon  region  of  the  United  States 
'e  of  great  importance,  and  Bhouli 

,  38 10  capacities  in  produc- 


B  latitude  remote  from  thi 

though  in  small  quantities  for  family  use,  ii 

on  the  head  waters  of  the  Choptank.     The 

the  39th  degree  of  lat.  to  the  southern  extent 

BnTo  del  Norte,  may  be  considered  as  the  cc 

These  climatorial  facta  and  characteristics  are 

form  a  constant  subject  of  reflection  and  comp 

tion,  between  the  United  States  and  all  other 

The  plant  of  all  the  three  kinds  is  an  animal  in  the  United  States,  but  the 

perennial  may  grow  in  the  most  southern  part  of  Louisiana,  on  the  Rio  Bravo. 

or  in  the  peninsula  pf  East  Florida.     The  planting  season  in  latitude  32  to  35 

degrees,  begins  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April.     The  plough  i« 

used  to  bresJi  up  the  soil,  and  the  drill  to  plant  al  distances  of  about  fire  ferv 

The  quantity  of  seed  for  ui  acrr     ' 
is  nfiarly  one    bushel.      AboQt 
the  middle  of  June  the  |dan-.i     i 
blossom  ;  which  is  foUoived  bv     j 
pod^  and   new  blossonu    an  1     I 
pods,  till  the  frosU  check   and     I 
destroy  the  unripe.     Ju«t  before     I 
the  middle  of  September  cotton     I 
is  lopped  above  the  lowest  bloi-    i 
soms,  because,  after  Utu  lime, 
no  blossoms  mature  lo  bearing     I 
This  givestheaunaccess,  which 
opens  the  pods,  and  the  fore*    | 
of  vegetation  is  not  wasted  m 
abortive  growths.     The  faarres    ' 
on  the   coast   begins    eatrly  m 
August,  and   in    September    u 
general  in  the  middle  and  npp.?:    I 
country,  continuing  till  Decrm-    < 
ber.     The  wool  is  picked  anl 
put  into  shoulder  bags    of    thr    ' 
coarsest  linen  or  stuff,  and  ear- 
ned to  the  cotton  house,  and    i 
thence  in  s  few  days  is  sprraj 
to  dry  on  a  platform,    which 
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the  Douglas  fir,  ue  pnxmred  in  much  leas  shunduice,  and  are  treated  with  inon 
care,  being  usually  kept  in  pots  until  they  are  finally  committed  to  the  earth  in 
the  situation  they  may  be  subsequently  destined  to  occupy. 

All  the  species  are  increased  by  seeds  ;  they  may  also  be  propagated  both 
by  inarching  snd  by  cuttings ;  bat  it  ia  found  that  plants  so  obtained  are  either 
Tery  short-li»ed  ot  stunted,  unhealthy,  and  incapable  of  becoming  vigorous  ireei. 
Id  some  of  the  species,  such  as  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  the  silver  fir,  the  suIm 
of  the  cones  readily  separate  from  their  axes,  so  as  to  render  the  exuaction  sf 
the  seeds  a  simple  and  ,easy  operation  ;  hut  in  others,  such  as  the  larch  and  ibe 
spruce,  the  scales  will  neither  separate  nor  open  :  in  such  cases  it  is  necetstrj 
to  dry  the  cones  as  much  as  possible,  then  to  split  them  by  means  of  an  insini- 
raent  passed  up  their  aies,  and  aflerwatd  to  thrash  the  portions  so  separaied 
till  the  seeds  can  be  sifted  out. 

Like  other  resinous  seeds,  these  are  perishable  unless  sown  within  a  tew 
months  after  the  cones  have  been  gathered ;  they  will,  howerer,  keep  mncb 
longer  in  the  cone  than  if  separated)  wherefore,  they  should  always  be  impon- 
ed  in  that  stale. 

It  is  usual  in  the  nurseries  to  sow  them  in  the  spring  in  beds  of  Ught  soil,  ia 
which  no  recent  maimrelias  been  mixed ;  they  are  buried  at  various  deptbs, 
o  the  force  of  the  vital  energy  of  the  species.  This  has  been  faand 
by  experience,  as  it  is  nid, 
to  be  one  inch  for  the  silnr 
fir;  half  an  iach  for  the 
spruce,  balm  of  Gilead,  ud 
cedar  of  Lebanon  )  a  quartet 
of  an  inch  for  the  larch;  tad 
less  for  the  American  spruce : 
it  ia,  however,  probable  ihil 
these  d'epths  are  of  verybitle 
importance.  In  order  (o  pro- 
tect the  surface  of  the  bedi 
from  being  dried  while  the 
young  seeds  are  sprouting,  it 
is  generally  overaproad  vitb 
a  thin  layer  of  long  sua«, 
which  is  removed  4s  aeon  ** 
the  crop  begins  generally  to 
appear.  During  the  first  seo 
son  the  aeedings  remain  un- 
disturbed )  the  only  attention 
they  receive  being  U)  keep 
them  free  from  weeds,  b 
the  following  spring  the  young 
plants  are  taken  up  carefully, 
and  their  roots,  being  ■  littl< 
shortened,  are  imbedded  ui 
rows  about  six  inches  apart, 
where  they  remain  for  one  or 
two  years.  After  this  tbey 
are  transplanted  into  quarter*r 
in  rows  a  foot  or  nine  ische* 
apart,  the  plants  being  about 
■ix  inches  from  each  otbsi. 
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Havuig  remuned  in  this 
situation  for  a  yen,  ihey 
aie  nt  to  be  tiansferred  to 
the  plantation  oi  tliejr  ma^ 
stand  two  years  in  the  quu- 
tSTS  and  then  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  in  a  aitualion 
of  the  same  kind,  if  circom- 
.  Btancea  should  render  such 
a  proceeding  desirable.  On 
no  account,  however, should  ' 
they  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nursery  quarters  more 
than  two  yeara  at  a  time 
without  being  taken  out  of 
the  ground,' because  they 
are  apt  to  form  long  and 
alrange  roots,  which  are  de- 
strayed  in  the  process  of 
transplantation,  so  that  the 
life  of  many  must  be  either 
materially  injured  or  wholly 
Bacri6ced. 

None  of  these  firs  should 
be  transplanted  at  a  bei^t 
exceeding  three  feet,  for  die 
reason  last  mentioned  ;  and 
the  larch  is  the  only  one 
that  will  remove  advantage- 
ously even  at  this  size.  The 
spruce  and  its  allied  species 
pinu  Luico.  may  be  removed  more  suc- 

coBsfuIly  when  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  high.  To  this  there  is  do  other  exception  than  that  of 
plants  that  have  been  conaianily  reared  in  pota,  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  these 
may  be  safely  removed  at  any  size,  if  the  transplantation  is  carefully  attended 
to,  because  their  roots  are  uninjured  in  the  operation.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  in  finally  planting  out  large  firs  which  have  been  always  kept 
in  pots,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  their  roots  should  be  spread  out  among 
the  earth  as  much  as  may  be  practicable  without  straining  or  breaking  them  i 
because,  while  in  pots,  they  necessarily  acquire  a  spiral  direction,  which  they 
will  not  afterwards  lose  unless  it  is  destroyed  at  the  period  of  final  transplant 
tation,  and  if  ihey  do  not  lose  it,  they  are  apt  to  be  blown  over  by  high  winds, 
on  account  of  their  roots  not  Itaviiig  penetrated  into  the  earth  far  enough  in  a 
horizontal  direclion  to  form  the  requisite  stay  to  support  the  trunk  and  head. 

Where  great  importance  is  attached  to  the  raising  the  seeds  of  rare  species 
of  fir,  it  has  been  found  a  very  beneficial  practice  to  place  them  between  two 
lurfs  placed  root  to  root,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  to  watch  them  till  the 
seeds  begin  to  sprout ;  ihey  are  then  to  be  sown  in  the  usual  way,  when  every 
seed  will  usually  succeed. 

No  trees  are  more  impatient  of  pnining  than  these.  They  exude,  when 
wounded,  so  large  a  quantity  of  their  reaiaoua  sap  as  to  become  weakened 
eren  by  k  few  incisions;  and,  if  ihey  htre  suffered  many,  they  are  long  befoia 
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they  recorer  from  the  ef- 
fecU.  So  great  is  their 
symmetTy,  and  ao  imiibmi- 
ly  will  their  branchea  fwm 
under  favorable  cHcnm- 
stances,  that  it  will  nrHy 
happen  that  a  neceaaity  for 
the  use  of  the  pruning  knife 
can  arise.  The  great  rule 
to  be  ob served  in  iheir 
inanHgement  i«,  to  kUow 
them  ample  room  for  the 
extensionoftheir  bnochea; 
if  this  is  attended  to,  their 
beauty  ia  not  only  ensuTMl, 
but  the  rate  at  which  ihey 
will  form  their  timber  will 
be  an  ample  recompenM 
for  the  space  they  may  oc- 
copy. 

The  Oriental  Fir,  (Pi- 
nuB  Orientalia,)  has  the 
leavea  very  short,  unifoRD- 
ly  imbricated,  qnadrangn- 
Isr,  with  a  point.  Conea 
orate,  cylindrical,  pendu- 
lous, iheirscslea  Bomewhai 
rhomboid.  It  was  foond 
by  Lambert,  in  the  niona- 
taina  southeast  of  Trebi- 
sond,  above  the  convent  of 
Si,  John.  Ithaasubaequent- 
ly  been  found  by  Russian 
botanists  in  the  woods  trf 

r  Corsican  pine,  very  much  resembles  the  Scotch  fir,  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  cone.  The  wood  is,  however,  more 
compact  and  flexible. 

The  P.  Hatpentis  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestine,  as  its  name,  dern^ 
ed  from  Aleppo,  indicates. 


Pimn  Halpeorii. 


The  P.  Lariao,  o 


CATKINS. 

A  Catkin  ia  a  taaael  of  nutU  flowers,  destitute  of  calyx  or  corolla,  in  place 
of  which  a  little  scale  is  produced.  These  scales,  or  bracts,  as  they  are  called 
by  botanists,  are  placed  one  beneath  the  other  round  the  sialk  of  the  catkin  with 
the  most  precise  regularity.  Each  scale  covers  a  number  of  stamens,  which 
spring  from  its  lower  surface,  and  are  shielded  by  it  from  wet  and  loo  great  a 
degree  of  light,  just  in  the  same  way  as  our  readers  may'have  observed  the 
helmet-shaped  petal  in  the  common  white  nettle  protects  the  anthers  and  stigms 
which  nesiJe  in  its  concaviQr.    Catkina  are,  therefMe,  with  the  excepiioB  of 
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the  willow  and  some  others,  clusters  of  stamen-bearing  flowers ;  but  if  trees 
bore  no  other  kind  of  flowers,  we  should  be  destitute  in  autumn  of  a  gpeat  many 
useful  fruits — ^the  nut,  acorn,  and  the  like,  which  are  so  useful  as  the  winter 
food  of  manf  animals.  Our  friends  must  therefore  habituate  themselves  to  look 
for  the  less  showy  female  flowers ;  but  in  doing  so,  they  will  experience  many 
ditliculties.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  hazel  is  the  subject  of  their  investiga- 
tion ;  they  would  have  no  trouble  in  pitching  at  once  upon  the  catkins,  or  in 
separating  and  naming  their  component  parts :  all  this  would  be  quite  easy : 
but  where  are  the  female  flowers  ?  Do  any  of  the  catkins  bear  them  ?  They 
pull  a  hundred  to  pieces  in  vain,  and  are  just  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  pur- 
suit, when  a  little  scaly  bud  near  the  base  of  the  catkins  attracts  their  attention, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  crowned  with  numerous  short  red  threads, 
but  in  every  other  respect  looking  exactly  like  the  leaf  buds  with  which  they 
had  been  confounded.  These  are  the  pistil-bearing  flowers,  and  the  red  threads 
are  the  stigmas,  which  catch  the  pollon  from  the  catkins.  Thus  far  well ;  but 
our  intelligent  friends  are  not  out  of  the  wood  yet.  They  would  be  justly  proud 
of  their  discovery,  and  would  certainly  feel  themselves  to  be  fully  competent  to 
discover  and  investigate  both  the  maLe  and  female  flowers  of  aU  the  catkin- 
bearing  trees.  We  will  suppose  them,  in  this  spirit,  to  attack  a  willow  or  a 
poplar ;  they  gather  catkin  after  catkin  ;  but  all  those  of  the  willow  are  meAes^ 
aiid  all  from  the  poplar  are  females.  This  is  an  awful  dilemma,  and  for  the  time 
utterly  beyond  their  solution.  The  next  day  they  search  again,  when,  lo !  the 
order  of  yesterday  is  reversed ;  the  catkins  of  the  willow  from  which  they  are 
DOW  gathering  are  exclusixely  females^  and  of  the  poplar,  males!  Are  they 
mistaken  ?  They  take  the  wisest,  and,  if  all  history  did  not  contradict  the  fact, 
one  would  suppose,  the  most  immediate  course.  They  go  to  the  trees  which 
they  had  examined  yesterday,  and  And  their  first  observations  to  be  quite  true. 
The  simple  truth  then  becomes  manifest:  some  trees  bear  male  and  female 
tiowers,  others  only  male  flowers,  and  others  again  only  females.  This  distri- 
bution of  the  sexes  is  the  character  upon  which  Linnaeus  founded  his  twenty- 
first  and  twenty-second  classes.  The  first,  named  Monoscia,  from  manos,  one, 
and  oikos,  house ; — plants  bearing  stamens  and  pistils  on  the  same  plant ;  and 
the  second,  Diocecia,  from  dis,  twice,  and  oikos^  house ; — plants  bearing  stamens 
and  pistils  on  diflerent  plants. 

Nearly  four  hundred  species  of  trees  flower  in  catkins ;  and  upon  this  coin- 
cidence in  their  mode  of  fructification,  a  natural  family  has  been  erected,  called 
AMKNTACKiS,  from  the  word  amentum,  which  is  the  botanical  term  for  a  catkin. 
In  this  noble  group,  all  the  timber  trees  of  Europe,  and  most  of  those  of  all 
cold  countries,  are  stationed.  Every  genus  consists  of  plants  important  to  the 
wants  of  man.  The  alder,  the  birch,  die  willow,  the  poplar,  the  oak,  the  chest- 
nut, the  hornbeam,  the  plane,  and  perhaps  the  elm,  are  all  collected  together  in 
this  family.  The  bark  of  nearly  all  the  species  is  furnished  with  an  astringent 
principle,  which  has  rendered  them  valuable  either  for  staining  black,  as  in  the 
alder  and  the  oak-gall ;  or  for  tanning,  as  in  the  oak ;  or  as  febrifuges,  as  the 
alder,  the  birch,  the  oak,  most  of  the  willows,  and  also  the  Populus  tremuloides, 
which  is  well  known  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic  febrifuge.  The  fruit  of  many  of 
the  Amentaceae  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  fecula,  which  renders  it  fit 
for  the  food  of  man  and  other  animals,  as  the  acorns  of  the  oak,  the  mast  of  the 
birch,  the  nut  of  castanea  and  corylus,  &c. 

This  great  natural  assemblage  of  trees  has  been  divided,  for  the  convenience 
of  study,  and  in  accordance  with  certain  similarities  in  their  floral  structure,  into 
five  sub-orders:  1.  SALicEiE,  the  Salix,  or  willow  tribe,  comprising  the  genera 
^alix  and  Populus.    2.  Betulineje,  the  Betulsi  or  birch  tribe;  ccHnprising 
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B«tiil&,  Atnns,  Cupinui,  OsttTs,  and  CoTyliu.  3.  Cdpulipes,  m  nut-bearing 
tribe,  with  cups ;  compriaing  Quercua,  Fagus,  and  Cistanea.  4.  Platanka, 
or  plane-tree  tribe ;  compriaing  Platanus  &nd  Liquidambai.  5.  Mtrickx,  or 
candle  berry- myrtle   tribe  ;    compriaing   Comptonia,   Myrica,    Casnarina,    ud 

This  arraogenient,  which  is  Tery  clearly  made,  ia  not,  howeTer,  anfficiently 
simple  Tor  those  who  are  only  yet  on  the  threahold  of  botsny.  aod  for  wbotn 
some  less  learned  classification  ia  neceaaary.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
describe  the  different  genera,  with  occasional  illustrations  of  their  characters, 
according  to  the  Linntean  method,  which  proceeds  not  upon  the-natural  affinities 
of  plants,  but  upon  the  number  of  their  stamens,  and  when  that  cannot  b«  con- 
venienlly  followed,  as  in  the  present  case,  upon  their  sexes. 

Amentaceous  trees  may  be  divided  into — 
I.  Those  which  bear  dioadous  flowers,  as  willow,  poplar,  candlebeny-myttle, 

and  nageia. 
n.  Those  which  bear  monatcious  flowers,  ss  hornbeam,  birch,  alder,  ch«atiiiit, 
beech,  oak,  hazel,  plane,  liquidambar,  oatrya,  complonia,  and  casuarina. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  elm,  which  is  certainly  a  catkin  bearer,  althougfa 
it  differs  in  so  -many  particulars  from  the  AmentaceK,  aa  to  have  made  it  nece*- 
sary,  in  a  strictly  scientific  work,  to  put  it  in  a  different  aitualion.  For  oar 
purpose,  however,  it  very  properly  finds  a  place  here. 

I.  DioociA. 

1.  Sola,  the  Willow. 
Of  diia  genus  there  an 
one  or  two  hundred  spe- 
cies and  varieties.  Tboae 
of  salix  pentsndria  and 
amygdalina,  are  very 
large,  of  a  bright  rod  color, 
and  odoriferous.  All  of 
them  bear  a  vaat  deal  of 
cottony  down  to  protect 
them  against  cold,  which 
to  many  birds,  and  partic- 
ularly the  goldfinch,  is  of 
great  use  aa  a  lining  to 
&eir  nests.  The  ivillow 
tribe  ia  of  great  serrice  to 
man  Salix  siba  affords 
a  very  useful  timber,  and 
IS  carried  all  over  the 
world,  together  with  saltx 
tnandra,  to  afford  withrs 
for  the  baakei-maker. 

2.  Pc7>uiaj,  the  Poplar, 
called  in  Rome  the  arbor 
populi,  or  tree  of  the  p*«o- 

ple.  The  caikina  are  full  of  curious  design,  and  should  be  very  carefullv 
studied:  those  of  the  abele  tree,  or  white  poplar,  are  the  best  for  the  parpoae. 
This  is  an  elegant  and  uaeful  genus.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  produce  an  abun- 
danco  of  soli  wood. 
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3.  Myrica.  CuidleW- 
ry-myrllo. 

2.  Nagtia, 

These  are  mostly  bushy 
shrubs,  natives  of  almoat 
all psnsorthe world;  they 
should  be  sought  for  in  out 
great  nurseries,  and  care- 
fully invesligaled.  Il  is 
woTideiful  to  see  how  nice- 
ly the  nearly  approaching 
species  are  separated  fVom 
each  other.  The  myrica 
cerifera  is  remarkable  for 
the  production  of  a  waxen 
berry,  from  which  candle* 
are  sometimes  made  in 
this  country. 

II.    MON£CIA. 

1.  Carpimts,  the  Hoin- 
beain.  This  grows  plen- 
tifully in  hedges,  and  from 
March  to  the  end  of  May, 
beguiles,  by  the  beauty  of 
its  catkius,  the  walk  of  the 
weary  but  thinking  travel- 
ler. It  derives  its  name 
from  two  Celtic  words, . 
ear,  wood,  and  pin,  the 
head — wood  for  the  head, 
in  allusion  to  its  ancient 
use,  (which  continues,)  for 
the  yokes  of  cattle. 

2.  Betula,  the  Birch. 

3.  ^/nuf,  the  Alder.  By 
ts  catkins,  no  tree  presents 

'     itb  a  host  of  wrilh- 


White  Poplar.  PopiAa alba,  aaa  Bnds  af  female  floirrn. 
i^  A  Catkins  of  nulea.  i  Bnc'.s.eachvnnlBitiinff  pii;hI3lamena. 
a  K«fn*le   bud.    f  Female  ilan?t9.    The  three  last  figures  are 

the  side  of  a  atreBin,  with  a  March  breeze  shaking  i 

■  more  curious  spectacle.      The  twigs  appear  to  be  c 

ing  caterpillars.      The  fructiticaiion,  and  the  differences  between  the  brsi 

the  male  and  female  catkins,  should  be  carefully  distinguished,  as,  indeed,  in 

ail  other  cases. 

4.  Castanea,  the  Chestnut.  The  calkins  of  the  chestnut  are  extremely  cori- 
ons.  The  male  flowers  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  loose  pendulous  catkin, 
wbich  starts  from  the  angle  made  by  the  leaf  stalk  with  the  branch,  called  in 
botanical  language  the  aiitla,  and  the  catkin  is  thence  said  to  be  axillary. 
About  twenty  or  more  flowers  compose  a  moderately  sized  catkin.  The  flowers 
are  without  blossoms,  having  a  calyx  only,  which  is  cut  at  the  top  into  six  clefts, 
and  carries  from  five  to  twenty  longish  glamenis.  The  anthers  ai  the  end  of 
these  are  large  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  emit  a  great  quantity  of  pollen. 
The  female  flowers  are  also  axillary,  but  are  so  altogether  unlike  what  is  popu- 
larly conceived  of  a  dower,  that  our  little  friends  will  at  first  6nd  some  difGculiy 
in  recognising  them  imder  such  a  DBme.    They  look  like  little  balls,  stuck  ovsr 
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01  the  oiMaide  with  tbtif 
thorna,  in  the  minnei  c^ 
a  eet-egg,  (EduDu,) 
which  comoonlf  oru-  ' 
menta  our  muul-piecei 
Thia  prickl;^  ball  u  ciU-  | 
ed  by  boUniita  an  aco-  i 
hieram,  and  from  lh«  car-  ' 
Gumatance  of  being  coi- 
ered  with  thorns,  ii  tui 
to  be  thiciiif  murutiri 
It  aerrfta  the  pnrpOM  «( 
a  calyx,  and  encloHi 
three  florela.  Etcb  oi 
these  floreta  coDsiBUof 
a  little  urn-shaped  (op. 
in  the  bottom  of  «liic£ 
is  sn  oru;  or  germ  d 
the  future  nou,  ^kA 
bears  on  ita  aummiici 
awl-shaped  styles.  Onk  ' 
one  of  these  prm 
reaches  perfection.  !> 
is  six  celled,  md  co^ 
tains  the  embryo  of  bii 
nuts ;  but  in  the  conrv 
of  their  growth  (inu  <•< 
them  perish,  and  two  only 
reach  perfection.  Thm 
sre  the  chestnuts,  wb:cK 
when  fully  ripe,  krs: 
from  their  thorny  enclo-  , 
sure,  and  fsU  to  >!)< 
ground.  ' 

5.  Fagia,  the  BttA 
The  calkins  of  the  bercii 
usually  grow  so  much  beyond  reach,  that  they  ahould  be  auugbt  for  on  ik 
ground  after  a  high  wind.  They  diOer  fronn  most  of  the  preceding  in  bttni 
globular.  The  female  ahould  be  studied  through  the  whole  of  the  saniine 
season,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  fruit  made  the  subject  of  psrticiilv 
observation. 

6.  Qutrau,  the  Oak.  The  catkin  is  loose,  long,  and  thread -shaped,  iid  i) 
seldom  noticed,  as  it  appears  after  the  leaves,  which  hide  it  from  obserinion 
'J'be  "  masquerade"  of  botany,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  beautiftilly  exhibii«<i  ^ 
the  structure  and  growth  of  the  female. 

7.  Plataavs,  the  Plane.  Thia  graceful  tree  bears  but  very  smsU  cstkiof, 
and  owing  to  the  height  at  which  they  grow,  are  rarely  observed  by  the  unic 
quiring.  The  clusters  of  the  females,  are,  however,  very  Urge  and  conspieuom 
la  aulumn  a  very  besutiful  mast  is  formed  from  them,  which,  afier  the  fsU  <* 
the  leaves,  bang  like  Uttle  halla  all  over  the  tree,  and  continue  throogli  ^ 
winter :  falling  mJy  wfieit  th«  ground  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

B.  Corylus,  the  Hszel.  The  catkins  are  loose,  but  covered  with  perhaps  OM 
hnodred  sod  fifty  scsles,  henesth  each  of  which  there  are  eight  snihers.    Thi) 
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PIuk.  PMnM«ecMnmK(.  Twig,withttiegk>bDlirf«iiulecatkin.  aMslecatkuu.  bSumrao. 

cnoimow  prOTision  is  Decessuy  to  ensure  the  impregnation  of  the  pistils,  which 
usually  Btuiding  abooe  these,  might  otherwise  h&ve  suffered  fTOm  the  want  of 
pollen.  Bnt  aa  it  ta,  that  fructifying  powdei  is  emitted  in  such  quantities,  that 
on  a  fine  sunny  day  tha  whol»  «ir  looud  tha  tree  ia  loaded  with  ita  golden- 
culored  paiticlea. 

9.  Limidamhvr. 

10.  Ottry*. 

11.  Con^ftonia. 

12.  CwwontMi. 

Theae  our  Umita  prerent  oa  from  deBcribing  aeparatcly.  And  we  inerely  notice 
theiD  tbmt  OUT  leaders  may  not  forget  to  get  the  fiowera  for  their  examinatioii. 
1  bat  of  oatrya  will  perhapa  pleaae  them  nmre  dtan  any  we  have  enumeratMl, 
and  ia  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  pTodsctioa.  Liquidambar  is  so  called  froth 
a  balsam  which  is  prodnced  by  the  tree,  and  which  ia  chewed  by  the  Indiana. 
OittyK,  fam  a  Groek  word  aignifying  a  scale,  from  the  large  scales  of  the  cat- 
bns.     Comptoua,  tSlei  Hoiy  Con^pMn,  Biiitap  of  Lradon,  who  first  ciiliiv». 
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ted  it  in  1714 :  sod  Casuarina,  from  &  soppoaed  rMombUnc«  which  its  bnocliN 
bear  to  the  feathers  of  a  cauowaiy- 


cawwfrii.    a  Male  flowen,    i  Hue  florci.wiih  lit 
wiui  the  female  flowers,    d  The  Stigma  of  dillo. 


We  have  only  nov  to  notice  the  Elm,  (UlmuB,)  which,  aa  we  have  i1k>^ 
hinted,  has  by  sorae  beeD  separated  from  the  AmentaceK,  and  made  the  tv^ 
of  a  distant  family,  called  UlmaceK.  The  elm  bears  male  and  female  flowcn 
upon  the  Bame  tree.  The  males  grow  in  bunches  containing  fifty  or  more  fin- 
rets  in  each,  and  are  always  found  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree.  Tbe  ft- 
males  appear  after  the  malea  hare  perished,  and  have  their  germs  cuBMij 
winged  with  a  flat  and  stiff  membrane  which  invests  them. 


FUNGI— MUSHROOMS,  MOSSES,  Ac. 

The  Mnshroom  production  belongs  to  the  well-known  tribe  ofjurtfi.  Tbe  fiiMi 
appear  to  form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  vegetable  life,  connecting  orginivi 
bodies  with  inorganized  matter.  "  In  simplicity  of  form  and  structnre,  they  difi: 
widely  from  the  other  regelable  tribes,  as  they  present  neither  leaves  nor  flower 
Destined  to  spring  up  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  and  to  draw  their  noariibiiKa 
from  putrefaction,  the  fastidious  observer  turns  from  them  with  disgust ;  sod  it* 
true  naturalist,  while  aware  of  their  importance  in  the  scale  of  nature,  Sniaf 
them  too  perishable  in  their  nature  to  be  easily  preserved  in  his  cabinet,  ^ 
capricious  in  their  growth  to  be  cultivated  in  his  garden,  and  too  sportire  '^ 
their  forms  to  be  successfully  delineated  with  his  pencil,  leaves  ihem  with  i^ 
gret  to  rot  on  the  dunghill,  or  to  withei  in  th«  wood." 
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They  vers  formerly 
supposed  to  spring  ironi 
the  glutinous  results  of 
pmrefied  substances,  but 
the  wiser  news  of  later 
philosophers  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  impious 
doctrine  of  organized  bo- 
dies being  produced  from 
inorganized  matter,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the 


epow 


r  of  the  Ma- 


The  Miuhraain. 


"  The  fungi  exhibit  some  of  the  finei 


ker  of  all  things,  is  a  wick- 
ed fallacy,  and  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  far  as  our 
limited  powers  have  been 
able  to  trace  ihem. 

Foi  along  time  the  seeds 
of  ibe  mushroom  tribe  re- 
fined undiscovered;  but  recent  and  more  careful  observations  have  show q 
it-ir  existence,  though  their  minute  size  renders  them  very  difEcuIt  of  detection, 
e-rhaps  no  class  of  vegetables  is  more  widely  distributed  than  that  of  the  fungi ; 
•c  not  only  do  the  boleli  which  are  found  on  decayed  wood  and  on  the  borders 
'  fiirests,  the  toadstools,  the  pufT-balls,  and  a  variety  of  Other  larger  species, 
:lung  to  thia  tribe,  but  every  indication  of  nioifldiness  on  old  leather,  badly 
eserved  fruit,  mildew.  Sec,  is  but  a  collection  of  innumerable  minute  produc- 
>tis  of  the  same  nature. 

it  colors  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Na- 
ture having  withheld  from  this  por- 
tionofher  plants, those  flowers  which 
form  the  chief  beauties  of  the  higher 
orders,  and  even  the  leaves  with 
wh'ch  they  are  clothed  has  profusely 
scattered  her  colors  o\er  tie  whole 
surlace  of  the  mu><l  rooms  ornament 
if\g  the  cap  w  th  o  e  col  r  the  g  lis 
wi  h  a  sec  dad  he  s  era  with  ■ 
third  Let  but  the  lo  er  of  na  ural 
beau  V  free  h  s  n  nd  from  prejud  ce 
and  then  exam  ne  the  forms  and  co- 
loring of  the  fu  gi  a  d  he  w  U  be 
con  pelled  to  adm  t  tl  at  manv  of  them 
nial  m  sj  mmeiry  and  splendor  the 
rose  and  the  I  ly  those  gaudy  orna- 
ments of  Flo  a 

Beaut  ful  howe  er  as  some  of 
these  vegetable  productions  are,  and 
useful  as  other  kinds  prove  lo  man- 
ind,  yet  the  greatest  portion  of  these 
:  tribes  are  noxious,  if  not  poisonous  ; 
and  so  little  difference  at  times  ex- 
The  TiadjiooL  istfl  between  the  wholesome  and  tha 
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deleterious  species,  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they  are  disiiDgiiidMd.  In 
general,  we  ought  to  reject  all  those  which  grow  on  the  skins  of  woods,  tnd 
on  decayed  trees,  those  whose  sntell  is  displeasing,  or  taste  hot  to  ihe  ptlti«, 
all  those,  which,  when  broken,  give  out  a  milky  juice,  and  generally  ill  ihii  at 
finely  colored.  In  many  parts  abroad,  however,  some  of  the  noxious  kinds  ttt 
eaten,  ai^i  being  pickled  or  boiled  ;  it  is  said  that  ihe  poisonous  qaiUij  i>  h- 
luble,  and  therefore  extracted  by  the  liquid  ;  however  ihia  may  be,  the  eiperi- 
ment  is  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted,  and  the  only  kinds  of  fungi  decidedly  k 
ibt  the  table,  are  the  common  mushioom,  and  the  champignon. 

The  four  following  species  of  fungi,  with  the  exception  of  the  champgim, 
■le  decidedly  poisonous. 


The  common'  mushroom  is  found  in  its  early  state  as  a  button.    When  if 
^  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  nnindish  knop,  as  in  the  VBgnjJag,  Had  ia  its  *^ 
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state,  when  it  appears  like  an  inrerted  sancer ;  its  substance  is  fleshy,  and  its 
gills  (the  under  part)  have  a  pinkish  hue,  perceptible  even  when  their  color  is 
darkened  by  age ;  the  smell  also  is  agreeable. 

The  toadstool,  on  the  contrary,  which  most  nearly  resembles  it,  is  more 
flimsy  in  its  texture,  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  the  gills  are  of  a  dark 
color,  nearly  black,  without  the  least  blush  of  pink,  and  become  almost  fluid 
when  bruised  between  the  fingers. 

The  champignon,  the  other  species  of  eatable  fungus,  is  not  so  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  many  other  small  sorts;  it  generally  grows  in  circles,  and  is 
of  a  light-brown  color  and  conical  shape,  like  a  cap. 

Those,  however,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  gather  mushrooms,  should  be 
extremely  cautious  in  selecting  any  of  the  smaller  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of 
tood.  Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  silver  teaspoon  in  the  water 
in  which  they  boil  mushrooms,  believing,  that  if  they  are  noxious,  the  silver 
will  be  turned  black ;  but  although  this  may  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  most 
hurtful,  it  is  not  so  certain  when  applied  as  a  test  to  the  less  dangerous  kind. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  we  are  enai)led  to  observe  the  pe- 
culinr  structure  of  singular  productions,  and  to  notice  the  economy  of  the  more 
minute  species.  The  smaller  species  of  Fungi  could  never  have  been  properly 
tiii'lerstood  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and,  before  the  invention  of  that 
iitstrument,  the  appearance  they  presented  when  in  collected  masses  was  de- 
scribed by  the  terms  canker,  mouldiness,  &c.,  terms  which  conveyed  no  definite 
meaning.  These  minute  fungi  are  constantly  found  on  decaying  vegetable  and 
•nimal  substances,  or  covering  the  damp  walls  of  cellars  and  caves,  and  fiour- 
. filing  in  those  places  which  are  unfit  for  the  support  of  the  more  perfect  vege- 
'  iMes.  The  diseases  to  which  corn  and  many  kinds  of  grass  are  subject,  have 
'Leir  origin  in  difierent  species  of  these  parasitic  plants. 

The  immense  number  of 
species   already   discovered, 
and  the  singular  forms  they 
assume,   together    with    the 
various  modes  in  which  they 
are  propagated,  renders  this 
order   of    vegetable   produc- 
tions  an    endless  source  of 
delightful  observation  to  the 
inquiring   mind.      We   have 
selected  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  to  illustrate  this 
':^  ject,  the   Common  Ascoholus ;  it  is  met  with   throughout  the  whole  year. 
.his   fungus  is  of  a  greenish  color,  and  varies  in  form  according  to  its  age. 
\t    first  it  is  a  globular  substance,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  as  it  in- 
r«-.ise9  in  age  it  gradually  opens,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cup  ;  at  length  its  upper 
uri'.ice  becomes  perfectly  fiat,  with  the  exception  of  a  raised  margin  ;  at  this 
'TLud  of  its  growth,  the  vessels  which  contain  the  seeds  may  be  seen  like  so 
/\ny  minute  black  specks.     One  of  these  vessels,  highly  magnified,  is  shown 
I   ihQ  engraving:  it  contains  eight  oval  seeds,  or  sporidia ;  but  the  most  sin- 
:  -xr  part  of  the  history  of  this  plant,  is  the  manner  in  which  these  seeds  are 
.^tributed:  the  seed-vessel,  as   we  have  already  said,  appears  at  first  like  a 
::iiite  black  point;  this  gradually  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  fungus,  until, 
I  .  ^  II    the  seeds  are  ripe,  it  suddenly  bursts  and  distributes  its  contents  over 
r'  ground. 

Ine  next  engraTing  represents  the  Star-like  SpJuzroholus ;  it  is  not  common, 
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Star-like  Sphsrobokis. 


but  is  found  occasionalljOQ 
rotten  wood,  &c.  The  na- 
tural appearance  of  the  plant 
is  shown  in  the  upper  figure. 
The  figure  immediately  be- 
neath shows  four  young 
specimens,  much  magnified: 
at  this  time  they  are  cover- 
ed with  a  kind  of  white 
,down  ;  from  this,  howerer, 
they  gradually  emerge  as 
they  become  mature.  Tbe 
seed-vessel  in  this  species 
»  in  the  iimn  of  a  small 
ball,  and  fs  contained  with- 
in the  body  of  the  plant. 
Figure  a  represents  one  of  these  fungr  cut  in  half,  so  as  to  show  the  situation 
of  the  seed-vessel.  The  substance  of  the  plant  itself,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
formed  of  several  layers,  or  lamint^.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  mature,  the  upper 
part  of  the  fungua  splits  into  from  five  to  seven  equal  portions,  leaving  the 
seed-vessel  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  now  that  a  curious  provision  of  nature  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  seed  comes  into  action ;  the  inner  linings  on  which  tbo 

seed-vessel  rests,  is  sud- 
denly, with  a  jerk,  turned 
inside  out,  and  the  little 
ball  is  thrown  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  (figure 
b),    leaving    the    parent 
plant  empty,  and  its  in- 
ner lining  inverted,  and 
forming  a  dome-like  top  to 
the  fungus  (figure  c).   It 
is  wonderfal  that  so  grett 
a  degree  of  power  should 
exist  in  a  substance  not 
larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin,  since  not  only  is  it 
necessary  that  the  ball  of 
seed  should  be  thrown  to 
some  distarice,  but  it  has 
also  to  overcome  a  resist- 
ance    at     the     opeiiins. 
which  is  smaller  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball. 
The  large  shining  Cecithospora  is  found  on  the  dead  leaves  of  the  holly,  and 
is  rather  common  at  all  times  of  the  year :  it  appears  like  so  many  black  spot« 
about  the  size  of  a  very  small  pin*8  head.     \Vhen  magnified,  its  structure  is 
very  curious :  the  upper  figure  in  the  engraving  is  a  section  of  one  of  these 
plants ;  it  contains  three  seed-vessels,  but  in  some  plants  the  number  amounts 
to  five.    The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  discharged  in  a  stream  from  one  end  of 
these  vessels  ;  sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  lower  figure,  the  seed  escapes  from 
both  ends  of  the  pods. 

The  minute  parasitic  StiUmm  has  been  found  as  the  parasite  upon  a  parasite, 
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Sjcamon  p«tiot  Peiiia. 


ofauiaiBg  its  Dooriflli- 
ment  fiom  another  apo- 
ciea  of  fungui,  which,  in 
ita  tura,  obtained  ita  nu- 
triment from  the  lottbn 
wood  on  which  it  waa 
growing.  The  seeda  in 
thia  species  are  disp«ra- 
ed  ini  mediately  from  the 
roanded  head  of  the 
plant  iiaeir. 

The  least  Esaria  is 
anolbei  parasitic  fungus, 
growing  upon  a  plant  of 
it8  0WDor(j«r,'  il  has  been 
gathered  in  damp  places 
in  woods,  in  the  spring. 

The  Sycamore  pttiol 
Pezita  waa  found  on  the 
leaf-atalk  of  the  ayca* 
more.  In  dry  weather 
nothing  is  perceptible  but 
oblong  or  elliptical  black 
spots.  In  moist  weather 
the  plant  makea  its  ap- 
pearance by  gradually 
distending  the  small  slit 
in  the  bark  of  the  petioi, 
till  it  attains  its  round 
form,  when  the  margin 
projects  over  the  edge 
of  the  fissure.  In  the 
absence  of  moisture,'  the 
whole  again  coniiacta 
and  becuines  invisible. 


The  following  engTaviogs  are  magnified  views  of  the  recfptacivs  lur  the 
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•Md  IB  lercral  ipeciea  of  ipoases  ;  these,  in  many  cuob,  we  Tory  mtemtiiig 
obiflcti  Cot  the  microscope,  aad  require  )t  glut  of  very  moderate  power. 

The  last  engraving  is  a  magnified  view  of  a  apeciea  of  fungua,  which  bmti 
the  mouldinesa  on  an  old  shoe. 


GREAT  CHESTNUT  TREE  OF  MOUNT  iETNA. 


One  of  the  most  celebrated  trees  in  the  world  is  the  great  Chestnut-tret  oi' 
Mount  jEtna,  of  which  the  engraving  ia  a  repreaenlaiion,  as  it  existed  in  1TS4; 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caslagno  de'  certio  cavalli  (the  chestnut  tree  of 
a  hundred  horses.)  A  tradition  says,  that  Jane,  queen  of  Aragon,  on  her 
voyage  from  Spain  to  Naples,  landed  in  Sicily  for  the  purpose  of  fititinj 
Mount  .£tna  ;  and  that  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  she  and  her  hundred  U- 
tendanta  on  horseback  found  ahelter  wiiliin  the  enormous  trunk  of  this  cele- 
brated tree.  At  anyrate,  the  name  which  it  bears,  whether  the  story  be  tni 
or  not,  is  expressive  of  its  prodigious  size. 

We  extract  the  following  paisage,  descripdTu  of  thia  tree,  from  the  artich 
"  .£ina,"in  the  Penny  Cycloptedia : — 

"  It  appears  10  consist  of  Hvn  large  and  two  smaller  trees,  which,  from  ib 
circumstance  of  the  barks  and  bouglis  being  all  outside,  are  considered  to  km 
been  one  trunk  originally.  The  largest  trunk  is  thirty-eight  feet  in  eircnniff^ 
ence,  and  the  whole  five,  measured  just  above  the  ground,  are  one  hundred  ud 
sixty-three  feet ;  it  stilt  bears  rich  foliage,  and  much  small  fruit,  though  tt>' 
heart  of  the  trunk  is  decayed,  and  a  public  road  leads  through  it  wide  enougli 
for  two  coaches  to  drive  abreast.  In  the  middle  cavity  a  hut  -  is  built  for  ibt 
accommodation  of  those  who  collect  and  preserve  the  cbestnuta. 

"  This  is  said,  by  the  natives,  to  be  'the  oldest  of  trees.'  From  the  sttt* 
of  decay,  it  is  impossible  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the 
age  of  trees  by  coimting  the  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  ihne- 
fore  no  exact  numerical  expression  can  be  aaaigned  to  this  individual.  Thatu 
may  be  some  thousand  years  old  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Adanson  H- 
amihed  in  this  manner  a  Baobab  tree  (Adansotiia  digUata)  in  Senegal,  ai 
inferred  that  it  had  attained  the  age  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  yein . 
and  De  Candolle  considers  it  not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  Taxodiom  of 
Chapultopec,  in  Mexico  {Cupressus  disticha,  Linn.},  which  is  one  hundred ih1 
seventeen  feet  in  circumference,  may  be  still  more  aged." 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  great  chesUiut  tree  were  ia  reality  a  collection  of 
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trees,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  wonder  of  its  size  would  at  once  be  it  an  end. 
Brydone,  who  visited  it  in  1770,  says  : — 

"  I  own  I  was  by  no  means  struck  with  its  appearance,  as  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  one  tree,  but  a  bush  of  five  large  trees  growing  together.  We  complained 
to  our  guides  of  the  imposition ;  when  they  unanimously  assured  us,  that  by  the 
universal  tradition,  and  even  testimony  of  the  country,  all  these  were  once 
united  in  one  stem ;  that  their  grandfathers  remembered  this,  when  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  glory  of  the  forest,  and  visited  frqm  alt  quarters  ;  that  for 
many  years  past  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  venerable  ruin  we  beheld.  We 
began  to  examine  it  with  more  attention,  and  found  that  there  was  indeed  an 
appearance  as  if  these  five  trees  had  really  been  united  in  one,  The  opening 
in  the  middle  is  at  present  prodigious ;  and  it  does  indeed  require  faith  to 
believe,  that  so  vast  a  space  was  once  occupied  by  solid  timber.  But  there  is 
no  appearance  of  bark  on  the  inside  of  any  of  the  stumps,  nor  on  the  sides  that 
are  opposite  to  one  another.  I  have  since  been  told  by  the  Canonico  Reco- 
pero,  an  ingenious  ecclesiastic  of  this  place,  that  he  was  at  the  expense  of 
carrying  up  peasants  with  tools  to  dig  round  the  Castagno  de'  cento  cavalli, 
and  he  assures  me,  upon  his  honor,  that  he  found  all  these  stems  united  below 
ground  in  one  root" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  ROCK,  LAKE  PEPIN,  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Lake  Pepin  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Miasissippi  River,  of  about  twenty-one 
miles  in  length  and  generally  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  situated  a  few 
miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  It  is  encircled  by  majestic  blaifs,  with 
the  agreeable  exception  of  an  occasional  opening  of  fine  meadow  land.  The 
surface  of  the  lake  presents  a  smooth  and  sluggish  expanse  of  water,  uncheck- 
ed by  a  single  island,  extending  itself,  generally  unruffled,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  In  a  high  wind,  however,  it  is  reputed  of  very  danger- 
ous navigation,  and  on  such  occasions  the  voyageurs  warn  you  le  lac  est 
petit,  mais  U  est  malin.  About  half  way  up  the  lake,  its  eastern  bank  rises 
tu  a  height  of  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  of  which  the  first  one  hundred 
and  fifty  are  formed  by  a  perpendicular  bluflf,  and  the  lower  three  hundred 
constitute  a  very  abrupt  and  precipitous  slope,  which  extends  from  the  base 
of  the  bluff  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery,  and 
its  contrast  with  the  shores  of  the  river  below,  render  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting spots  on  this  vast  flood  of  water.  There  is  here,  also,  what  we  seldom 
meet  with  on  the  lengthened  Mississippi,  a  high  projecting  point,  a  precipitous 
crag  resting  upon  a  steep  bank,  whose  savage  features  singularly  contrast  with 
the  peaceful  lake  whose  waters  lave  its  base.  But  the  associations  connected 
wiih  this  spot  invest  it  with  a  superior  interest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  bright  features  of  the  scene.  It  is  remembered  as  the 
theatre  of  one  of  the  most  melancholy  incidents  that  often  occur  in  the  history 
of  the  Indians.  We  give  the  tale  in  the  simple  language  of  a  guide,  who  ac- 
companied Major  Long  in  his  northern  expedition. 

"  There  was,  in  the  village  of  Keoxa,  in  the  tribe  of  Wapasha,  during  the 
time  that  his  father  lived  and  ruled  over  them,  a  young  Indian  female  whose 
name  was  Winona,  which  signifies  '  the  first-bom.'  She  had  conceived  an  at- 
tachment for  a  young  hunter  who  reciprocated  it ;  they  had  frequently  met, 
and  agreed  to  a  union  in  which  all  their  hopes  centred ;  but  on  applying  to  her 
family,  the  hunter  was  surprised  to  find  himself  denied,  and  his  claims  super- 
seded by  those  of  a  warrior  of  distinction,  who  had  sued  for  her.  The  warrior 
was  a  general  favorite  with  the  nation ;  he  had  acquired  a  name,  by  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  his  village  when. attacked  by  the  Chippewas  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  ardor  with  which  he  pressed  his  suit,  and  the  coun- 
tenance which  he  received  from  her  parents  and  brothers,  Winona  persisted  in 
preferring  the  hunter.  To  the  usual  commendations  of  her  friends  in  favor  of 
tiie  warrior  she  replied,  that  she  had  made  choice  of  a  man,  who,  being  a  pro- 
ff'ssed  himter,  would  spend  his  life  with  her,  and  secure  to  her  comfort  and 
subsistence,  while  the  warrior  would  be  constantly  absent,  intent  upon  martial 
exploits.  Winona's  expostulations  were,  however,  of  no  avail,  and  her  parents 
having  succeeded  in  driving  away  her  lover,  began  to  use  harsh  measures  in 
order  to  compel  her  to  unite  with  the  man  of  their  choice.  To  all  her  en- 
treaties, that  she  should  not  be  forced  into  a  union  so  repugnant  to  her  feelings, 
but  rather  be  allowed  to  live  a  single  life,  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.    Winona  had 
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in  the  highest  degree ;  the  romantic  situation  of  the  spot,  which  maybettHM^bt 
to  have  had  some  influei^e  over  the  mind  of  a  young  and  enthusiastic  femtle, 
inust  have  had  a  corresponding  effect  upon  those  who  witnessed  it."  It  did 
produce  an  indelible  impression  upon  its  witnesses ;  and  the  Indian  now  who 
has  even  received  the  tale  from  others,  relates  it  with  deep  and  unaffected  feel- 
ing. It  is  one  of  those  cases  which  show  how  completely  the  savage  is  swayed 
by  passion,  and  presents  at  the  same  time  a  test  of  its  sincerity  and  conattocf . 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

C9v9  ftf  8M.] 

• 

How  numerous  and  varied  the  forms  assumed  by  nature  ;  and  to  be  seen  by 
the  careful  observer,  in  stones,  and  shells,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  as  also  in 
other  natural  productions.     Perhaps  her  phantasies  are  more  common  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  many  cases  of  their  occurrence  are  recorded ;  for  in- 
stance, the  following  :     During  the  French  revcdution,  immediately  after  the 
unfortunate  I^uis  was  beheaded,  a  very  remarkable  portrait  of  this  monarch 
was  discovered  distinctly  marked  in  a  piece  of  Labrador  spar,  and  so  accurate 
was  the  likeness,  and  so  curious  was  this  coincidence  reckoned  at  the  time, 
that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  was  obtained  for  it ;  facsimiles  were  engrared 
from  it,  and  worn  as  rings  by  his  partisans.     In  the  British  Museum  is  an  agate, 
on  which  is*  portrayed  an  accurate  likeness  of  Chaucer.     At  the  present  time 
we  have  before  us  a  view  of  a  profile,  found  in  the  fracture  of  a  nodule  of  flint, 
and  which,  slight  as  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  prominent  personages  ia 
Europe,  we  immediately  pronounced  to  be  the  profile  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton.    The  figure  in  the  atone,  it  is  said,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an 
enamel  painting,  the  figure  being  of  a  whitish  gray  substance,  surrounded  by 
a  dark-gray  ground :  and  when  the  stone  was  slit  up  near  its  centre,  two  other 
profiles  were  seen,  which  resembled  the  face  of  the  present  king. 

Sometimes  nature  shows  these  freaks  on  a  larger  scale.  Any  one  who  has 
been  upon  the  North  river,  roust  doubtless  have  been  struck  with  that  prominent 
^int  in  the  Highlands,  termed  Anthony's  Nose,  The  Comers  Hump  too,  on 
the  White  mountains,  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  real  objecu 
But  perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  of  this  character,  is  the  **  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain"  figured  on  the  following  page.  This  is  found  in  the  Franconia 
notch,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  the  White  mountains.  It  pre- 
sents an  exact  colossal  representation  of  the  human  face,  as  seen  in  profile. 
surmounted  by  a  helmet.  This  face  is  delineated  by  the  hand  of  nature,  on 
the  brow  of  a  bare  rock  nearly  one  thousand  feet  high.  No  art  could  improve 
the  efifect,  nor  could  any  attempt  be  made  to  assist  it,  for  the  profile  being  seen 
perfect  from  only  one  point,  the  leaat  deviation  throws  every  thing  into  a  con- 
fused mass.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  too,  upon  which  it  appears,  is  per- 
fectly inaccessible. 


*MOUNT  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 

[Sm  pip  ISS.] 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  travels  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  gives  us  the  following  interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Joliet, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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We  now  Cook  up  our  journey  across  the  plains.  The  day  had  become  sultry, 
and  we  tufiered  much  from  the  combined  effects  of  heat  and  thirst.  We  had, 
on  no  part  of  the  route,  found  the  proportion  of  forests  so  limited.  Fields  of 
prairie  frequently  spread  before  the  eye,  like  the  boundless  expanse  of  tlie 
ocean,  and  the  vision  is  as  soon  liAited.  The  eye  passes  over  its  unvaried 
surface,  often  "  glancing  from  earth  to  heaven/'  without  finding  any  prominent 
object  to  fix  upon.  Its  apparent  boundary  is  the  horizon.  This  monoiooy  of 
prospect  would  soon  become  tiresome,  were  it  not  occasionally  relieved  br 
•maU  streams  of  clear  water,  by  limited  forests  of  timber,  and  by  gentle  elen- 
lions  in  the  surface,  which  serve  to  stimulate  attention.  The  slightest  chsngn 
in  the  features  of  the  country  or  in  the  complexion  of  the  soil,  under  such  cir* 
cumstances,  become  interesting ; — and  the  transitions  from  arenaceous  to 
loamy — ^from  dry  to  humid  soil,  and  from  black  carbonaceous  mould  to  loose 
pebble-stones,  as  they  appear  in  the  deep-cut  horse  path,  are  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation in  a  country  whose  prominent  asperities  are  deeply  buried  beneath  allu- 
vial plains.  The  sudden  starting  of  a  prairie  hen,  or  "  whirring  pheasant**  from 
the  heath,  or  the  bounding  of  a  deer  on  the  distant  plain,  are  ^circumstances 
which  the  memory  seizes  upon,  in  the  common  dearth  of  local  interest.  So 
vigorous  a  growth  of  grasses  and  flowering  plants  covers  these  plains,  that  in 
several  places  we  found  them  to  overtop  our  shoulders,  sitting  on  horseback;^ 
a  proof,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  strength  and  richness  of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  first  efiect  of  the  plenitude  of  inhabitants  is 
the  deatruction  of  wood,  but  the  culture  and  creation  of  forests  will  here  de* 
mand  the  earliest  attention.  It  appears  very  evident,  that  these  grassy  plaias 
were  once  covered  with  forests  of  timber.  There  is  no  country  in  the  worli 
better  adapted  to  their  growth.  Whether  these  ancient  forests  were  boned 
down  by  fire,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  destroyed  by  water,  as  others  maintaiiL 
may  be  an  interesting  topic  for  discussion  to  the  geologist : — But  the  fannei 
and  planter  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  restoration  of  the  stock  and  the  pro- 
motion of  its  growth. 

We  entered  the  strip  of  woods  which  form  a  margin  to  the  Anx  Sables,  one 
of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Illinois,  during  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  dar, 
and  enjoyed  its  refreshing  shade  for  a  few  moments.  Ten  miles  beyond  tlus 
pellucid  little  river,  we  halted,  and  dismounted  in  the  plaina,  and  made  a  ahon 
excursion  on  foot  to  Mount  Joliet, 

Any  prominent  swell  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  would  appear  interesting  and 
remarkable  in  so  flat  a  country,  but  this  would  be  considered  a  rery  stnkin; 
object  of  curiosity  in  a  region  of  inequalities.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
a  mountain  nor  a  hill,  but  rather  a  mound,  and  the  first  impression  made  bj  iu 
regular  and  well-preserved  outlines,  is  that  of  a  work  of  art.  This  aQuritl 
structure  is  seated  on  the  plains,  about  six  hundred  yards  west  of  the  present 
channel  of  the  river  Des  Plaines,  but  immediately  upon  what  appears  to  hare 
been  the  former  bank  of  this  river.  Its  figure,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  is  thai 
of  a  cone  truncated  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  but  we  find,  on  approaching, 
its  base  describes  an  ellipsis.  Its  height  we  computed  to  be  sixty  feet.  Its 
length  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  its  width  seventy-five  yards. 
The  top  is  perfectly  level.  The  sides  have  a  gradual  and  regular  slope,  bat  the 
acclivity  is  so  great,  that  we  found  the  ascent  laborious.  There  are  a  fev 
shrubby  oak  trees  on  the  western  side,  but  every  other  part,  like  the  plain  in 
which  it  stands,  is  covered  with  grass.  The  materials  of  this  extraordinan* 
mound  are,  to  all  appearance,  wholly  alluvial,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  contiguous  country,  from  which,  it  would  appear,  they  have  been 
scooped  out.     It  is  firmly  seated  on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  secondary  limestone. 
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The  view  from  this  eminence  is  charming  and  diversified.  The  forests  sre 
sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a  relief  to  the  prairies.  Clumps  of  oaks  are  8ca^ 
tered  over  the  country.  The  lake  Joliet;  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  lies  in  front.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  noble  and  picto- 
resque  spot  for  a  private  mansion  in  all  America.  Few  persons  will  choose  to 
pass  it  without  devoting  an  hour  to  its  examination,  and  few  will  perhaps  leave 
it  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  work  of  human  hands.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Dr.  Beck,  that  this  is  probably  the  largest  mound  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States. 


DOVER  STONE  CHURCH. 

[Sm  iMf  •  S35.J 

The  Stone  Church  at  Dover  Plains  is  a  singular  ahd  interesting  curiosity, 
and  its  examination  is  worth  a  visit  to  Dutchess  county.  The  foUowing  de- 
scription of  it  was  given  some  time  since  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Evenisg 
Post  :— 

"  It  was  not  until  a  recent  sojourn  in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  that  I  heard 
of  the  Dover  Stone  Church,  and  from  the  description  I  received,  soon  resolved 
to  make  it  a  visit,  though  I  was  then  at  a  distance  from  it.  Nor  were  my  ex* 
pectations,  which  had  been  greatly  elevated,  disappointed  in  the  least  upon 
arriving  there,  except  that  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  far  surpassed  the  ideas  I 
had  formed.  My  greatest  surprise  was.  that  an  object  so  truly  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  curious,  should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  compara- 
tively unknown.  This  great  work  of  nature  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  delightful  little  village  of  Dover  Plains,  about  twenty-two  miles  east  of 
Poughkeepsie,  from  which  place  there  is  an  excellent  turnpike,  leading  through 
a  most  picturesque  section  of  the  country. 

The  stone  church  consists  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  on  a  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  and  near  its  base,  through  which  passes  a  rippling  streamlet,  which 
in  its  passage  down,  until  it  reaclies  the  groundwork  or  floor  of  the  cburcK 
forms  numerous  and  extensive  cascades,  some  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  This  current  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  great 
architect  of  the  work.  The  opening,  though  so  narrow  at  the  top  as  to  appear 
almost  closed,  gradually  widens  to  its  base,  so  that  it  forms  a  vast  arch  of  verr 
considerable  regularity,  of  perhaps  twenty  feet  span  and  upwards.  Its  greater 
depth  is  probably  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  inner  or  principal  apartment  (U 
being  divided  into  two  spacious  halls)  is  about  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  is 
well  lighted  and  aired  from  above.  The  antechamber,  as  it  may  be  termed,  or 
hall  of  entrance,  is  separated  from  the  Church  by  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  which 
has  detached  itself  from  the  side  or  roof,  and  is  aptly  styled  the  pulpit.  The 
view  is  well  fitted  to  inspire  feelings  of  devotion.  The  heart,  touched  by  the 
religious  gloom  and  sublimity  of  the  place,  acknowledges  the  power  of  the 
Creator,  and  rises  in  admiration  of  his  works. 

'  Upon  leaving  the  church  we  bent  our  way  for  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east, 
where,  in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain,  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
natural  wells^  of  various  sizes  and  depths,  and  of  astonishing  regularity  of  form, 
appearing  almost  to  display  the  hand  of  art  in  describing  Uieir  periphery. 
Many  of  these  are  accessible,  and  on  our  descent  we  were  met  by  a  gentle* 
man  with  a  fishing-rod,  who  informed  us  that  in  some  of  these  he  found  reiy 
excellent  sport.    As  you  ascend  the  mountain,  the  wells  are  seen  at  greater 
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depths,  until  they  attain  to  several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  The  ver^  I 
is  well  guarded  by  fallen  trees  and  sapling  rails,  so  that  the  sight  may  be  en-  i 
joyed  without  the  least  degree  of  danger.  Between  the  wells  are  large  cas- 
cades, which  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  the  foaming  tonenta  of 
which  afford  a  beautiful  and  striking  contrast  with  the  crystal  clearness  of  the 
wells  beneath.  Here,  as  at  the  Church,  are  found  upon  the  fallen  trees  the 
records  of  the  visiter,  where,  havine:  inscribed  our  own  also,  we  returned  to 
the  Stone  Church  Hotel,  situated  about  a  hundred  rods  from  the  Church,  where 
we  partook  of  an  excellent  repast  furnished  by  the  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr. 
Perry,  whose  gentlemanly  manners,  together  with  the  pains  he  has  been  at  m 
render  a  visit  to  Dover  agreeable  and  interesting^  entitle  him  at  least  to  this 
passing  notice. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  church  is  a 
magnificent  waterfall,  over  which  you  may  ascend  by  means  of  an  artificial 
stair-case  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifiy  feet,  and  that  in  the  sides  of  the  same 
are  extensive  ledges  into  which  the  spectator  may  place  himself  as  in  a  gallery, 
80  that  the  arrangement  of  the  place  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  a  church. 
or  place  of  worship.  ^ 


SNOW  CRYSTALS. 

[See  page  337.] 

Snow  is  formed  by  vapors  freezing  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  like  hail  or 
hoar  frost ;  for  on  examining  a  flake  of  snow  by  means  of  a  magnifying  gla». 
it  appears  crystallized,  while  they  are  not,  and  the  whole  flake  appears  to  be 
formed  of  shining  spicule  diverging  from  a  centre.  Dr.  Grew,  in  speaking  ot 
^snow,  observes,  that  many  parts  are  of  a  regular  figure,  like  stars  with  six 
points,  and  are  as  much  ice  as  the  water  we  see  frozen.  Upon  each  of  these 
points  are  others,  at  the  same  angles  as  the  main 'points,  among  which  are  u* 
regular  broken  points  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones.  Some  flakes  appear 
to  have  been  thawed  and  frozen  again  into  irregular  clusters,  and  it  would  seem 
that  snow  is  an  infinite  mass  of  icicles  of  regular  form,  but  infinitely  diversified. 
A  cloud  of  vapor  being  gathered  into  drops,  the  drops  descend,  and  in  descend- 
ing pass  through  a  colder  regi6n,  and  each  drop  is  frozen  into  an  icicle,  shoo:* 
ing  itself  forth  into  several  points ;  then  continuing  to  descend,  meet  with  some 
currents  of  warmer  air,  or  in  being  wafted  to  and  fro,  and  touching  each  other, 
some  are  thawed  and  blunted,  again  frozen  into  clusters,  and  entangled  toirt'thfr 
so  as  to  fall  down  in  the  form  of  what  we  crW  flakes.  The  lightaess  of  snov. 
although  it  is  really  ice,  is  the  consequence  of  the  extent  of  its  surface  compared 
with  its  bulk ;  on  the  same  principle  that  gold  may  be  spread  out  till  it  will  float 
upon  a  mere  breath  of  air. 

The  wkiUness  of  snow  is  owing  to  the  very  small  particles  into  ^hich  it  is 
divided  ;  if  ice  be  pounded,  it  will  appear  equally  white. 

An  artificial  snow  may  be' made  by  placing  a  talt  vial  of  aquafortis  near  the 
fire  till  it  is  warm,  and  filings  of  silver,  a  few  at  a  time,  being  put  into  it ;  after 
a  brisk  ebullition,  the  silver  will  slowly  dissolve.  If  the  vial  be  then  placed 
in  a  window  where  it  is  cold,  as  it  cools,  the  silver  particles  will  shoot  into 
crystals,  and  several  running  together  will  form  a  flake  similar  to  snow,  which 
will  then  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  vial ;  while  descending,  they  will  appear 
like  silver  snow,  and  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial  like  real  snow  upon  the 
ground. 
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ENGRAVED  ROCKS. 

Wadt  Mokatteb  18  ft  Talley  entering  Wady' Sheikh,  and  hordering  od  tbt 
upper  regions  of  the  Sinai  mountains.  It  extends  for  about  three  hoon'  ntrek, 
and  in  most  places  its  rocks  present  abrupt  cliffs,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  higk 
From  these  cliffs  large  masses  have  separated  and  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  rillej. 

The  cliffs  and  rocks  are  thickly  covered  with  inscriptions,  which  are  con* 
tinned^  at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  paces  only,  for  at  least  the  distance  of 
two  hours  and  a  half.     Burckhardt  says,  that  to  copy  all  of  them  would  occupr 
a  skiKul  draughtsman  six  or  eight  days.    The  inscriptions  are  very  rndelT 
executed,  sometimes  with  large  letters,  at  others  with  small,  and  seldom  witi 
straight  lines.     The  characters  appear  to  be  written  from  right  toleftjaad 
although  not  cut  deep,  an  instrument  of  metal  must  have  been  required,  u  tbe 
rock  is  of  considerable  hardness.     Some  of  them  •  are  on  rocks  at  a  height  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  must  have  required  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  them.   Tbe 
characters  are  not  known.    The  superior  of  the  Franciscans,  who  visited  i1k 
place  in  1722,  observes :  "  Although  we  had  among  us  men  who  understood  tbe 
Arabian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  English. 
Illyrian,  German,  and  Bohemian  languages,  there  was  not  one  of  us  wbo  bii 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  characters  engraved  in  these  hard  rocb  viu 
grea^  labor,  in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  either  to  eat  or 
drink.     Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  characters  contained  some  profcwi 
secrets,  which,  long  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  sculptured  in  tbese 
rocks  by  the  Chaldeans  or  some  other  persons."    This  account  excited  p 
found  attention  in  Europe :  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  inscripuaof 
might  have  been  framed  by  the  Israelites  during  their  stay  in  this  region,  id 
probably  contained  irrefragable  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the   Mosaic  histoiy* 
Hence  copies  of  them  have  been  anxiously  sought  and  secured.     But  witbibe 
exception  of  a  few  in  Greek,  the  character  and  language  remaio  unknon. 
*'  Before  they  can  be  all  deciphered,"  says  Laborde,  "  greater  progress  tban 
has  yet  been  attained  must  be  made  in  the  paleography  and  ancient  langTia|«4 
of  the  East.    The  most  general  opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  work  of  pUgrioH 
who  visited  Sinai  about  the  sixth  century."    This  seems  to  ue  very  doubtfdl 
The  Greek  inscriptions  and  the  crosses  on  which  this  conclusion  chiefly  re$^ 
may  indeed  have  been  of  that  or  a  later  age ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  thoK 
in  the  unknown  characters  necessarily  were  so  too.     However,  this  is  of  v 
consequence  for  our  purpose,  which  is  merely  to  illustrate  by  example  ^ 
practice  of  charging  the  living  rock  with  inscriptions ;  and  that  example  is  ue 
more  interesting  from  being  taken  from  a  region  of  so  much  Scriptural  intere^ 
and  not  far  from  the  land  of  Uz.     Although  these  inscriptions  should  prove  !)^ 
to  be  of  high  antiquity,  and  only  to  record  the  names  and  prayers  of  Jevis^ 
and  Christian  pilgrims  to  Sinai ;  the  rude  manner  in  which  they  are  exhibitei 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  such  as  belonged  to  the  time  when  men  first  begu 
to  inscribe  on  rocks  their  abiding  memorials.     It  only  remains  to  add,  tb^ 
among  the  inscriptions  app'ear  .sometimes  extremely  rude  figures  of  men  t^ 
animals  (camels,  goats,  &c.),  some  of  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  tf 
the  original  characters,  while  others  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  recent  period. 
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DIGHTON  ROCK  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thx  cat  above  repreaenta  an  inscription  found  upon  a  rock  at  Dighton,  Ms»- 
sachuaetta,  which  has  given  rise  lo  much  speculation,  and  to  many  theories, 
all  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  less  objectionable.  The  following  remark* 
in  regard  to  it,  are  from  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier. 

The  "  Dighton  Rock,"  in  Maasacbusetts,  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  Trantoa 
river,  between  high  and  low  water  marka,  ao  thai  it  is  covered  and  expcwed  U 
every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  fac-aimiie  waa  taken  by  Mr.  Job  Gftrd> 
ner,  a  aelf-tau^ht  artiat,  well  known  lo  the  public  as  a  manufacturer  of  globe*. 
formerly  of  this  town,  but  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  resident  of  Dighton  ; 
hia  method  in  taking  it  was  to  cover  the  face  of  the  rock  with  paper,  and  dr«ir 
lines  over  the  vacancies  :  then,  with  a  graduated  machine,  constructed  by  biui- 
■elf,  he  drew  and  cut  it  (much  reduced  in  size)  upon  stone,  from  which  thi* 
impreaaion  waa  taken. 

The  writer  of  thia  has  visited  thia  rock,  and  believea  the  cotrectnesa  of  tbe 
fac-aimile  may  be  depended  upon. 

The  inacription  presents  four  parts  or  divisions,  and  baa  no  appearaace  of 
being  a  mere  record  of  names  and  epitaphs,  but  is  evidently  intended  (o  record 
some  important  event,  probably  a  combat. 

The  first  part,  commencing  on  the  left,  is  an  Indian  armed  with  bow  and 
arrow,  and  may  represent  a  body  of  armed  Indiana. 

The  second  appears  to  be  all  hieroglyphic,  and  probably  its  definition  in* 
volvea  the  greater  part  of  the  secret,  though  it  doubtless  refera  more  particuluir 
to  the  first  part. 

The  third  division  is  evidently  a  vessel  with  bows,  stem,  quarter-deck,  md- 
der|  and  cable  and  anchor ;  the  triangle  on  the  starboard  quarter,  1  believe,  de- 
notes, in  hieroglyphic  language,  fighting,  or  a  place  to  fight  from,  a  fort  or  bat- 
tery ;  there  are  aeveral  double  and  single  triangles  in  the  second  part. 

In  the  fourth  we  see  two  human  figures,  evidently  differing  from  thai  in  Hx^ 
first,  without  bows  and  anows ;  they  appear  to  represent  the  party  connecteal 
with  the  Teasel. 

The  first  queation  that  ariaea  is,  who  were  the  author*— Aaiatica,  Indiuia, 
or  Pbteniciails  ?     The  akill  displayed  in  drawing  the  Indian  on  the  left,  mod 
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the  great  falling  off  when  attempting  to  portray  a  stranger,  with  the  landamaii- 
like  shape  of  the  vessel,  is  a  reason  of  some  weight  for  ascribing  the  merit  of 
the  work  to  the  Indians. 

With  DO  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics,  I  have  merely-  offered  a  few  ideas 
respecting  the  inscription,  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  any- one  upon  view- 
ing it. 


CANE  BRAKES. 

[Sm  pat*  S41.] 

In  nearly  all  the  southern  States  and  Territories,  and  particularly  in 
and  Texas,  tracts  of  low  and  often  marshy  li^nd  are  frequently  met  with,  over* 
grown  with  the  long  and  slender  reede  which  are  used  among  us  at  the  Noith 
as  fishing  rods.  These  tracts  are  called  cane  brakes.  They  sometimes 
grow  in  woods  and  forests  as  underbush,  and  are  as  often  found  not  intermingled 
with  trees,  but  form  a  thick  growth  by  themselves,  almost  impenetrable  when 
the  cane  is  dry  and  hard.  The  frequent  passage  of  men  and  horses  through 
some  of  them,  keeps  open  a  narrow  path,  not  more  than  wide  enough  for  two 
horses  to  go  abreast  conveniently,  as  represented  above.  These  paths  are  oftsn 
completely  covered  overhead  by  the  reeds,  which  droop  inward  on  account  of 
the  slendemess  of  their  support,  and  intermingle  their  tops  directly  over  the 
path.  The  reeds  grow  about  twenty  feet  high  and  upwards ;  aqd  along  some  of 
these  arched  avenues  the  traveller  proceeds,  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  sky. 
Cane  bfokes  not  uncommonly  occur 'of  a  league,  and  indeed  of  several  leagues 
extent  In  Texas,  it  is  stated,  there  is  one  seventy  miles  in  length,  with  scarce- 
ly a  tree  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  distance.  The  reeds 'serve  as  food  for  cattle 
and  horses  in  winter,  and  are  an  invaluable  and  never  failing  resource  when 
the  prairies  yield  no  grass.  They  are  an  annual  plant,  and  are  young  and  ten- 
der i|i  the  winter.  When  dry  they  are  frequently  burnt,  to  clear  the  land.  Cane 
brakes  are  a  great  annoyance  to  hunters,  affording  a  secure  shelter  to  wolves 
and  bears,  and  other  objects  of  pursuit,  while  to  them  they  are  impenetrable. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PETER  BOTTE  MOUNTAIN. 

ISm  pan  SU.1 

The  island  called  Mauritius  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  lie  near  to  each  other, 
off  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  having,  however,  the  great  island  of  Madagascar 
between  them  and  that  continent.  They  were  first  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  a  Portuguese,  from  whom  the  group  to  which 
they  belong  is  sometimes  called  the  Mascarenhas.  The  discoverer  himself 
gave  to  the  Mauritius  the  name  of  Ilha  do  Cerno.  The  Portuguese,  however, 
never  formed  a  settlement  here  ;  and  in  1598  the  island  was  taken  posseaaion 
of  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Nek,  who  called  it  by  the  name  by  which  it  is 
now  commonly  known,  after  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch,  finding 
it  of  little  use,  although  they  had  begun  to  colonize  it  in  1640,  abandoned  it  al- 
together in  1712 ;  and  in  1712  the  French,  who  had  been  already  for  aofoe 
time  in  possession  of  the  neighboring  Isle  of  Bourbon,  began  to  colonize  iu 
From  them  it  received  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  they  retained  it  till 
Aiecember,  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English.  It  still  remains 
w  British  colony. 
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The  Mauritios  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  exhibts  in  eyery  part  of  it  tbe 
marks  of  volcanic  action.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  in  height,  and  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  Among  them  are  several  that  assume  the  most  singular  and  fantastic 
shapes  ;  but  the  most  extraordinary  in  its  appearance  is  that  which  bears  ihe 
name  of  Peter  Botte,  from  a  person  who  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  climbed  to 
its  summit  many  years  ago,  and  to  have  lost  his  life  in  coming  down  again. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  unauthenticated  rumor ;  and  even  if  the  attempt  was 
actually  made  by  the  person  in  question,  it  is  evident  that  the  fate  which  over- 
took him  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  say  whether  he  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise  or  not.  In  point  of  iapt,  the  top  of  the  mountain  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  quite  inaccessible,  notwithstanding  the  boast  of  a  Frenchman  about 
forty  years  ago  that  he  had  succeeded  in  reachipg  it. 
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In>  "  Schoolcraft's  Travels  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Mississippi  valley," 
page  173,  we  find  the  following  interesting  description  of  two  spparent  priou 
or  impressions  of  the  humaa  foot  in  a  tabular  mass  of  limestone,  at  New  Har* 
mony,  Indiana.  The  stone  had  been  previously  conveyed  from  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  at  St.  Louis,  and  carefully  preserved  in  an  open  area. 

*'  Being  aware  of  the  conclusions  which  must  result  to  geology  from  a  fact 
of  this  nature,  and  that  all  former  notices  of  the  organic  impressions  of  our 
species  in  well  consolidated  strata  have  been  deemed  apocryphal,  we  were  in* 
duced  to  examine  the  subject  with  particular  attention.  To  obtain  an  exact 
drawing  of  these  interesting  prints,  we  moistened  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  degree 
that  permitted  its  being  pressed  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  into  the  most  roiiitite 
indentations.  While  thus  pressed  in,  we  drew  the  outlines  in  pencil.  From 
this  dsawing,  the  accompanying  plate  is  a  faithful  transcript,  on  a  reduced  scale. 
We  .present  it  to  the  public  as  being  more  minutely  accurate  than  our  own  figure 
of  the  subject,  published  in  the  Americsn  Journal  of  Science. 

"  The  impressions  are,  to  all  appearance,  those  of  a  man  standing  in  an 
erect  posture,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  advanced  and  the  heels  drawn  in.  The 
distance  between  the  heels,  by  accurate  measurement,  is  six  and  a  quarter 
inches,  and  between  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  thirteen  and  a  iialf.  But  by 
a  close  inspection  it  will  be  perceived,  that  these  are  not  the  impressions  of 
feet  accustomed  to  the  European  shoe ;  the  toes  being  much  spread,  and  the 
foot  flattened,  in  the  manner  that  is  observed  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  close  shoe.  The  probability,  therefore,  of  their  having  been  im- 
parted by  some  individual- of  a  race  of  men  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  taiming  skins,  and  at  a  period  much  anterior  to  that  to  which  any  tradi- 
tion of  the  present  race  of  Indiaus  reaches,  derives  additional  weight  from  this 
peculiar  shape  of  the  feet. 

**  In  other  respects,  the  impressions  are  strikingly  natural,  exhibiting  the 
muscular  marks  of  the  foot  with  great  precision  and  faithfulness  to  nauire. 
This  circumstance  weakens,  very  much,  the  supposition  that  they  m^yposstblf 
be  specimens  of  antiaue  sculpture,  4 executed  by  any  former  race  of  men  in- 
habiting this  continent.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  the  slightest 
traces  of  such  a  people.  For  it  must  be  recollected  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  people  who  erected  our  stupendous  western  tumuli  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  masonry,  far  less  of  sculpture,  or  that  they  had  even  invented 
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a  chisel,  a  jadfe,  or  an  axe,  other  tHkn  those  of  forphyry^  h9m-8tone,  or 
obsidian. 

**  The  average  length  of  the  human  foot  in  the  male  subject  may  perhaps  be 
assumed  at  ten  inches.  The  length  of  each  foot  in  our  subject  ia  ten  and  a 
quarter  inches :  the  breadth,  taken  across  the  toes,  at  right  anglA  with  the 
former  line,  four  inches  ;  but  the  greatest  spread  of  the  toes  is  four  and  a  half 
inches,  which  diminishes  to  two  and  a  half  at  the  heeL  t)irect]y  before  tke 
prints,  and  approaching  within  a  few  inches  of  the  left  foot,  is  a  well -impressed 
and  deep  mark,  having  some  resemblance  to  a  scroll,  whose  greatest  length  ia 
two  feet  seven  inches,  and  greatest  breadth  twelve  and  a  half  inches. 

"  The  rock  containing  these  interesting  impressions  is  a  compact  limestone 
of  a  grayish  blue  color.  It  was  originally  quarried  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  part  of  the  extensive  range  of  calcareous  rogks 
upon  which  that  town  is  built.  Foundations  of  private  dwellings,  and  the  mili« 
tary  works  erected  by  the*  FrencWnd  Spaniards,  from  this  material,  sixty  fears 
ago,  are  still  as  solid  and  unbrol^kas  when  first  laid." 


THE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 

(Sm  vtg9  Us.l 

Eng  and  Chang  (the  names  of  the  twins,  Eng  being  on  the  right  and  Chang 
on  the  lef\)  were  born  in  181 1,  in  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of  Siam.  Their 
motlier  bore  seventeen  children :  once  she  had  three  at  a  birth,  and  never  lese 
than  two  ;  but  none  of  those  of  her  childre%  were  deformed.     Their  parents 

0  stained  their  living  by  fishing,  and,  until  1829,  when  they  were  brought  to  the 

1  lilted  States,  Eng  and  Chang  employed  themselves  by  selling  shell-fish,  &c. 
Since  1829,  they  have  visited  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  England  and  France,  where  they  have  been  visited  and 
examined  by  the  scientific. 
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They  are  united  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cheat,  by  a  prolongation  of  a  kind 
of  fleshy  band,  the  size  of  the  hand.  The  enaiform  cartilages  of  the  breast^ 
bones  are  bent  outward,  and  united  by  ligaments  at  their  extremities,  forming  a 
kind  of  joint  which  admita  of  motion  in  various  directions.  By  the  pulling  of 
these  ligaments,  occasioned  by  almost  every  movement,  the  integuments  below 
have  been  drawn  out,  as  it  wefe,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  band  of  union,  hori- 
zontally about  two  inchea  broad,  and  in  thickness,  vertically,  about  four  inches. 
lis  length  waa,  doubtless,  originally  very  small.  The  whole  mass  is  tough,  and 
capable  of  being  extended  very  considerably.  When  loose,  that  is,  when  the 
boys  face  each  other  and  stand  close  together,  if  one  hand  be  placed  above  this 
curvature,  and  the  other  below  it,  and  (he  latter  be  then  pressed  forcibly  up, 
the  hands  approach  each  other  so  nearly,  aa  to  convey  the  impression  (doubtless 
a  correct  one)  that  the  intervening  substance  is  little  more  than  the  ensiform 
cartilages  united  by  ligaments,  and  surrounded  by  the  integuments.  The  con- 
cave inner,  but  in  this  case  under  surface  of  these  cartilages,  is  distinctly  felt, 
but  no  pulsation  whatever  is  distinguishable. 

Although  we  cannot  say  that  the  skin  which  envelopes  .this  projection  was 
ori^nally  endowed  with  less  sensibility  tMn  that  which  covers  other  parts  of 
"^body,  yet  it  is  evident  that  such  defid|ency  exists  at  present.  We  were 
^ed  to  pres8.it  forcibly  between  the  fijirgers  before  any  mark  of  pain  was 
incited,  and  we  were  informed  by  the  attendant  that  he  had  often  pinched  it 
(luring  their  slumbers  without  disturbing  them. 

The  precise  effect  of  this  physical  union  on  the  intellectual  faculties,  the 
moral  ^ntiments,  and  animal  propensities  of  these  boys — ^its  influence  on  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  how  far  it  would  communicate  or  modify 
the  effects  of  morbid  or  medicinal  agents,  are  subjects  on  which  we  shall  not  en- 
ter.    No  opportunity  has  yet  presei^ted  of  observing  the  influence  which  disease 
or  medicino  in  one,  would  exert  oh  the  other;  but  circumstances  do  not  appear 
to  justify  the  least  suspicion  of  any  mental  individuality.     Whispering  in  the  ear 
of  one,  conveyed  no  sense  of  iound  to  the  other.     Volatile  salts  applied  to  the 
nostrila  of  one,  produced  in  the  other  only  a  curiosity  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment on  himself.     Pinchin]g^  the  arm  of  one,  was  attended  by  no  sensation  in 
ilie  other.     Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  there  was  any  point  where  both 
felt,  we  made  an  impression  with  the  point  of  a  pin  in  the  exact  vertical  centre 
of  their  connecting  link ;  both  said  it  hurt  them.     We  then  made  other  impres- 
sions, extending  them  very  gradually  further  from  this  point ;  the  result  was, 
that  within  the  distance  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  centre  toward  each 
boy,  sensation  waa  communicated  to  both  by  a  single  prick ;  beyond  this  it  was 
excited  in  one  only,  the  other  perceiving  it  in  no  degree  whatever.     This 
f'xperiment  was  remarkably  satisfactory,  and  we  apprehend  that  farther  than 
ht^re  exhibited,  the  two  youths  must  be  considered,  whilst  in  a  state  of  health, 
IS  free  and  independent  agents,  and  the  functions  of  all  the  other  organs  as  un- 
connected as  those  of  their  brains. 

Twins  generally  resemble  each  other  in  intellett  and  disposition,  aa  well  as 
in  person,  and  this  is  partictdarly  the  case  with  the  boys  in  question.  When 
\ij  this  natural  resemblance  we  add  the  habit  they  have  contracted  of  acting  si- 
(nulianeously  and  in  concert,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  than  we  might  at  flrst 
je.  at  the  facility  with  which  their  various  movements  are  performed,  and  the 
[uickness  with  which  one  responds  to  the  inclinations  of  the  other. 

I  n  the  course  of  their  voyage,  they  wotdd  not  only  run,  we  are  told,  and  leap 
with  great  agility,  and  without  interfering  with  each  other,  but  climb  to  the  mast- 
head as  fast  as  any  sailor  on  board  the  ship.  They  are  seldom  observed  to 
converse  with  each  other,  and  the  concert  with  which  they  act  seema  to  be  al- 
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most  ioatiQctire.  In  playing  the  gtme  of  drmghu,  for  example,  which  they  learn- 
ed with  great  eaae,  being  of  a  people  naturally  fond  of  garaea  and  gambling, 
they  were  obseTved  U>  decide  on  their  mores  almost  instantaneously,  and  to  make 
them  with  a  qtiicknesa  and  air  of  decision  sufficiently  characteriatie  of  all  iheii 
movementa.  In  the  course  of  the  game,  aometimes  one,  and  aoroetimes  dia 
other  would  make  the  move  ;  they  appeared  to  have  the  same  plans,  and  alwaj^ 
acquiesced  in  the  mores  uf  each  other.  Yet  they  aometimes  play  agaiiul  tack 
other ;  but  ao  atrong  is  their  habit  of  co-acting,  that  such  gamea  go  on  with  leu 
freedom  than  when  opposing  a  third  person.  Their  alvine  evacuation!  general- 
ly occur  at  the  same  time  ;  their  appetites  aod  taates  are  all  very  much  alike; 
and  they  appear  not  only  contented,  but  happy,  and  extremely  attached  to  each 
Dthei.  '  > 


CASTLE  ROCK. 


itbertu- 

nfonJH 
etymiW 


A  SKETCH  and  description  of  ikii 
cnHoiM  rock,  were  found  in  the  Ph> 
ladelphia  Saturday  Courier.  ~ 

It  ia  situated,  we  axe  infon. 
on  the  Big  Prairie,  about  ninety  m 
aouthwest  of  lake  Pepin,  Upper  Mi»- 
aissippi  It  stands  upon  a  mull 
rise  of  ground ;  at  the  firat  sigbi  it 
appeara  Lke  a  caaile  or  a  church 
without  a  cupola,  and  can  be  icm 
twenty  or  (hiny  milea. 

The  baae-TOck  is  ahont  one  bun- 
dred  feet  m  circumference,  and  in 
heig)it  about  sixty  ;  the  rock  on  ihi 
top  ranea  in  circumference,  from 
three  to  fil^en,  or  perhaps  Iwsaif 
feet  the  height  of  this  rock  ii,  at 
least  thirt}  feet,  and  it  appears  ai  if 
the  least  puff  of  wind  would  bloir 
It  over — It  stands  on  so  small  a 
fuuitdation,  a  mere  pivot,  and  oo  w 
elei  ated  an  eminence.  The  rock  it 
called  by  the  Sioux  Indiana,  tb* 
Standing  Stone,  or  Gaaile  Rock;— 
they  have  tried  frequently  to  get  oa 
the  top  but  hare  nerer  aucceaded- 
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TifE  ESCURUL  OF  SPAIN. 

^  PAfN,  ■umy  Sptin,  ifce  land  of  t]|  thai  U  ttimm  tad 

(^  inmautir  iu  cbirtlTjr,  viil  oil  ihat  ft  [i»«<iiontti-  ned  bean- 

-  nrul  iMil  lotdly  in  niMinL     H-i-r-r  -r,  1 1.  •"hM..  U^olA 

fatu  tlittiwn  OVM- (ler  tko  CI  1 '    <  'lit  TO* 

mmpK,  ill  ilekcribing  ilir  i  i  ,   of  Ilia 
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preaence  nncOTercd,  tnd 
BMumed  ■  biDgbiy  ud 
diaiaot  demeuior,  which 
the  great  Cbarlct,  his  fa- 
ther, ne»er  affected  in  ib« 
proudeaidaysofhiapawer 
and  victory.  He  ii  con- 
nected with  the  hiiiory 
of  England,  a*  the  hvt- 
bard  of  Mar)-,  ihe  loTtt 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  in- 
■ligaior  nf  the  expediiion 
of  the  Spanish  ArniidL 
Our  readers  have  now  b^ 
fure  them  the  ehaneter  io 
brief  of  the  founder  of  liie 
Eflcurial. 

The  Escurial  owei  iti 
name  to  very  humble  <»■ 
gin.  Ferruginoui  cm 
abound  in  the  ncigbboris; 
mountaina.  Eacon(,rn>iii 
the  Latin  icoria,  it  the 
term  in  the  Spanieh  It«- 
guage  for  metallic  dto», 
and  eacorial  is  the  lopo- 
graphic  derivation,  si^- 
Tying  a  place  of  irrupucn 
for  thia  droas.  A  comp- 
tioD  from  the  elymolo^ 
has  occasioned  the  u- 
change  oC  the  aecooii 
vowel,  whence  the  name 
Escurial.  The  buLldinE 
owea  ita  origin  to  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quintin,  gaioeJ 
by  the  Spanish  orer  the 
French  arms  on  the  lOih 
of  Auguat,  1557,  the  fet- 
ttval  of  the  maityidoiD  of 
Sl  Lorenzo,  or  Su  Li«- 
igly  tinctured  with  superstition,  mi 
a  cloister  than  a  crown  or 


Tence.     Philip,  whose  austerity  * 

wboae  gloomy  brow  was  far  more  lilted  fuT*a  cowl  o 

a  palace,  made  a  vow,  upon  the  achievement  of  this  victory,  that  he  would  build 

a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace  ;  this  he  did,  and  consecrated  them  as  dm 

building  to  St.  Lawrence.     Nor  did  the  auperstiiion  atop  here  ;  the  buildii; 

must  be  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  the  legends  of  the  fathers  telling  us  that  a 

waa  upon  this  instrument  the  saint  was  tortured,     Philip  continued  the  buildini: 

during  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  reserving  targe  sume  for  the  purpoee  of 

thus  gratifying  his  vanity  and  devotion,  and  thus  the  monarcha  of  Spain  are  io- 

debted  to  him  for  a  palace,  not  the  most  elegant,  but  the  most  royal,  magnificent 

and  sumptuous  of  any  in  Europe. 

But  where,  and  how,  is  thia  building  situated, — thia  eztraordiaary  building. 


of  Lu-:*.-  J, ...I-..,  >(„■,]. 

Urn  •rhi*  »rt  i»l'*i  -  ilw* 
ayo  >i   Jnirlr*)   m  tho 

tiw  fhwY  .  iin  »r*p»  of 
n.l  r*i.ii«.i  j».p«i  mar- 
bit),  atid  tbo  ttlUt-ptwea 
aif bivHi  fiotumw  lu  ml 
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or  green  jasper,  alternated  with  bronze  stalaes,  gilt  in  fire,  each  colnmn  with  its 
gilt  capital  and  base,  and  blending  the  four  moat  beautiful  orders  of  archhectiire» 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite.  But  all  connected  with  the  temple  U  not 
yet  before  us.  Look  into  those  chapels  on  either  side  the  altar, — those  in  that 
on  the  gospel  side :  what  arrests  your  attention  T  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. ;  he  is  in  the  act  of  worship  t  the  statues  behind  him  are 
the  figures  of  his  Empress  Isabel,  his  daughter  -Maria,  and  his  sisters  Elenora 
and  Marie.  If  those  who  planned  and  executed  these  sculptured  figures  had 
represented  Charles  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  the  sceptre  of  royalty  in  his 
hand  extended  oyer  a  world,  they  would  have  been  acting  more  in  consistency 
with  the  boastful  language  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  "  Hunc  locum 
si  quis  posterorum  Caroli  V.  habitam,  gloriam  rerum,  gestanim,  splendore 
superaveris  ipse  solus  occupato  caeteri  reverenter  abstineti."  The  chapel  on 
the  epistle  side  is  graced  with  similar  statues  ;  of  Philip  II.,  four  of  his  wives, 
and  one  of  his  sons.  Passing  from  the  temple,  we  are  next  introduced  to  the 
Pantheon,  which  is  immediately  under  the  great  altar.  Here  again  we  are 
greeted  with  the  recognition  of  the  importance  attaching  to  the  dust  of  monaxchs; 
a  black  slab  of  marble  over  the  doorway  tells  us 

"  Hie  locos  lacer  mortalitatis  exnnis  catliollconim  tcgnm." 

AUgure  stands  on  either  side,  of  marble  ;  one  is  Human  Nature,  and  by  a 
*  crown  falling  from  its  head,  and  a  sceptre  from  its  hand,  its  perishing  character 
is  imaged  forth:  beneath  is  the  inscription,  ''Natura  occidit.**  The  other 
figure  is  Hope,  signified  by  the  inscription,  "  Exaltat  apes,**  and  a  torch  of 
bronze,  ^hose  who  have  entered  the  royal  raults  of  England,  and  imagine 
them  splendid,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  towering  elegance  of  the  royal  tombs  of 
the  Escurial ;  they  resemble  rather  a  chamber  decked  for  a  bridal  than  a  corpse 
room,  where  death  holds  his  proudest  sceptre ;  no  stem  solemnity  here  meets 
the  eye  ;  none  of  the  funeral  shadows  which  fall  on  the  most  entrancing  of  mcr 
mausoleums ;  these  are  regal  sarcophagi,  and  we  might  suppose  that  Death 
himself  lies  buried  here,  that  the  men  here  entombed  were  his  couquerorv,  and 
that  these  marks  of  their  dissolution  were  the  emblems  of  their  rictory,  which 
they  had  planted  over  his  grave.  Generally  when  we  enter  a  vault,  we  are 
ushered  in  by  the  sombre  gleamings  of  torchlight,  but  the  marble  stairs  leading 
to  these  proud  tombs  are  illuminated  with  the  brilliant  beamings  of  bronze  gilt 
candelabras  ;  the  pantheon  itself  is  formed  of  jasper  and  marble  of  the  finest 
polish,  and  everywhere  the  eye  is  met  by  the  brightest  specimens  of  Conaposite 
architecture.  Around  the  pantheon  are  twenty-six  niches,  in  which  are  depo- 
sited as  many  sepulchral  urns  of  black  marble,  with  bronze  gilt  mouldings,  sup- 
ported on  lions'  paws  of  bronze,  and  in  the  front  of  each  a  brass-gilt  plate,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  monarchs  and  their  queens,  whose  dust 
they  contain.  In  this  pantheon  only  crowned  kings  are  interred,  and  such 
queens  as  continued  the  succession ;  the  other  queens,  princes,  and  princesses, 
are  buried  in  a  rault  less  splendid  and  more  crowded.  When  all  this  useless 
pomp  and  gaudy  show  rush  on  our  vision,  one  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether, 
when  the  trumpet's  swell  shall  ring  amidst  these  urns,  and  bid  the  very  marble 
spring  to  life,  the  dust  they  hold  shall  rise  more  joyfully?  one  cannot  help  askinf 
whether,  even  now,  they  sleep  more  sweetly  and  soundly,  reposing  as  they  do 
amidst  their  brethren  of  the  throne,  with  all  the  unimaginable  splendor  which  bur- 
nished  gold,  and  polished  marble,  and  streamy  lamps  could  pour  upon  their  tombs  * 
It  is  worthj^df  remark,  that  these  pantheons,  although  designed,  were  not  execut- 
ed by  Philip  II.    The  original  vault  which  he  constructed  was  one  of  common 
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■torn,  without  li^t 
or  omament,  with  « 
duk  BUTow  winding 
sUircaae ;  this  delect 
ha  acknowledged, 
when  he  s&id  that  ha 
"  had  nuseil  a  habita- 
tion for  God,  and  that 
hie  SOD  mi);ht,  if  he 
wished,  make  one  Tor 
his  bones  and  those 
of  his  fathers."  And 
the  speech  of  the  mo- 
rose Philip  was  cer- 
tainly more  com- 
mendable than  the 
paltry  earth-born  tb- 
nity  which  suggested 
the  erection  of  these 
tombs ;  for  cloths 
death  with  sJl  the 
imagery  and  splendor 
and  magic  power 
which  the  most  in- 
ventive  fancy  can 
ding  around  him,  and 
ia  he  not  death  still, 
— an  unseen  thing  of 
terror,  from  which  we 
shrink  hack  dismay- 
ed !  and  clothe  death 
with  all  the  horror, 
and  all  the  dread, 
I  and  all  the  darkness 
which  the  veriest  hy- 
pochondriac ism  can 
Eiclure  to  the  mind  ; 
It  the  bell  toll  its 
muffled  notes,  and  let 
scuUa,  and  bones, and 
worms,  and  clammy 
earth,  and  waring 
grass,  be  present 
to  the  mind,  wh^ 
death  is  not  a  whit 
the  less  the  bright 
angel  whose  dart  is 
the  n;gis  of  Life.  If 
tombs,  and  trophies, 
and  i  n  B  cri  p  lions,  th  e  n , 
must  be,  why  the  no- 
blest  that  a  man  could 
plant  upon  hia  gran 
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would  be  the  phoenix  soaring  tbrcragh  the  hoarens  from  his  own  pyre ;  tod  ihu 
he  would  assert  a  prouder  triumph  over  the  King  of  Terrors,  than  if  all  the 
sculptured  obelisks  of  Egypt  and  all  the  elegant  umaries  of  the  Escuxial  indi- 
cated his  burial-place. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  the  Library,  and  it  certainly  must  call  forth 
a  warmer  degree  of  applause  than  the  sepulchre.     The  ceiling  is  admirably 
painted  in  fresco  with  subjects  analogous  to  the  place.     Here  Oratory  holdB  her 
seat,  surrounded  by  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Quintilian.    Cicero  is 
represented  as  moving  the  judges  of  Raserius  to  tears  while  pleading  for  him, 
and  the  painting  at  once  represents  the  fire  of  eloquence  and  the  fire  of  melting 
compassion.     There  Grammar  holds  a  cloudy  throne ;  and  there  Philosophy, 
descending  in  the  schools  of  Athens,  teaches  to  Aristotle,  Socrates,  and  Plato 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world.     There  is  another  and  smaller  library  above 
thisy  appropriated  to  manuscripts  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  Latin,  and  other 
languages.     Both  the  libraries  contain  some  works  of  an  exceedingly  curious 
character :  the  manuscripts  amount  to  4000,  the  prmted  books  to  24,000.    It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  treasuries  of  knowledge  are  inaccessible  to  many, 
who,  through  their  influence,  might  pour  a  blaze  of  glory  and  brilliancy  upoa 
our  literary  hemisphere,  unparalleled  through  every  stage  of  its  history.    The 
aspiring  and  the  curious  mind  travels  far  over  the  southern  desert  to  snatch  from 
destruction  some  fragment  of  antiquity,  to  decipher  some  labored  hieroglyphic, 
to  give  a  tongue  to  the  pyramid,  an  eloquence  to  the  sarcophagus,  and  a  tone 
to  the  temple  of  Thebais,  and  they  are  ours  with  all  their  mysteries ;  no  haod 
prevents  our  inquisitive  glance  amidst  their  ruins,  and  no  law  forbids  our  ana- 
lysis of  their  signification.     Oh !  if  the  learning  shrined  in  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  Spain,  and  especially  her  Escurial,  were  suffered  to  trend  beyond  its 
boundary,  what  an  era  would  it  be !     Philosophy  would  investigate  the  secrets 
of  Saracenic  erudition,  while  poetry  kindled  a  new  glory  on  her  torch,  from  the 
sublime  sentiments  of  Garcia  and  the  inventive  talent  of  Lopez.     The  Sacristy 
is  considered  the  most  truly  valuable  of  any  part  of  the  building,  estimating  it 
by  the  treasures  it  contains  in  paintings.     Amongst  them  are  several  of  ibe 
works  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  Carlo  Veronese,  Titian,  Raphael,  Guido,  &ndthe 
Spanish  Raphael,  Murillo.     The  master-piece  of  Raphael  is  deposited  here;  it 
is  called  La  Perla,  or  The  Pearls.     It  is  five  feet  high,  by  three  and  three 
quarters  wide :  the  Virgin  has  her  right  hand  around  the  child,  who  is  silting 
in  her  lap,  and  rests  one  leg  on  the  right  knee  of  his  mother,  the  other  beiog 
extended ;  the  foot  gently  presses  the  little  blankets  in  a  cradle,  out  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  just  taken,  glowing  with  life  and  infantile  Ipveliness.   The 
left  hand  of  the  Virgin  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  St.  Anne,  who  is  upon  her  knees 
near  her.     The  infant  St.  John  is  offering  some  fruits  in  his  garment  of  camePs 
skin,  and  the  child  makes  a  motion  to  take  them,  at  the  same  time  turning  his 
laughing  face  to  his  mother,  who  is  looking  on  St.  John.     On  one  side  of  the 
picture  is  seen  an  opening  of  light  in  the  horizon,  in  front  of  which  are  a  rirer, 
a  town,  and  various  little  figures ;  on  the  other  side  there  are  ruins  of  an  edi- 
fice,  in  the  shade  of  which  St.  Joseph  stands  contemplating  this  beautiful  scene. 
It  is  painted  on  panel,  and,  for  its  better  preservation,  covered  with  a  green  silk 
curtain,  which  is  drawn  aside  by  the  father  when  he  wishes  to  show  the  greats 
est  ornament  of  his  convent. 

In  the  southern  front  of  this  sacristy  is  preserved  with  great  dcTocion,  and 
amidst  sumptuous  ornaments,  a  consecrated  host,  the  history  of  which. is  said 
to  be  as  follows  : — At  some  period  not  well  ascertained,  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  a  party  of  Zuinglian  dissenters  entered  the  cathedral  church  of  Goreiun, 
in  IlollADd,  threw  this  host  on  the  ground,  and  repeatedly  trampled  upoa  ii 
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ing  in  all  its  refulgence  and  majesty,  and  there  is  the  darkness  of  superstition 
sinking  to  the  roost  ignoble  ideas ;  there  is  Piety  firing  its  torch  at  the  death 
pang,  and  Hope  snapping  the  fetters  of  the  grave ;  and  there  is  asceticism 
glorying  in  the  gloom  of  death,  and  triumphing  in  its  own  shame  ;  there  is  the 
proud  distinction  of  rank  and  title  in  life,  and  there  the  tomb  frowns  upon  the 
lesser  tomb  in  death.  It  must  be  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  princes  who  reside 
within  its  precincts,  to  know  that  beneath  the  palace  of  their  festivity  lie  their 
fathers'  ashes,  and  the  sculls  which  gleam  down  upon  them  in  their  festal 
chambers,  set  as  they  are  in  gems  of  gold,  (oh  !  mighty  satire  on  human  life  !) 
tell  them  that  the  shaft  is  winged  which  is  to  lay  their  dust  in  the  mausoleum. 


ST.  PETER'S  OF  ROME. 

[Sm  phm  S58,  SflOj 

• 

Thb  piazza  of  this  masterpiece  of  architecture  is  altogether  sublime.  The 
double  colonnade  on  each  side,  extending  in  a  semi-circular  sweep  ;  the  stu- 
pendous Egyptian  obelisk  ;  the  two  fountains ;  the  portico ;  and  the  admirable 
fagade  of  the  church ;  form  such  an  assemblage  of  magnificent  objects,  as  can- 
not  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  admiration.  The  church  appears  in 
the  back-ground,  and  on  each  side  is  a  row  of  quadruple  arches,  resting  on  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pillars,  and  eighty-eight  pilasters ;  the  arches  support 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  statues,  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  two  noble 
fountains  throw  a  mass  of  water  to  the  height  of  nine  feet,  from  which  it  falls 
in  a  very  picturesque  manner,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  la 
the  centre  is  the  fine  obelisk. 

At  the  first  entrance  into  St.  Peter's,  the  effect  is  not  so  striking  as  might  be 
expected :  it  enlarges  itself,  however,  insensibly  on  all  sides,  and  mends  on 
the  eye  every  moment.  The  proportions  are  so  accurately  observed,  that  each 
of  the  parts  is  seen  to  an  equal  advantage,  without  distinguishing  itself  above 
the  rest.  It  appears  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  nor  broad,  because  a 
just  equality  is  preserved  throughout.  Although  every  object  in  this  church  is 
admirable,Hhe  most  astonishing  part  of  it  is  Uie  cupola.  On  ascending  to  it, 
the  spectator  is  surprised  to  find  that  the  dome  which  he  sees  in  the  church,  is 
not  the  same  with  the  one  he  had  examined  without  doors,  the  latter  being  a 
kind  of  case  to  the  other,  and  the  stairs  by  which  he  ascends  into  the  ball, 
lying  betwen  the  two.  Had  there  been  the  outward  dome  only,  it  would  not 
have  been  seen  to  advantage  by  those  who  are  within  .the  church ;  or  had  there 
been  the  inward  one  only,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  seen  by  those  who  are 
without;  and  had  both  been  one  solid  dome  of  so  great  a  thickness,  the  pillars 
would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  supported  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  architectural  display  than  the  one 
which  presents  itself  to  the  spectator  who  stands  beneath  the  dome.  If  he 
looks  upward,  he  is  astonished  at  the  spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a 
vault  on  every  side  of  him,  which  makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vistas  the 
eye  can  possibly  have  to  penetrate.  To  convey  an  idea  of  its  magnitude,  it 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  height  of  the  body  of  the  church,  from  the  ground 
to  the  upper  part  of  its  ceiling,  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  and  that 
sixteen  persons  may  place  themselves,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  globular 
top  over  the  dome,  which  is  annually  lighted,  on  the  29th  of  June,  by  four 
thousand  lamps  and  two  thousand  fire-pots, presenting  a  most  delightful  spectacle* 

The  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  is  grand  and  beautiful.    Over  the  second  entrance 
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is  a  fine  moaaic  from  Giotto,  executed  in  the  year  1303 ;  and  at  the  corners,  to 
the  right  and  left,  are  the  equestrian  statues  of  Constantine  and  Charlemagne. 
Of  the  five  doors  leading  to  die  church  itself,  one,  called  the  holy  door,  is  gener- 
ally shut  up  by  brick-work,  and  is  only  opened  u  the  time  of  the  Jubilee.  The 
middle  gate  is  of  bronze,  with  bass-reliefs. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  statues  with  which  this  church  is  adorned, 
that  of  St  Peter  is  the  most  conspicuous  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  re-cast  from 
a  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  One  hundred  and  twelre  lamps  are 
constantly  burning  around  the  tomb  of  this  s^int ;  and  the  high  altar  close  to 
it,  on  which  the  Pope  alone  reads  mass,  is  overshadowed  by  a  ceiling,  which 
exceeds  in  loftiness  that  of  any  palace  of  Rome.  The  splendid  sacristy  was 
built  by  Pius  VI.  But  by  far  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  the 
excellent  works  in  mosaic,  all  copied  from  the  most  celebrated  pictures,  which 
are  thus  guarded  from  oblivion. 

The  great  and  truly  awful  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  only  two  feet  less  in  diame- 
ter than  that  of  the  Pantheon,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet;  but  it 
exceeds  the  latter  in  height  by  twenty  feet,  being  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
feet,  besides  the  lantern,  the  basis  pedestal  of  the  top,  the  globular  top  itself, 
and  the  cross  above  it,  which,  collectively,  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  roof  of  the  churc^  is  ascended  by  easy  steps ;  and  here  the  visiter 
seems  to  have  entered  a  small  town,  for  he  suddenly  finds  bimself  among  a 
number  of  houses,  which  either  serve  as  repositories  of  implements  and  mate- 
rials for  repairing  the  church,  or  are  inhabited  by  the  workmen.  The  dome,  at 
the  foot  of  which  he  now  arrives,  appears  to  be  the  parish-church  of  this  town ; 
and  the  inferior  domes  seem  as  if  intended  only  for  ornaments  to  fill  up  the 
vacuities.  Add  to  this,  that  he  cannot  see  the  streets  of  Rome,ron  account  of 
the  surrounding  high  gallery,  and  its  colossal  statues ;  and  the  singularity  of 
such  a  scene  may  be  easily  conceived.  It  is  besides  said,  that  a  market  is  oc- 
casionally held  here  for  the  aerial  inhabitants. 

Although  the  adventurous  stranger  is  now  on  the  roof,  he  has  still  a  great 
height  to  ascend  before  he  reaches  the  summit  of  the  dome.  Previously  to  his 
engaging  in  this  enterprise,  he  is  conducted  to  the  inside  gallery  of  the  dome. 
From  this  spot  the  people  within  the  body  of  the  church  appear  like  children. 
The  higher  he  goes,  the  more  uncomfortable  he  finds  himself,  on  account  of  the 
oblique  walls  over  the  narrow  staircase ;  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  lean  with 
his  whole  body  quite  to  one  side.  Several  marble  plates  are  affixed  in  these 
walls,  containing  the  names  of  the  distinguished  personages  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  ascend  to  the  dome,  and  even  to  climb  up  to  the  lantern,  and  the  top. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  is  twice  mentioned ;  and  Paul  I.  as  Grand  Duke.  In 
some  parts,  where  the  stairs  are  too  steep,  more  commodious  steps  of  wood 
havto  been  placed :  by  these  the  lantern  can  be  reached  with  greater  facility ; 
and  the  view  which  there  waits  the  visiter,  may  be  imagined  without  the  aid 
of  description;  it  is  an  immsnss  panorama,  bounded  by  thb  ska. 


THE  COLOSSAL  FIGURE  OF  JUPITER  PLUVIUS. 

CSm  paffs  IW.1 

Statuks  above  the  ordinary  size  were  named  by  the  ancients  Colossi,  from 
a  Greek  word  which  signifies  '*  Members.**  That  at  Rhodes  was  the  most  fa- 
mous, executed  by  Carelus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  There  were  several  at  Rome ; 
the  most  considerable  was  that  of  Vespasian,  in  the  amphitheatre,  that  bore  the 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This  magnificent  city,. which,  won  from  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  has  been  for  four  centuries  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  situa- 
ted in  41°  1'  IT  north  latitude,  and  in  26""  35'  of  east  longitude. 

The  ground  it  occupies  is  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  site  of  a  great  city. 
A  gently  declining  promontory,  secured  by  narrow  seas,  at  the  east  of  Europe, 
stretches  out  to  meet  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which  its  extreme  point  is  se- 
parated by  so  narrow  a  strait  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  boat  can  row  from 
one  continent  to  the  other.  This  strait  or  channel,  which  is  called  the  Bos- 
phoras,  running  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  beautiful  ^ 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  looks  like  a  stately  river,  until  it  sweeps  by  the  angle 
of  Constantinople  and  enters  the  sea  of  Marmora.  But  just  before  it  is  lost  in 
that  sea,  it  makes  a  deep  elbow  to  the  right,  flowing  between  the  triangle  of 
Constantinople  Proper,  and  its  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  and  forming  the 
port  which  is  called  the  Golden  Horn.  This  is  the  most  convenient  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the  world. 

A  city  was  built  here  by  a  colony  of  Lacedaemonians  as  early  as  the  year 
660  before  Christ,  or  about  a  century  afler  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  but  this 
city  only  occupied  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  or  precisely  that  space  now  within 
the  enlosures  of  the  Seraglio.  It  was  called  Byzantium.  The  present  immense 
city,  called  Constantinopolis,  or  the  city  of  Constantine,  after  its  founder,  was 
built  about  the  year  330  of  our  era,  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine,  who 
thought  it  the  best  place  for  the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  triangle  which  the  city  now  entirely  occupies  is  thus  washed  on  one  of 
its  sides  (the  northern)  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  port,  and  on  the  other  (the 
south-eastern)  by  the  sea  of  Marmora.  The  base  of  the  triangle,  or  the  ground 
irntnediately  beyond  the  walls  which  attaches  it  to  the  European  continent,  is 
an  open  elevated  flat,  with  some  trifling  inequalities  of  surface.  The  area  of 
the  triangle  is  occupied  by  gentle  hills,  which  are  highest  towards  the  land  side, 
and  gradually  decline  to  the  Seraglio  point,  shelving  off  on  either  side  to  the 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  port.  As  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills,  so  the  Ro- 
man founders  of  Constantinople  called  these  "  the  seven  hills,"  though,  in  fact, 
if  the  principal  chain  only  were  counted  there  would  be  less,  and  if  the  minor 
hills  or  spurs  were  taken  into  the  account,  there  would  be  more  than  seven.  On 
these  hills  the  city  stands,  presenting  on  each  of  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle 
the  aspect  of  a  stately  amphitheatre.  The  ridge  of  the  first  hill,  departing  from 
the  acute  point  of  the  triangle,  is  occupied  by  the  Seraglio,  or  vast  palace  of 
the  Sultan,  behind  which,  a  little  on  the  reverse  of  the  hill,  the  dome  of 
S.iiita  Sophia  shows  itself.  The  second  hill  is  crowned  by  the  mosque  of  the 
O^rnanieh,  whose  dome  is  strikingly  bold  and  lofty.  The  still  grander  mosque 
of  Siiliman  the  Magnificent,  towers  on  the  third  hill ;  whilst  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, whose  bold  arches  have  the  happiest  effect,  unites  the  summits  of  the 
third  and  fourth  hills.  On  the  very  highest  point  of  the  chain  there  is  a  lofty 
tower,  built  within  these  few  years  by  the  present  Sultan,  in  which  a  guard  is 
constantly  placed  to  watch  the  breaking  out  of  ^fires,  which  are  very  frequent 
and  destructive  in  a  city  where  all  the  private  habitations  are  built  chiefly  of 
wood.  Few  things  are  more  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  stranger  than  when  an  accident  of  this  sort  occurs  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
the  immense  drum  is  beaten  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  voice  of  the  goard 
is  heard  shouting, '  Vangar'  (fire). 
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Though  ihere  is  one  principal  street,  which,  with  hot  few  intermptions,  tn- 
Terses  the  city  from  the  Seraglio  to  the  inland  walls,  the  houses  of  CoDStanti** 
nople  are  not  generally  ma^ed  together,  but  interspersed  with  open  spaces, 
gardens,  trees,  ancient  ruins,  and  isolated  mosques, — ^the  tall,  sliio,  arrowy 
minarets  or  towers  of  which,  all  kept  purely  white,  and  tipped  with  a  gilded 
crescent,  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  views. 

The  situation  of  Constantinople  upon  hills  is  not  only  the  cause  of  its  beauty, 
but  of  its  salubrity  and  comparative  cleanliness.  It  catches  all  the  feasant 
breezes  from  the  Bosphorus,  the  Marmora,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  Thrace ; 
and  the  dirt  that  might  accumulate  naturally  descends  the  hill-sides  to  the  poit 
or  the  open  sea,  in  both  of  which  it  is  carried  off  by  a  strong  currenL  To  this 
advantage  must  be  a^ded  the  immense  number  of  fountains,  and  the  quantity  of 
flowing  water  which  is  always  carrying  off  parts  of  the  dirt ;  and  the  heary 
rains,  which,  when  they  fall,  so  wash  the  sides  of  the  hills,  that  nothing  cu 
well  be  cleaner  than  the  greater  part  of  Constantinople  at  those  seasons.  In- 
deed, at  any  time,  the  lower  edge  of  the  city  that  touches  the  port,  and  the  op- 
posite suburb  of  Galata,  may  be  called  filthy  places,  but  the  term  cannot  be  cor* 
rectly  applied  to  Constantinople  as  a  whole. 

Some  ill-natured  travellers  have  said  that  the  only  scavengers  here  are  the 
unowned  dogs  wluoh  roam  about  in  countless  thousands  ;  but  we  believe  in  all 
times  there  were  a  set  of  Turks  employed  to  clean  the  streets,  and  the  present 
sultan  has  certainly  a  regularly  organized  corps  for  that  service. 

Allowing  for  the  empty  spaces,  which  collectively  would  form  a  portion  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  Constantinople  occupies  the  whole  of  the  natnml  tzi- 
angle,  whose  outline  is  fringed  by  old  walls  flanked  by  towers.  These  walls 
and  towers  on  the  side  of  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  port,  where  in  old  times 
they  were  not  required  to  be  so  strong,  are  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  and,  is 
some  parts,  on  the  Golden  Horn,  have  entirely  disappeared.  But  on  the  bad 
aide,  where  the  defences  of  art  were  more  called  for,  Constantinople  presents 
a  treble  line  of  moat  formidable  ancient  walls  which  might  easily  be  repaired ; 
and  ^hich,  in  their  more  dilapidated  parts,  ofler  such  magnificent  and  picto- 
resque  specimens  of  mural  ruins  as  no  other  city  can  boast  of.  The  length  of 
this  latter  line  of  wall,  from  the  head  of  the  port  to  the  Seven  Towers  on  tks 
sea  of  Marmora,  is  above  four  English  miles.  The  form  of  the  triangle,  as 
may  be  seen  by  our  little  plan,  is  somewhat  irregular,  having  the  side  from  the 
Seven  Towers  to  the  Seraglio  considerably  the  longest.  According  to  the  best 
calculations,  the  population  contained  within  these  walls  is  about  500,000.  If 
we  add  to  this  number,  as  is  usually  done,  the  population  of  the  suburbs  of  Pen 
and  Galata,  of  Scutari,  which,  though  in  Asia,  is  so  near  as  to  be  considered  a 
suburb,  and  of  the  numerous  villages  which  closely^sncceed  each  other  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  of  the  Bosphorus  for  several  miles,  we  may  arrive  periups 
at  the  number  of  from  700,000  to  800,000  souls,  comprising  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Franks. 

On  whichever  side  you  approach  Constantinople, — whether  ascending  by  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  or  descending  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Bosphorus, — whether  you  arrive  by  crossing  the  plains  of  Thrace,  or  come  in 
sight  from  the  opposite  hills  of  Asia, — she  presents  herself  indeed  like  **  the 
Queen  of  Cities."    The  effect  of  the  first  view  is  almost  magical. 

The  whole  circuit  of  Constantinople,  which  is  calculated  at  somewhat  mors 
than  twelve  miles,  oflfers,  even  to  diligent  research,  very  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity. The  truth  is,  the  Turks  have  availed  themselves  of  the  maxUes  and 
fragments  of  the  Greeks  in  the  construction  of  their  own  public  edifices ;  and 
the  antiquities  of  Constantinople  ar*"  reproduced  to  the  eye  under  eatirely  dif- 
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ferrat  fonna  uid  combinatioDS,  in  the  nuMqivB  and  minuata,  th«  cematmiea  aid 
the  fouDtaina  of  the  OBmanlya. 
Many  a  beautirul  work  of  th^  ancient  Greek  chisel  haa  thns  been  imbedded 

'  in  a  wall,  ot  cut  down  and  defaced  to  make  a  Turkish  iMnbsione  ;  and  many  an 
edifice  conatiucted  in  accoidance  with  the  pure  stylea  of  architectuie  has  been 
levelled  and  used  as  a  quarry.  But  still,  it  must  be  confeaaed  that  aome  of  (he 
Tiu'kisfa  buildings,  and  more  particularly  aome  of  the  imperial  moaques  wbidi 

'  hate  risen  in  (heir  places,  are  distinguished  bv  grandeur  and  beauty.  Of  these 
imperial  moaques  there  are  fourteen,  each  loAy  and  magniGcent  in  ita  geaenl 
dimensions,  and  built  from  base  to  dome  with  excellent  and  enduring  maleriili 
— chiefly  of  white  marble  slightly  tinged  wiih  gray.  Beaides  theee,  there  us 
aixly  ordinary  moaques,  varying  in  size  and  b«auty,  but  all  couaiderable  edi&cM; 
and  then,  two  hundred  and  more  inferior  moaques  and  meaadgids,  which  latter 
are  only  distinguished  aa  being  placea  of  worship,  by  having  little  miaareii  oi 
towera  contiguoua  to  them. 

The  Turks  may  have  borrowed  these  beautiful,  light,  arrowy  lowers  &oia 
some  eastern  nations,  bi^t  they  certainly  did  not  copy  them  from  the  Greeki. 
The  minarets  form  undoubtedly  one  o(  the  most  striliing  and  pleaaiag  featurti 
in  the  architecture  and  scenery  of  Conslanlinople.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  soi- 
pasa  the  eilect  produced  on  the  nights  of  illumination  at  the  Turkiah  cspiul, 
when  long  strings  of  lampa  are  hung  in  festoons  from  one  to  the  other  of  Ucm 
alender  lofty  towera.  Near  the  summit  of  these  minareia  there  is  a  little  gal- 
lery, from  which,  at  the  fire  appointed  seasons  in  the  four'and-twenty  hoon, 
the  Muesiin  calls  the  Mahometans  to  prayer.  The  grand  moaqnea  hare  aoiM 
two,  some  four,  and  one  haa  even  aiz,  of  these  n  ' 


Toridih  Masque. 

The  mosque  which  haa  been  most  talked  of,  because  it  was  ancienilr  a 

Christian  temple,  and  was  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  the  Turks  the  grand 
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dojde,  or  cupola,  which  predominates  in  all  the  rest  of  their  religrious  edifices, 
18  that  of  Santa  Sophia.  Several  of  the  imperial  mosques,  however,  far  excel 
SanU  Sophia  in  situation,  boldness,  and  beavty.  If  the  Turks  borrowed  the 
dome  from  it,  they  have  immensely  improved  on  the  original,  which  is  compa- 
ratively low  and  heavy,  whilst  their  cupolas  are  lofty,  light,  and  graceful.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  which  may  be 
deemed,  altogether,  the  grandest  edifice  in  Constantinople.  It  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  ancient  square  of  the  Hippodrome,  from  which  it  m  separated  by  a 
beautiful  low  wall  or  screen,  with  three  gates  and  seventy-two  grated  windows. 
\Vithin  this  wall  is  a  large  court  paved  with  marble,  and  ornamented  in  the 
midst  by  a  beautiful  fountain,  of  the  same  material,  and  of  hexagonal  form. 
The  basis  of  the  mosque  occupies  a  stately  square.  Its  elevation  is  exceedingly 
hold  and  striking ;  its  proud  dome  rests  on  columns  of  massive  proportion,  and 
its  minarets,  which  shoot  high  above  the  dome,  have  three  circular  galleries 
each.  In  the  court  below  there  runs  a  covered  gaWerf  formed  of  twenty-six 
arcades,  each  with  its  cupola  neatly  cover'ed  with  lead,  and  supported  hy 
twenty-six  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  having  bases  of  bronze  and  Turkish 
capitals.  The  view  of  this  magnificent  mosque  from  the  ancient  spiral  bronafie 
column,  or  from  the  ancient  obelisk  in  the  middle  of  the  Hippodrome,  with  the 
broad  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  in  the  distance,  is  one  of  the  finest  Constantinople 
can  ofifer. 


BAGDAD. 

[S««  IMC«  S7S.] 

This  is  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  containing  about  70,000  square  miles,  and  650,000  in- 
habitants.  The  greatest  part  of  it  lies  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  620  feet  long. 

The  modem  city  is  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall,  six  miles  in  circuit,  ahd 
with  a  ditch  from  five  to  six  fathoms  deep,  which  may  be  filled  with  water  from 
the  Tigris ;  but  the  cannon  on  the  numerous  towers  are  old  and  unfit  for  use. 
The  castle  commands  the  Tigris,  and  contains  an  arsenal,  but  is  untenable. 
The  houses,  mostly  built  of  brick,  are  but  one  story  high,  the  streets  unpaved, 
and  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  ride  abreast.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  are  distinguished  by  a  better  sort  of  architecture.  The  palace  of 
the  governor  is  spacious,  and  magnificently  furnished.  The  public  baths,  and 
the  cofiee-houses  of  the  city,  though  in  a  bad  condition,  are  much  frequented. 
'1  he  markets  afford  an  abundance  of  provisions  at  a  low  price. 

Bagdad  is  an  important  mart  for  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Persian  productions, 
as  well  as  for  European  and  American  manufactures.  A -splendid  view  is 
a'i'urded  by  the  bazars,  with  their  twelve  hundred  shops,  filled  with  all  kinds 
oi  oriental  goods.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the'  city  are  red  and  yellow 
l<-aih^r,  much  esteemed,  and  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  cloths.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Engliiih  and  Persians,  the  pacha  has  established  a  cannon  foundry.  This 
ci'v  supplies  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  part  of  Europe,  with  East  India  goods, 
which  are  imported  to  Bassora,  ascend  tlie  Tigris  in  boats,  and  are  carried  by 
c  ifavan^  to  Tokat,  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Persia.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  jewels.  An  English  packet  runs  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Bassora.  A  multitude  of  strangers  assemble  at  Bagdad, 
partly  on  mercantile  business,  partly  to  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  saints,  among 
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which  is  that  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  The  heat  of  the  summer  ohliges  the 
inhabitants  to  shelter  themselves  in  subterranean  chambers,  but  the  winter  is 
colli  enough  to  make  a  fire  necessary.  The  city  is  nevertheless  agreeable, 
healthy,  and  free  from  pestilential  diseases  ;  but  the  inhabitants  frequently  suffer 
from  cutaneous  disorder^ 

Bagdad  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  Christians.  The  Turks  compose  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Jews  are  confined  to  a  secluded  district  of  the  city,  and  are  in  a  very  op- 
pressed condition.  Inclusive  of  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  Afghans,  and  Egyptians, 
who  are  accustomed  to  reside  here,  the  population  may  amount  to  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  Persians,  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  government,  enjoy 
a  very  extensive  trade,  and  are  celebrated  for  honesty,  prudence,  and  integrity. 
The  higher  classes  are  more  civil  and  attentive  to  strangers  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  Mohammedans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  classes  are  infected 
with  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  East.  The  people  are  bold,  enterprising,  and 
turbulent.  The  city,  of  which  a  general  view  is  given  above,  was  begun  in 
762,  by  the  Calif  Abu  Giafar-Almanzor,  finished  in  four  years,  and  raised  to 
a  high  degree  of  splendor,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Haroun  Alraschid ;  but  one 
hundred  years  after  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
it  was  stormed  by  Holagou,  grandson  of  Zingis  Khan,  who  caused  the  reign« 
ing  calif  lo  be  slain,  and  destroyed  the  califate.  The  descendants  of  the  con- 
queror were  expelled,  in  13911,  by  Tamerlane,  and  in  1402,  by  Kara-Yusef.  In 
the  following  century,  Shah  Ismael,  the  first  sovereign  of  Persia  of  the  house 
of  Sofi,  took  possession  of  the  city.  From  that  time  it  was  a  perpetual  sub- 
ject of  contest  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Persians.  After  a  memora- 
ble siege,  in  1638,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  Amurath  IV., 
and  Nadir  Shah  endeavored  in  vain,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  wreat  it  from 
the  Turks. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

{Sm  |Mf m  S74,  S7S,  Snj 

AtEXANDRiA  owes  its  origin  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  during  his  Yisit  to 
Egypt,  (b.  c.  332,)  gave  orders  to  erect  this  city  between  the  sea  and  the  MaF> 
reutic  Lake.  '  The  architect  was  .Dinocrates,  a  Macedonian.  A  large  part,  but 
not  the  whole  of  it,  was  contained  within  the  present  walls,  which  are  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One  main  long  street,  thirty  stadia  in  length,  ran 
throogh  the  city  from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  Necropolis  at  the  western, 
and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street,  ten  stadia  in  length,  running 
nearly  north,  in  a  direction  from  the  Mareotic  Lake.  The  object  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  to  give  the  city  the  benefit  of  ventilation  from  the  north  winds.  The 
main  land  and  the  island  of  Pharos  were  connected  by  a  dike,  called  the  Hep- 
tastadium,  in  which,  at  each  end,  there  was  a  passage  for  vessels  from  one  port 
u>  the  other.  Over  these  passages  there  were  also  bridges ;  and  we  are  told 
that  water  was  conveyed  along  the  dike  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  though  we  do 
not  understand  how  this  was  managed,  unless  the  bridges  must  have  been  very 
lut^h.  On  the  rocks  now  occupied  by  the  present  Pharos,  a  magnificent  light- 
house was  constructed  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila* 
delphus  (b.  c.  283) :  its  height  is  stated,  though  probably  with  much  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  been  400  feet.  The  point  opposite  to  the  Pharos  was  called 
Lochias ;  and  as  the  Lochias  itself  was  prolonged  towards  the  Pharos  along 
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some  rocks,  on  which  the  Pharillon  now  stands,  this  prolongation  receifed  the 
name  of  Acro-Lochias,  or  the  Point  of  Lochias.  In  advancing  from  Lochias 
towards  the  obelisks,  we  traverse  the  ground  where  stood  the  palaces  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  theatre,  and  various  temples.  The  port  bounded  by  the  two 
promontories,  by  the  north-east  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Heptastadium,  was 
called  the  Great  Port.  The  other  port  was  called  Eunoiitus  (safe  return) :  it 
contained  also  a  small  port  called  Kibotos,  or  *'  llhe  chest,"  because  the  entrance 
could  be  completely  closed ;  no  traces  of  it,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  can  be 
made  out.  A  canal  which  united  the  lake  with  pnrt  Eunostus  terminated  in  or 
near  port  Kibotos,  and  was  nearly  the  S.  W.  limit  of  the  city.  Still  farther 
S.  W.  was  the  Necropolis  (city  of  the  dead),  or  great  cemetery  of  Alexandria. 
This  city  in  its  full  extent  was  divided  into  several  quarters,  but  we  cannot 
assign  either  the  names  or  the  exact  limits  of  each.  The  court  end,  other- 
wise called  Bruchion,  comprised  the  part  between  the  Lochias,  the  site  of  the 
Obelisks,  and  the  eastern  or  Rosetta  gate.  It  contained  also  the  Museum.  The 
Rhacotis  bordered  on  port  Eunostus,  and  contained  the  great  temple  of  SerafHs, 
which,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  was  for  a  long  time  a  grievous 
offence  to  the  Christians.  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  obtained 
permission  from  the  emperor  Theodosius  (a.  d.  390)  to  destroy  this  edifice ; 
and  no  one  could  accuse  him  of  executing  the  commission  imperfectly.  A 
place  called  Soma  (the  body),  in  the  quarter  of  the  palaces,  contained  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Besitles  the  canal  which  united  the  port  Eunostus 
with  the  lake,  there  was  also  a  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  town  of  Canopus, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile.  By  means  of  this 
canal  the  city  was  supplied  with  river  water,  which  was  kept  in  cisterns. 
These  were  so  numerous  that  a  Roman  writer  tells  us,  "  nearly  all  Alexandiia 
was  undermined,  and  fi^nished  with  subterranean  aqueducts  to  convey  the  Nile 
water  to  private  houses,  where  after  a  short  time  it  became  purified."  Innu- 
merable traces  of  such  constructions  are  found  on  the  site  of  old  Alexandria. 

The  city  was  embellished  by  the  Ptolemies  with  the  spoils  of  the  ancient 
towns  of  Egypt,  and  for  several  centuries  continued  to  receive  accessions  and 
improvements.  At  one  time  it  was  the  rival  of  Rome  in  size,  and  the  first 
commercial  city  of  the  earth.  It  became,  what  Tyre  haA  been  before,  the  point 
of  exchange  for  the  eastern  and  western  world,  but  with  a  commerce  more 
widely  extended  after  the  conquests  of  the  Macedonians  had  laid  open  the 
eastern  world  to  Greek  enterprise.  Diodorus,  who  visited  Alexandria  just 
before  the  downfall  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  says,  that  the  registen 
showed  a  population  of  more  than  300,000  free  citizens. 

The  enclosure,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  flanked  with  lofty 
towers,  contains  the  remains  of  old  Alexandria, — an  almost  shapeless  mass  of 
rubbish,  in  which  we  see  fragments  of  broken  columns  and  capitals,  pieces  of 
wall,  cisterns  half  choked  up  with  earth,  bits  uf  pottery,  glass,  and  all  the 
signs  of  complete  desolation.  There  are  five  gateways  or  entrances  into  this 
enclosure.  Of  the  two  granite  obelisks,  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  Needles, 
one  is  still  standing ;  the  other  is  lying  near  it  on  the  ground.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  two  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  whole  height  of  the  erect 
obelisk,  including  the  pedestal  and  the  three  steps,  all  of  which  are  covered 
with  earth,  is  about  seventy-nine  feet.  When  the  French  examined  the  base 
of  this  obelisk,  the  accumulation  of  earth  around  it  was  about  sixteen  feet 
deep.  It  has  suffered  considerably,  like  all  the  remains,  and  even  the  natural 
rocks  of  Alexandria,  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  west  side  is  in 
the  best  state  of  preservation,  and  the  south  the  worst  of  all.  These  two  obe- 
lisks formed  the  entrance  to  the  temple  or  palace  of  Csssar,  as  it  is  called. 
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though  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  moved  from  some  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies.  Near  the  two  obelisks  is  part  of  a  tower  cilied 
**  the  Tower  of  the  Romans,"  and  probably  it  may  be  correctly  named. 

About  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands  the  mosque  of  St.  Athanasius,  on 
the  site  of  a  Christian  church  erected  by  this  patriarch  during  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. In  this  mosque  the  French  discovered  the  beautiful  SAECOPHAora  of 
Egyptian  breccia,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  ungenerously 
required  of  the  French  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  (1801),  together  with 
other  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  they  had  collected  with  great  pains.  Near 
the  mosque  are  the  shafts  of  three  colossal  pillars  of  red  granite,  which  are 
the  only  remains  of  a  large  number  that  once  existed  in  this  part  of  the  city; 
but  it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine  to  what  kind  of  an  edifice  they  belongei 

The  cisterns  for  keeping  the  Nile  water  are  still  in  great  part  pre^rrei 
They  consist  of  vaulted  chambers  supported  by  columns,  which  form  arcades 
of  two  or  three  stories.  The  interior  walls  are  covered  with  a  thick  red  plas- 
ter that  is  not  permeable  to  water.  The  level  of  these  cisterns  varies,  bat 
some  of  them  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Alexandria,  there  were  about  30S  of 
these  cisterns  known  to  exist,  though  many  more  are  doubtless  buried  beneatii 
the  rubbish  :  the  number  in  use  at  that  time  was  207. 

The  only  remarkable  monument  between  the  wall  and  the  lake  is  the  colomo 
commonly  called  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  stands  on  a  mound  of  earth  about  forty 
feet  high,  which  contains  remains  of  former  constructions.  The  shaft,  which 
consists  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite,  is  about  sixty-seven  feet  long,  and 
weighs  at  least  276  tons :  the  whole  height,  with  the  capital,  which  is  in  bid 
taste,  and  the  base  and  pedestal,  which  are  no  better,  is  about  ninety-four  feet 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  plinth  of  the  base,  on  the  west  side, 
it  appears  to  have  been  erected  (though  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time)  in  honor 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  by  a  prefect  of  Egypt,  whose  name  cannot  be  farther 
deciphered  than  that  it  begins  with  PC.  The  foundation  of  this  pillar  hai 
evidently  often  been  examined,  probably  with  the  hope  of  finding  treasures; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  disturbance  that  it  is  inclined  about  seTen 
inches  to  the  S.  W.  Amidst  the  broken  materials  around  its  baae  we  discoTer 
the  centre  stone  on  which  it  rests  ;  this  is  a  piece  of  ydlowish  breccia,  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  it,  placed  the  wrong  end  upwards. 

Having  crossed  the  canal,  in  going  S.  W.  from  the  pillar,  we  come  to  sotne 
catacombs  cut  in  a  small  elevation  of  a  sandy  calcareous  stone ;  and  farther 
south,  in  the  calcareous  rock  that  faces  the  ses,  we  find  almost  countless  exca- 
vations, in  the  sides  of  which  niches  are  cut :  these  once  formed  part  of  the 
Necropolis,  or  burial-place  of  old  Alexandria.  The  most  spacious  of  these, 
which,  like  the  rest,  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage,  is  about 
3830  yards  S.  W.  of  the  column,  and  is  near  the  place  called  by  the  inappro- 
priate name  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  In  the  interior  we  find  a  great  number  of 
chambers  and  passages  cut  in  the  rock,  in  such  a  style  of  decoration  as  prores 
their  Greek  origin.     Such  a  monument  could  only  be  intended  for  a  king. 
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HAVRE. 

[8Mpaf«380.]^ 

Havre  is  a  large  commercial  town  in  the  north  of  France,  and  is  situated  at 
tlie  influx  of  the  Seine  into  the  English  channel.  This  town  is  strongly  forti- 
tied,  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  is  considered 
tlie  most  regular  and  best  constructed  in  France.  It  is  believed  to  hav^  been 
founded  by  Louis  XH.,  but  when  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne,  in  1515,  it 
Mas  but  a  mere  creek,  in  which  fishermen  sought  refuge  in  stormy  weather, 
halving  only  a  chapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Grace,  which  has  disappeared, 
arid  a  tavern  or  house  of  refreshment,  still  existing,  with  a  boat  and  boatmen, 
rudely  carved  on  stone,  which  was  probably  ita  sign.  Francis  I.  built  a  town 
iu^re,  and  fortified  it  against  the  English.  By  a  curious  destiny,  Francis  lost 
\]ie  battle  of  Pavia  and  his  liberty,  and  Havre  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  inun- 
viation  in  the  same  year.  Restored  to  France,  he  reconstructed  Havre,  and  in 
tie  port  built  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons,  colossal  in  his  time,  having  on  board 
a  forge,  windmill,  chapel,  tennis-court,  and  perfect  in  all  respects^-except  that 
It  would  not  float — ^as  appears  from  Rabelais.  In  1545,  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels,  in  the  roadstead  of  Havre,  menaced  Henry  VIIL  and  England.  Francis 
I .  came  to  Havre  with  his  court,  and  gave  a  grand  f^te  on  board  the  '*  Philip." 
Uiiring  the  rejoicing,  the  ship-kitchen  took  fire  ;  the  ship  was  instantly  in  a 
Maze,  and  the  royal  party  had  hardly  left  it  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  a 
Mindred  cannon,  charged  for  the  purpose  of  being  fired  oflTin  honor  of  the  fete, 
t Sundered  with  a  single  and  most  tremendous  volley,  by  which  the  ship  was 
.:t'8troyed,  and  several  lives  lost. 

The  reformed  religion  was  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Havre ; 
:>iid  the  protestants  called  in  the  English  to  their  aid  in  October,  1562.  The 
!. Mulish  being  obliged  to  surrender  the  town  by  capitulation,  after  twenty-two 

•  :  ivs'  siege,  departed  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  an  epidemic,  by  which  more 
A'rin  twenty  thousand  perished  in  London,  during  the  three  months  succeeding 
rip  return  of  the  fleet.     Cardinal  Richelieu,  next  to  Francis  I.,  was  the  great 

'•'^nefactor  of  this  town.  He  improved  the  harbor,  built  fortresses,  and  establish- 
f'd  A  foundry,  every  cannon  from  which  bore  his  name.     Havre  was  bombard- 

*  t\  by  William  III.  in  1694,  and  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  1759.  It  was  not  till 
t  786  that  the  great  public  works  which  now  distinguish  it  were  projected. 
Here  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  1796,  by  an  enterprise  of  rare  hardihood,  cut  out 

.e  French  cmiser  "  Le  Vengeur,**  and,  by  an  equally  bold  manosuvre  of  the 
^^H'ond  in  command  of  the  Yengeur,  was  taken  into  Havre  on  board  his  own 
]ri7.e. 

Bonaparte  visited  Havre  for  the  first  time  in  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
'idd  saw  its  capabilities  for  being  the  first  town  in  France  m  maritime  coro- 
iiierce,  and  the  best  roadstead  for  the  most  numerous  fleet.  He  again  visited  it 
.11  1810,  with  the  empress  Maria  Ix)ui8a.  To  him  Havre  owes  the  great  im- 
'•rovement  qf  its  port  and  its  public  works.  The  cocks  and  sluices,  on  a  pecu* 
iirtr  site  and  grsnd  scale,  are  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  public 
\i  orks.  The  docks  form  a  segment  of  a  vast  circle,  partly  embracing  the  town, 
\^  ith  the  quay  for  its  base.  In  these,  some  vessels  ready  for  sea,  others  with 
their  keels  up,  others  again  new  built  but  not  launched,  with  the  din  of  hammers 
rind  general  movement,  give  proof  of  active  and  extensive  commerce.  The 
^Hirc  consists  of  three  basins,  separated  by  four  sluices,  which  admit  the  pass- 
ii<S  of  two  frigates.  The  roadstead  of  Havre  is  capable  of  holding  the  whole 
navy  of  France,  and  may  be  entered  with  almost  any  wind.     Its  special  com- 
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build  a  prison  where  this  new  standeth."  The  history  of  this  latter  edifice 
offers  nothing  to  notice  but  what  is  of  a  painful  and  revolting  character.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  those  scenes  of  torture,  murder,  and  arbitrary  and  inhuman  con- 
finement, which  are  commonly  to  be  found  in  countries  which,  like  Italy,  have 
sutTered  under  the  rule  of  superstition  and  tyranny.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
HoUier,  in  his  Jounial  of  a  Tour  through  this  and  other  countries,  a  work  which 
strongly  exhibits  the  most  desirable  qualification  of  a  traveller — acute;  perse- 
vering, and  impartial  observation.  *'Our  next  walk  was  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
and  then  down  to  view  the  dungeons.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs  was,  without  ques- 
tion, a  very  correct  appellation  for  that  miserable  path  which  led  the  poor  un- 
fortunate objects  of  tyrannical  hatred  or  superstition  to  such  a  Tartarus  of  wo 
as  is  there  witnessed.  Descending  by  a  steep  and  narrow  stone  staircase,  just 
Hide  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time  to  walk,  we  arrived,  after  traversing 
a  passage  of  the  same  dimensions,  at  some  holes,  ranged  in  rows  along  tbis 
^.)rribly  confined  place,  and  withal  so  low  as  obliged  us  to  stoop  our  chins 
ii'-arly  to  our  knees  to  enter  them,  and,  when  in,  we  found  it  impossible  to  stand 
u^*right ;  some  of  them  were  all  but  dark,  the  greater  number  of  them  completely 
-o.  And  below  these  another  range,  inferior  in  every  sense,  more  close,  more 
irjthsome,  and  into  which  neither  the  light  nor  breath  of  heaven  could  possibly 
niter,  as  they  are  situated  below  the  level  of  the  canals.  Surely  the  poor  crea- 
tures destined  to  be  inmates  of  these  abodes  of  wretchedness  must,  on  entering 
tiicm,  have  bid  a  £nal  adieu  to  hope  in  this  world." 


AMSTERDAM. 

[Sm  page  386.] 

Ahstbrdam  was  originally  a  salt  marsh,  and  in  order  to  make  a  foundation 
f'tf  houses,  it  was  necessary  to  drive  large  piles  of  wood  or  rather  masts  through 
:i  layer  of  peat,  which  in  some  places  is  said  t^  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  thick.  The 
mature  of  the  soil  may  differ  somewhal  in  dififerent  parts ;  the  following  facts 
will  show  still  better  its  character.  In  1605,  a  well  was  dug  in  one  of  the  hos- 
:>itils  of  Amsterdam  (Oude  Mannen  en  vrouwen  Gasthius)  to  the  depth  of  232 
:  Mtch  feet.  After  seven  feet  pf  earth,  there  were  found  nine  feet  of  peat,  and 
..'leri  soft  clay,  sand,  earth,  clay  rather  hard,  and  earth,  altogether  making  fifty- 

•  >iie  feet  of  depth.     Then  came  ten  feet  of  sand,  in  which  stratum  the  piles  of 
Amsterdam  chiefiy  rest.     At  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  there  was  found  one  foot 

•  »f  pieces  of  peat.     Sand,  through  which  they  did  not  make  their  way,  was 
iMund  at  the  depth  of  232  feet. 

Such  is  the  substructure  of  a  town  which  now  contains  above  200,000  inha- 
bitants. The  streets  are  generally  in  straight  lines  along,  the  banks  of  the 
canals,  which  intersect  the  city ;  among  the  finest  are  the  Heeren  Graft  or 
f  f  ragt,  and  the  Keizers  Gragt,  both  of  which  are  magnificent  streets.  Those 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  without  foot-pavement.  The 
private  houses  are  nearly  all  of  brick,  painted  and  ornamented  with  different 
cr>lors.  The  Kalver  Straat  is  filled  with  shops  for  jewellery,  porcelain,  china, 
books,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  and  though  narrow,  this  defect  is 
compensated  by  the  rich  display  of  merchandise.  Several  of  the  streets  are 
lined  with  fine  rows  of  elms,  walnut-trees,  and  limes.  The  canals  within  the 
town,  or  gragt  en,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  are  so  numerous  that  the  city  is  divi- 
dt^'d  into  ninety  islands,  which  communicate  by  290  bridges :  the  Amstel  itself 
divider  the  town  itito  the  eastern  or  old,  and  western  or  new  part,  and  is  crossed 
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by  a  bridge,  the  Amstel-Bnig,  partly  built  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone,  with 
thirty-five  arches ;  it  is  about  610  English  feet  long,  sixty-four  and  a  half  wide, 
and  furnished  with  iron  balustrades.  Through  the  eleven  central  arches  large 
ships  pass.  Near  the  bridge  is  the  great  sluice,  (Amstelsluis,)  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  river  can  be  either  dammed  out,  or  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
city.  By  shutting  the  gates  the  course  of  the  Amstel  is  stopped,  and  the  country 
round  the  city  laid  under  water. 

Amsterdam  contains  thirteen  churches  for  the  reformed  religion,  one  English 
Presbyterian,  one  English  Episcopal,  one  of  the  Remonstrants,  three  Lutheran, 
two  Anabaptist,  one  of  the  United  Brethren,  sixteen  Catholic,  one  Armenian, 
ono  Greek,  6re  Jansenist,  one  Portuguese  and  one  German  Synagogue,  in  all 
forty-seven  places  of  worship,  or  one  for  every  4255  persons.  The  number  of 
charitable  institutions  is  considei'able. 

This  city  has  twelve  public  places,  but  not  one  of  them  is  either  large  or 
magnificent :  the  bogt  (bend)  of  the  Heerengragt.is  a  kind  of  circus  which  con- 
tains  some  of  the  best  houses  in  Amsterdam.  In  the  Dam  we  see  the  Stadkuis^ 
or  old  town-hall  of  Amsterdam,  built  of  Bremen  and  Bentheim  stone,  and  said 
to  rest  on  13,659  piles  of  wood  (Halma)  :  it  is  282  feet  long,  235  feet  deep, 
and  116  high,  and  crowned  with  a  tower.  The  interior  is  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  marble  statues  and  pictures,  which  attest  the  splendor  of  the  Amster* 
dam  merchant,  when  he  erecied  this  edifice  in  1648,  during  the  glorious  da3rs 
of  the  republic.  The  marble  hall  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  room  in  Europe,  being 
120  feet  long,  56  feet  broad,  and  98  feet  high.  Leuis  Bonaparte,  wno  had  a 
great  liking  for  palaces,  contrived  to  get  possession  of  this  when  he  was  king 
of  Holland,  and  the  present  royal  family  retain  it  as  a  palace.  The  Beurs^  or 
exchange,  is  a  large  old  building,  with  nothing  remarkable  except  the  concourse 
of  merchants  from  all  countries. 


THE  BOURSE— PARIS. 

[S«e  page  S88.] 

In  1724  the  exchange  of  Paris  was  first  established  in  the  H6tel  Mazarin. 
It  was  not  until  the  Emperor  Napoleon  directed  his  attention  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  capital  that  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  building  to  be  specially  de- 
Toted  to  the  meetings  of  persons  engaged  in  transactions  relating  to  the  public 
securities  and  to  commerce.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid 
March  24th,  1808 ;  but  it  was  eighteen  years  before  it  was  completed,  the  work 
having  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  political  events.  The  form  of  the 
Jioorse  is  a  parallelogram,  that  is,  having  a  square  form,  the  sides  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  ends.  The  fronts  of  the  Bourse  are  164  feet  in  br^hdth,  and 
the  length  of  the  sides  is  256  feet ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  sixty-four  Corinthian 
columns.  Each  front  is  supported  by  fourteen  columns,  and  each  side  by 
twenty, — reckoning  the  pillars  at  the  angles  twice  over.  They  are  elevated 
on  a  basement  of  about  8  feet  in  height,  and  in  height  are  32  feet.  The  colon- 
nades are  accessible  to  the  public  during  the  hours  of  business.  The  elevation 
Terminates  by  a  simple  entablature.  The  roof  is  made  of  copper  and  iron.  It 
IS  confessed  that  the  Bourse  has  scarcely  the  air  of  an  edifice  devoted  to  com- 
merce. It  was  erected  during  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  intention  of  the  architect  was  to  give  to  his  design  an  imposing  grandeur, 
and  to  produce  a  general  effect,  rather  than  to  excite  an  appropriate  idea  of  the 
objects  of  the  building.     The  convenience  of  the  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
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commercial  aatborities  has  perhaps  been  slightly  sacrificed ;  )>ut  undoubtedly 
the  Bourse  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  which  Pai^s  can  boast. 

The  hall  in  which  the  business  in  the  funds  is  transacted  is  ]  04  feet  in  length, 
and  59  feet  broad,  and  will  hold  2000  persons.  The  floor  is  paved  with  marble ; 
and  at  the  upper  end  is  a  space,  surrounded  by  a  circular  railing,  termed  the 
parquet^  which  is  the  place  where  the  agftns  de  change^  or  stocK-brokers,  as- 
semble, who  alone  have  the  power  of  negotiating  the  public  securities.  An 
arcade  on  each  side  of  the  hall  is  used  as  a  **  walk"  by  merchants  and  ship- 
owners; A  gallery  of  10  feet  wide  extends  round  the  hall,  and  a  staircase  on 
the  left  in  the  vestibule  leads  to  it.  From  this  gallery  there  is  an  excellent 
view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  speculators  below.  The  rooms  at  the  sides 
and  at  the  lower  end  are  appropriated  to  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  and  other 
authorized  commercial  bodies.  The  interior  of  the  hall,  the  roof  of  which 
slopes  toward  a  skylight^  is  embellished  with  sixteen  admirable  imitations  of 
marble  bass-reliefs,  five  being  on  each  side  and  three  at  each  end.  The  sub- 
jects are  as  follow : — the  Genius  of  French  Commerce  accepting  tribute  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  Europe ;  Asia ;  the  town  of  Nantes ;  that  of 
Rouen :  these  are  on  the  north  side.  In  front  of  the  public  entrance  is  a  repre- 
sentsiion  of  the  King  of  France  presenting  the  New  Exchange  to  the  city  of 
Paris ;  the  town  of  Lille ;  and  tbe  town  of  Bordeaux.  On  the  right  side :  the 
union  of  Commerce  and  the  Arts  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  : 
Africa ;  America ;  Lyons ;  Bayonne.  Above  the  entrance  ; — the  City  of  Paris 
receiving  from  the  Genius  of  the  Seine  and  the  Genius  of  the  Ourcq  the  fruits 
of  Abundance ;  Strasbourg  and  Marseilles.  Between  the  arcades  are  in- 
scribed, in  letters  of  bronze,  the  names  of  all  the  first  commercial  cities  in  the 
world. 


LONDON. 
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LovDoif ,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  opulent 
cities  in  the  world,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a  considerable  commercial  place 
in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Nero.  In  its  most  extensive  view,  as  the 
metropolis,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  five  great  portions,  viz.,  the  West 
End  of  the  Town,  the  East  End  of  the  Town,  Westminster  See,  and  the  Bo- 
rough. The  West  End  of  the  Town  is  popularly  regarded  as  extending  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Hyde  Park,  and  from  St.  James'  Park  to  Paddington.  This 
is  the  best  and  most  fashionable  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  town  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  fashionable  shops. 

The  City  includes  the  central  part,  and  is  the  great  emporium  of  commerce. 

The  East  End  of  the  Town  is  also  devoted  to  commerce,  ship  building, 
manufactures,  &e.  The  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  Deptford  to  Lam- 
beth, bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  East  End  of  the  Town,  being  occupied 
by  persons  engaged  in  commercial  and  maritime  concerns.  London  and  West- 
minster are  situated  in  Middlesex,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Thames. 
South wark  is  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  in  Surry. 

The  extent  of  the  whole,  from  Limehouse  and  Deptford,.  to  Millbank  and 
Vauxhall,  is  about  7  miles  ;  and  the  breadth  varies  from  3  to  5.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  metropolis,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  proceeded 
with  unprecedented  rapidity,  snd  covered  the  fields,  gardens,  and  marshes  in 
thoikricinity  o(  London,  with  new  squares  and  streets. 
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The  direction  of  the  principal  streets  accompanies  the  course  of  the  river 
Thames  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  cross  streets  run  mostly  in  a  transverse 
direction  from  north  to  south.  There  are  two  chief  lines  of  streets  from  west 
to  east ;  one  df  which  commences  at  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park,. and  under 
the  successive  names  of  Oxford  street,  St.  Giles',  llolborn.  Skinner  street, 
Newgate  street,  Cbeapside,  Gornhill,  and  Leadenhall  street,  is  continued  to 
White  Chapel  and  Mile  End,  on  the  Essex  road ;  the  other  begins  at  the  south 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  consists  -of  Piccadilly,  St.  James'  street,  Pall  Mall, 
Charing  Cross,  the  Strand,  Fleet  street,  Ludgate  Hill,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
Watling  street.  Cannon  street,  and  Tower  street ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  farther 
extended  two  miles  along  the  river  side,  in  Wapping.  The  streets  near  the 
river,  and  most  of  the  cross  ones  in  the  city,  are  very  narrow ;  the  broadest 
and  handsomest  are  to  the  north  of  Oxford  street  and  Holbom.  They  are  all 
well  paved  with  granite  stones,  (for  the  attempts  at  Macadamizing  have  not 
succeeded  in  London,)  and  on  each  side  with  flag  stones  for  the  convenience 
of  foot  passengers.  The  subterranean  works,  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  sewers,  drains,  water-pipes  and  gas-pipes, 
are  most  extensive.  The  houses  are  mostly  built,  of  brick,  of  a  pale  color. 
The  principal  squares  are  Grosvenor,  Portman,  Berkeley,  St.  James',  Hanover, 
Manchester,  Cavendish,  Bedford,  Russel,  Tavistock,  Bloomsbury,  Montague, 
Leicester,  BryansUm,  and  Finsbury  squares,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Among 
tiie  public  buildings,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  2,292 
(eet  ill  circumference,  and  340  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  is  inferior 
Co  none  in  Europe,  except  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome.  It  contains  monuments  of 
many  illustrious  individuals,  who  have  done  honor  to  their  country  by  their 
talents  or  their  virtues.  Westminster  Abbey  is  a  grand  specimen  of  Grothic 
architecture,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sebert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  in 
t)10.  Here  most  of  the  English  sovereigns  have  been  crowned,  and  many  of 
them  interred.  It.  contains,  also,  a  great  number  of  monuments,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  kings,  statesmen,  heroes,  poets,  and  persons  distinguished  by  genius, 
learning,  and  science.  The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  adjoining,  Leland  calls 
The  Wonder  of  the  World.  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  is  a  small  .church,  of 
exquisite  beauty,  the  master-piece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Bow  Church,  in 
Cbeapside,  St.  Bride's,  ia  Fleet  street,  St.  Dunstan's,  in  the  east,  and  several 
utbers,  are  worthy  of  notice  ;  but  the  far  greater  number  are  of  plain  and  ordi- 
nary architecture.  The  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
in  the  bills  of  mortality,  including  those  erected  under  the  recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment, amount  to  266.  There  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  meeting-houses 
for  Protestant  dissenters  of  all  persuasions,  30  foreign  Protestant  churches,  15 
H(»man  Catholic  chapels,  and  6  synagogues  for  the^  Jews.  Besides  the  royal 
palaces,  there  are  many  fine  houses  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  very  ancient,  but  the  founder  is  uncertain.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  a  deep  ditch.  Here  are  the  jewels  and 
omamenu  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  other  regalia,  and  the  menagerie  for 
foreign  birds  and  beasts.  The  Min\,  on  Tower  Hill,  is  a  very  elegant  modern 
building,  of  pure  Grecian  architecture.  The  bridges  are  a  great  ornament  to 
the  metropolis.  The  most  ancient,  London  bridge,  was  begun  in  1176,  and 
finished  in  1209.  The  length  of  it  was  915  feet.  The  number  of  arches  19, 
of  unequal  dimensions,  through  which,  in  consequence  of  their  narrowness  and 
clumsy  construction,  the  current  rushed  with  such  force  as  to  render  the  navi- 
gation extremely  dangerous.  This  clumsy  fabric  has  lately  been  removed,  and 
iu  place  supplied  by  the  New  London  bridge,  which  was  commenced  March 
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15,  1824,  and  completed  July  31,  1831.  This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
bridges  in  the  world,  being  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  unrivalled  in  the 
model  and  style  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  five  semi-elliptical  arches.  lu 
length  is  928  feet  from  the  extremities  of  the  abutments,  and  the  width  of  the 
road- way,  53  feet.  This  bridge  is  180  feet  higher  up  the  rirer  than  the  old 
one,  and  is  built  of  the  finest  granite.  The  quantity  of  stone  used  was  about 
120,000  tons.  The  expense  of  the  construction  was  borne  partly  by  the  city 
of  London,  and  partly  by  government ;  it  being,  like  the  old  one,  a  free  brids^e. 
Westminster  bridge  was  commenced  in  1739,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1750. 
It  is  1223  feet  in  length,  and  has  13  large,  and  two  small  Semicircular  arches. 
Biackfriars  bridge,  built  by  Mylne,  was  completed  in  1768.  Its  length  is  995 
feet ;  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  way,  28  ;  and  of  the  foot  paths,  7  feet  each. 
It  consists  of  9  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  100  feet  wide ;  aad 
b(ith  this  and  the  arch  on  each  side  are  wider  than  the  celebrated  Rialto.  &t 
Venice.  Waterloo  bridge,  commenced  in  1811,  and  opened  in  1816,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  which  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  is  one  of  tlw 
noblest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  9  arches,  each  120 
feet  span,  and  is  35  feet  elevation.  The  other  bridges  are  those  of  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  a  work  so  long  regarded  as  impracti- 
cable,  has  at  length  completely  reached  across  the  river,  a  distance  of 
1200  feet.  Among  the  other  public  buildings,  which  can  merely  be  eon* 
merated  here,  are  Westminster  Hall,  containing  the  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  and  adjoining  to  which  are  the  houses  of  lords  and  commoos; 
the  Guildhall  of  the  city ;  the  Sessions  House ;  the  Horse  Guards ;  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Admiralty,  at  Whitehall ;  the  noble'  collection  of  public 
offices  which  form  that  magnificent  structure  called  Somerset  House ;  the  Bri- 
tish Museum ;  the  Royal  Exchange ;  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  Excise  Office ; 
the  East  India  House  ;  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  Lord  Mayor ;  the  Monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  great  fire,  in  1666  ;  the  New  Post  Office,  in  St 
Martin's-le- Grand,  opened  in  September,  1829 ;  the  Stock  Exchange ;  the  New 
Custom  House ;  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in 
Mark  Lane,  in  1829  ;  the  Herald's  College,  and  the  halls  of  the  Tarions  city 
companies.  The  Adelphi  Terrace  is  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  for  the  noble 
view  which  it  aflbrds  of  the  river,  the  bridges,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
of  the  fine  hills  beyond  Lambeth  and  Southwark.  The  inns  of  court,  for  tke 
study  of  the  law  ;  the  colleges,  learned  societies,  and  public  seminaries ;  the 
noble  hospitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions  ;  the  public  places  of  diversioo, 
&c.,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  particularly  mentioned.  Such,  on  a  cursorr 
view  of  it,  is  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  extent  and  opulence  of 
which  many  causes  have  contributed.  The  brtmd  stream  of  the  Thames,  flow- 
ing between  London  and  Southwark,  continually  agitated  by  a  brisk  current  or 
a  rapid  tide,  brings  constant  supplies  of  fresh  air,  which  no  buildings  can  inter- 
cept. The  country  around,  especially  on  the  London  side,  is  nearly  open  to 
some  distance  ;  whence,  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  on  a  gravelly  soil 
it  is  kept  tolerably  dry  in  all  seasons,  and  affords  no  lodgement  for  stagnant  air  or 
water.  The  cleanliness  of  London,  as  well  as  its  supply  of  water,  is  generally 
aided  by  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  New  River,  with 
many  good  springs  within  the  city  itself,  farther  contributes  to  the  abundance  of 
that  necessary  element. 
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The  Leaning  Towers  of  Bologna. — These  curious  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture afford,  perhaps,  the*  most  striking  and  remarkable  examples  in  ex- 
istence of  that  important  principle  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  'Ukat  a  body 
tcill  be  suppartedj  or  will  stand,  provided  that  its  line  of  direction  fall  within  its 
base ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  common  phrase,  provided  it  keeps  its  balance.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  converse  of  this  principle  is  equally 
true,  "  that  a  body  will  fall  if  its  line  of  direction  fall  without  its  base ;"  in 
other  words,  if  it  lose  its  balance.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  the  reason  of  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember,  that  the  attraction 
of  gravitation,  or  tendency  to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  acts  equally 
on  all  parts  of  the  sam<}  body  around  which,  in  every  direction,  it  acts  equally. 
On  this  point  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  balanced;  this  is  the  centre  of 
gravity,  a,  fig.  1 ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
j>assing  through  the  base,  or  lowest  side  of  the  body,  is  the  line  of  direction  a 
F,  Hg.  I ;  if,  therefore,  this  line  fall  within  the  base,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  base,  and  the  body  is  balanced,  for  the  attraction  of  the  dark  part, 
B  D  E,  which  is  supported  by  the  base,  has  more  tendency  to  keep  the  body 
standing,  than  that  of  the  light  part  b  c  e,  which  is  unsupported  by  the  base,  has 
to  incline,  or  pull  it  down  ;  but  if,  as  in  fig.  2,  the  line  of  direction  fall  without 
tiie  base,  where  a  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  v  the  line  of  direction,  it  is 
clear  that  there  being  more  parts  of  the  body  unsupported  by  the  base  than 


tliose  which  are  supported,  or  b  c  s  being  larger  than  bob,  the  attraction  of 
!''ie  greater  part  will  overcome  that  of  the  lesser,  and  that  the«body  will  not  be 
(i.i lanced,  but  have  a  greater  tendency  to  fail  thail  to  stand.  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing explanation  may  make  this  im|)ortant  rule  more  intelligible.  The  power  of 
:wl  the  forces  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  acting  on  differetU  part^  of  a  body, 
IS  exactly  equal  to  that  of  one  force  acting  on  the  centre  of  gravity  only.  If, 
:i.r>refore,  this  point  be  supported,  the  whole  body  will  be  supported,  and  this 
can  only  be  the  case  when  the  line  of  direction  falls  within  the  base. 

It  has  been  found  by  ex})eriment,  that  most  lofty  buildings  of  any  antiquity 
Tire  slightly  inclined  from  the  perpendicular;  the  Monument  near  London  Bridge 
.  n  one  of  many  instances ;  but  the  Towers  at  Bologna  and  Pisa  in  Italy,  and  at 
I  '^erphilly,  Bridgenorth,  and  Corfe  Castle,  in  England,  are  the  most  remarkable. 
^^  e  are  indebted  to  that  elegant  periodical  work,  the  Landscape  Annual,  for  a 
:  •^  lutiful  view  of  those  at  Bologna.  They  were  probably  erected  by  private 
i.Aitiilies,  for  the  purposes  of  defence  in  the  d6S|)erate  feuds  and  civil  wars 
^K  tiich  SO  long  desoiaied  Italy,  and  rendered  buildings  such  as  these  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  their  possessors.     The  small  republics  of  Lombardy  were 
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continually  at  war  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Emperors  of  Germany ;  every 
city  was  divided  into  the  two  furious  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  (or 
the  parties  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ;)  and  every  street  (frequently  every 
family)  was  '*  divided  against  itself  by  the  quarrels  of  the  nobles, — the  Mon« 
tagues  and  Capulets  of  their  day ; — ^and  every  man's  house  was  indeed  his 
castle,  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  which  these  words  now  convey  to 
Ent^lish  ears.  The  taller  of  the  two,  that  of  the  Asinelli,  was  built  A.  D.  1109 ; 
it8  height  has  been  variously  stated  at  350,  377,  and  307  feet,  and  its  inclination 
at  a  few  inches,  and  at  3  feet  and  a  half.  It  has  no  external  beauty,  but  re« 
wards  the  traveller  for  a  tedious  ascent  of  500  steps,  by  an  extensive  view, 
u'hich  includes  the  neighboring  cities  of  Imola,  Ferrara,  and  Modena.  The 
tower  of  the  Garisendi  or  Garissuidi,  is  immortalized  by  Dante's  simile,  who 
compares  it  to  the  stooping  Giant  Antaeus ;  its  height  is  140  or  150  feet,  and  it 
deviates  7  or  8  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  The  woodwork  and  masonry  in- 
cline from  the  horizon,  which  fact  strongly  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Mont- 
f<iucon,  the  Antiquary,  of  the  correctness  of  which  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt; 
lie  says  its  inclination  was  "  caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  earth ;  some  went 
to  rum  when  it  slipped,  as  the  ground  on  the  inclined  side  was  not  so  .firm,  as 
niHv  be  said  of  the  other  towers  that  lean  ;  that  for  the  bells  of  St.  Mary  Zibenica, 
at  Venice,  leans ;  and  at  Ravenna,  and  between  Ferrara  and  Venice,  and  in  other 
jlices,  numerous  instances  may  be  found."  Of  the  leaning  towers  of  Italy,  this 
tower  is  second  only  to  that  of  Pisa,  in  the  greatness  of  its  deviation  from  the 
perpendicular,  but  is  inferior  in  this  point  to  that  of  Caerphilly  Castle,  whilst  in 
height  the  tower  of  Asinelli  soars  far  above  its  competitors  in  Italy  and  England. 


Cavrphillt  Castle,  Glamoroanshire. — ^The  roost  remarkable  leaning 
tower  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of  Caerphilly  Castle,  in  Glamorganshire  ;  indeed, 
in  proportion  to  its  height,  it  is  much  more  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  than 
&I1V  other  in  the  world  of  which  we  can  find  an  account,  for  it  is  between  70 
and  80  feet  high,  and  ]  1  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  rests  only  on  part  of 
i:s  south  side,  principally  by  the  strength  of  its  cement,  the  manner  of  making 
which  is  unknown  to  modern  masons,  except  to  a  partial  extent.  The  singu- 
1  tnty  of  its  position  is  best  observed  by  looking  at  it  from  the  inside,  or  from 
'hf  moat  immediately  underneath  it,  from  whence  the  effect  of  the  apparently 
:  .Au\S  mass  is  most  extraordinary.  The  castle,  of  which  this  tower  forms  a  part, 
^  la  built  about  A.  D.  1221 ;  that  which  previously  stood  on  the  same  spothavlig 
^en  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Welsh,  in  an  attempt  to  free  themselves  front 
:.<^  yoke  of  their  Norman  Conquerors.  It  is  inferior  in  extent  only  to  Windsor 
' '  i<<tle,  and  roust  have  been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  its 
\  ifious  outbuildings  and  fortifications  covering  nearly  eleven  acres ;  it  is  situa- 
te d  on  a  small  plain,  bounded  by  rising  ground  of  very  moderate  elevation,  about 
h\ue  miles  north  of  Cardiff.  It  is  still  a  noble  ruin,  and  the  great  hall  is  par- 
r.ciiiarly  worthy  of  notice.  The  fine  form  of  its  Gothic  windows,  and  the 
.-lustered  flying  pillars  which  project  from  different  sides  of  the  room,  and  from 
y^\tich  spring  the  vaulted  arches  of  the  roof,  give  an  uncommon  charm  to  the 
1  ,sti,e8s  of  its  proportions. 

The  cause  of  the  inclination  of  the  tower  alluded  to  is  not  a  little  singular. 
The  unfortunate  King  Edward  the  Second,  and  his  favorites  the  Spencers, 
^%  ere  here  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Queen  and  many  powerful  barons  in 
1:^j6.  The  defence  was  long  and  bravely  conducted,  and  the  besiegers  were 
parucularly  annoyed  by  metal  in  a  melted  state  being  thrown  down  on  them, 
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.  and  bis  Parliament.  Whether  they  were  mined  or  battered  is  not  certain. 
Corfe  Castle  was  bravely  defended  for  seme  time  by  Lady  Banks,  who,  although 
her  husband,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng^bnd,  waa  absent,  compelled  the  troops 
of  the  Parliament  to  ndse  the  siege ;  who  were  thus,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
our  best  modem  poets,  alluding  to  &e  defence  of  Saragossa, 

M  Foil'd  by  a  woiMii'tliaDdbeliHe  a  thattcrM  wall/* 

The  pesent  state  of  these  towers  is  not  without  its  moral ;  for,  in  recafling 
to  our  thoughts  times  happily  for  ns  gone  by,  when  the  fury  of  faction  and  the 
violence  of  civil  war  rent  the  kingdom  to  its  foundation,  disfiguring  and  distort* 
ing  what  they  yet  failed  to  destroy,  we  may  look  upon  such  rains  at  once  at 
monuments  of  the  past,  and  as  warmngs  for  the  future. 


The  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa. — ^The  height  of  this  remarkable  tower  it 
about  187  feet ;  it  is  ascended  by  355  steps,  and  contains  seven  bells.  It  stands 
alone,  unconnected  with  the  neighboring  buildings,  and  was  probably  intended 
as  an  ornamental  belfry.  It  is  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  rather  more 
than  fourteen  feet.  It  is  built  of  marble  and  granite,  and  has  eight  stories, 
formed  of  arches  supported  by  207  pillars,  and  divided  by  cornices.  Its  form 
and  proportions  are  graceful,  and  its  whole  appearance,  from  a  short  distance, 
is  remarkably  beautiful.  Whilst  approaching  the  city  (which  is  situated  On  an 
extensive  plain)  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  the  effect,  when  the  tower  it 
seen  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  between  two  others  which  are  perpendicular, 
is  so  striking,  that  the  spectator  feels  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
bis  senses.  It  was  erected  about  A.  D.  1174,  by  Wilhelmus,  or  WilHam,  a  Ger- 
man architect,  assisted  by  two  Pisans.  From  the  inclinatioa  of  the  stairs,  it 
seems  to  a  person  going  up  or  down  hastily  to  roll  like  a  ship.  This  beautiful 
structure,  notwithstanding  its  inclination,  seems  to  have  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time  with  more  than  usual  success,  as  it  has  now  stood  for  more  than  600 
years,  without  any  fissure,  or  the  sUghteal  perceptible  sign  of  decay.  Travel- 
iers,  antiquaries,  and  the  learned  in  general,  have  been  perplexed  and  divided 
in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  caase  of  the  inclination :  some  have  argued  in 
favor  of  its  being  accidental ;  others  have  merely  stated  the  different  opinions  on 
the  subject,  without  giving  their  own ;  whilst  Dr.  Arnott,  in  his  popolar  work 
«'  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,"  distinctly  says  that  it  was  bnilt  inUnii&nallf  in- 
clined, to  frighten  or  surprise. 

It  has  remained  for  the  accurate  observation  of  an  Engliri^  lady,  who  tnrveK 
led  in  Italy  a  few  years  ago,  to  set  the  question  at  rest  by  discovering  what  had 
4^  scaped  the  notice  of  so  many  learned  gentlemen.  "  In  that  part  of  Uie  Campo 
Santo,**  says  Mrs.  Stark,  *'  in  which  the  lifb  of  St.  Raoieri  is  painted,  we  see 
the  now  leaning  tower  upright,*^  These  paintungs  are  supposed  to  have  bean 
done  about  A.  D.  1300,  more  than  one  hundred  years  aAer  the  tower  was  erect- 
ed ;  to  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as  certain,  Aat  the  inclination  was  cant- 
ed by  the  graduid  sinking  of  the  earth,  as  in  all  the  other  instMices  in  Italy. 
'^I^hit  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  eircnmstances  of  the  lowett  row  of  pillsn 
being  #ttnk  deep  in  the  earth,  the  movldings  not  running  ptnUel  with  die  hori- 
zoa,  and  the  inclination  of  the  ataiya.  Very  aocntate  mod^  of  this  tower  are 
frequently  beautifully  made  in  alabaster  and  marUe.  With  thtte  obtei'yationt 
we  conelnde  the  subject  of  Leaning  Towmt. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  MONUMENTS. 

Templx  op  Sbobsta. — ^Twelre  leagues  west  of  Palermo,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  in  a  barren  and  truly  desolate  country,  the  traveller  will  obserre, 
at  the  base  of  *a  narrow  gorge,  numerous  blocks  of  stone,  where  he  can  still 
discern  traces  of  human  art,  but  which  give  no  intimation  as  to  what  might  have 
been  their  former  destination.     One  ruin,  however,  is  sufficiently  perfect  to 
authorize  the  opinion,  that  it  belonged  to  the  theatre.    These  ruins,  which  are 
now  vaguely  termed  Barbara,  are  all  that  remain  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cities  of  Sicily.     Founded  by  the  companions  of  iSneas,  and  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  its  Trojan  origin  by  the  names  of  Scamander  and  Simois,  given  to 
the  two  rivers  which  bathe  it  with  tkeir  waters,  Segesta,  sometimes  termed 
^gesta,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  era,  rivalled  even  Syracuse  in  grin- 
deur.    About  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Agathocles,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  to  punish  Segesta  for  taking  part  with  the  Carthaginians  against 
him,  destroyed  it :  the  walls  were  overtluxiwn,  the  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
and,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  horrid  event,  the  term,  "CITY  OF 
VENGEANCE,"  was  applied  to  the  ruins.     The  Segestians,  however,  had  so 
many  resources,  that  they  soon  effaced  all  traces  of  this  calamity,  a  new  city 
sprung  up,  and  resumed  its  rank  among  the  capitals  of  Italy. 

After  many  centuries  of  prosperity,  the  Segestians  were  committed  to  the 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Saracens,  and  this  time  the  injury  was  irreparal^e,  for 
Italy  was  now  exhausted.  But,  by  a  singular  contrast,  near  these  ruins  rises 
the  most  imposing,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  best-preserved  monument  of  Sicily. 

On  approaching  the  ruins  of  Segesta  from  the  sea,  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  tbs 
■barren  rocks,  and  the  absence  of  all  picturesque  beauty  in  the  landscape.     We 
look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  a  habitation,  when  suddenly,  on  the  summit  of  a 
far-distant  hill,  a  majestic  colonnade  is  observed.    This  building  stands  above 
Segesta,  on  a  promontory ;  its  form  is  that  of  a  regular  parallelogram,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  feet  long  by  seventy-three  feet  broad  j  it  is  composed  of 
thirty-six  columns,  twelve  of  which  are  placed  on  each  of  the  two  longest 
faces,  and  six  on  each  of  the  extremities.    These  columns  are  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  gradually  diminish  towards  the  top ;  they  are  twenty-eight  feet  high 
and  six  feet  in  diameter ;  they  support  an  entablature  about  eight  feet  bigh , 
which  is  ornamented  by  a  very  prominent  cornice.    At  the  two  exuremitiea,  the 
monument  presents  a  front,  the  angles  of  which  are  very  obtuse,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  space  existing  between  the  columns  was  ever  dosed, 
or  that  there  was  ever  any  interior  wittun  the  colonnade :  places  for  the  corni- 
ces of  the  roof,  liowever,  still  exist,  but  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  paTemettL 
there  are  now  no  traces.    The  material  used  in  the  construction  (^^tlns  build- 
ing is  common  limestone,  which  is  incrusted  with  shells ;  but  its  tint  is  a 
bright  yellow,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  veins,  so  that  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  columns  appear  to  be  formed  of  marble.    Its  state  of  preserradon  is 
extraordinary ;  the  sharp  edges  of  the  stones  are  yet  firm. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  lovers  of  antiquity  were  fearful  lest  tbe 
symptoms  of  decay  then  presented  by  this  building,  should  rob  them  of  this 
magnificent  monument  of  architecture ;  but,  happily,  remedies  were  applied  in 
time,  and  this  noble  specimen  of  art  was  preserved  without  being  disfigured  by 
modem  repairs. 

More  perfect  than  most  of  the  other  monuments  of  Sicily,  the  beantifiil  mia 
of  Segesta  seems  to  be  of  a  more  recent  date ;  but  it  is  more  ancient  than  naj 
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oiliera.  When  we  compare  it  with  other  niios,  we  fiDd  Ihu  the  architectnn  of 
it  is  tlilTerent  from  all  of  them ;  it  belong*  neither  to  the  Greek  nor  Roou 
school ;  and  hence,  we  must  look  for  its  origin  to  the  euliast  periods,  and  be- 
lieve that  tliis  noble  ediUce  was  built  by  the  descendants  of  the  coropaaioM 
of  lEneuB,  and  that  it  is  therefore  three  ihousiuid  years  old.  It  waa  dmibdm 
a  religious  edifice,  but  whether  consecrated  to  Venus,  Ceres,  or  Diana,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  ;  and  the  monument  ia  therefore  simply  lermsd  the  "Tnipk 
of  Segealtt." 


The  Temple  of  Concord  is  one  of  the  moat  perfect  niina  now  existing  on  ibt 
site  of  the  ancient  Agrigenium. 

AgriguTiium  was  much  renowned  among  the  ancients.  Different  atones  u* 
told  of  its  liniiidation ;  among  which  is  the  fabulous  tale,  that  DKdaln*,  wIm 
fled  lo  Sicily  from  the  resentment  of  Minos,  erected  it.  Its  situation  waa  pe- 
culiarly Kirong  and  imposing,  standing  aa  it  did  on  a  bare  and  precipitona  rock, 
1100  feet  atiove  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  tliia  military  advantage,  the  city  til- 
led those  of  a  commercial  nature,  being  near  to  the  sea,  whicb  aflbrded  tb« 
moans  of  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Enepe. 
The  soil  of  Agrigentum  was  very  fertile.  By  means  of  these  advantages,  ib« 
wealth  of  Agrigentum  became  very  great.  It  waa  therefore  conaidered  the  se- 
cond city  in  Sicily,  and  Polybius  says  that  it  aurpaased,  in  grandeur  of  appeii- 
ance,  on  account  of  its  many  temples  and  splendid  public  buildinga,  most  of  Ri 
contemporaries.  Among  the  most  magnificent  of  these  buildings,  were  the 
temples  of  Minerva,  of  Jupiter  Atabyris,  of  Hercules,  anil  of  Jupiter  Olympu; 
tlie  latter,  which  vied  in  size  and  grandeur  of  design  with  the  finest  boiUiBp 
of  Greece,  is  said  by  Diodoms  to  have  been  three  hundred  and  forty  fed 
long,  sixty  broad,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  high,  the  foundation  aot  beiai 
included,  wliich  was  itself  remarkable  for  tbe  immense  archea  upon  which  a 
sioud.  Thd  temple  waa  ornamented  with  admirable  sculpture.  But  a  war  pt*' 
vented  the  completion  of  it,  when  the  roof  only  remained  unfinished.  Keti 
tlie  city  was  an  artificial  lake,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  about  a  mile  in  drcaiL 
and  thirty  I'lel  deep  ;  Irom  which  fish  waa  obtained  in  abundance  for  the  pabbc 
feasts.  Swans  and  other  water-fowl  frequented  it.  Afterward,  the  mod  haTin* 
been  sulTcred  lo  accumulate  in  this  basin,  it  was  turned  into  a  remarkably  &aii- 
ful  vineyard.  Both  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  the  lake  were  the  vott 
of  a  number  of  Carthaginian  captives.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  were  aoted 
for  their  Itixurious  and  extraragant  habits.  Their  horses  were  also  bmooa. 
Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily,  it  fell,  wi^h  liulo  resiat- 
ance,  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  Diodoms  statea  the  popolatua,  io  as 
beat  days,  to  have  been  not  less  than  120,000  peisona. 


Temple  of  ScHos-MuKitr,  at  Ps&ir.— Pegu,  (he  fonner  c^tal  of  the  kiaf 
dom  of  tliai-  name,  was  formerly  a  large  and  magnificent  city :  in  1757,  bo" 
ever,  it  waa  attacked  by  the  Burmese  conqueror,  Alompra,  who  destroyed  it. 
dispersed  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  led  the  others  away  captive.  Tbr 
numerous  temples  of  Pegu,  were  the  only  buildings  which  were  left ;  altbwifb 
the  city  was  rebuilt  io  1790,  all  these  edifices  were  neglected,  except  the  grc' 
temple  of  ^choe-Madou  or  the  god  of  gold,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  loflieat  aad 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  Asia,  curious  from  the  charactei  of  its  archue^ 
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sav&geB.  Fortanately,  tliay  had  been  joinecl  by  u  old  pluiier,  wlia  kaaw  nm^ 
of  tho  Indian  tongue  and  disposition  to  persuade  the  chiefa  not  to  auack  ibt 
patty  till  morning.  At  daybreak,  some  of  the  aavagea  made  their  appeanoec, 
but  stood  awhile  at  a  distance.  At  Isat  one  of  them  hdd  out  a  baaa,  and  ib« 
pilgrims  aent  a  man  with  b  biscuit  to  exchange  for  it,  and  thna  a  friendly  inui- 
course  was  established.  Notlikingtheneighborhood,  however,  they  deuaadtd 
the  river  again,  and  an  exploring  party  having  diacOTored  aome  goo^  paitun 
at  Maitapau,  (present  Dorcheatei,)  they  settled  there. 

The  neighboring  peninaula  of  Shawmut  (now  Boston)  was  destined  to  bailM 
principal  Bectlement,  and  Dorchester  is  at  this  day  a  rural  suburb  of  the  espiul 
of  New  England.  The  fort  which  crowns  its  summit  (from  which  otn  vis*  it 
taken]  is  the  scene  of  vi  import&nt  chapter  in  the  hiatory  of  the  Revoltttioa. 

tloaton  had  been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  British  army  under  GnenI 
Gage,  who  sailed  for  England  in  October,  1776,  leaving  General  H«wa  in 
command.  After  the  battle  of  Bunker'a  Hill,  both  armies  remained  qmal  im 
several  mmiiha  ;  General  Washington  occupying  both  sides  of  th«  Charles  rim 
with  about  fourteen  thousand  men  ;  and  the  English  besieged  in  their  qnuun 
within  the  town,  amusing  themselves  with  private  theatricals  in  Faneul  HA 
varied  occasionally  with  feats  of  horsemanship  from  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  *ba 
had  turned  the  old  South  Church  into  a  circua.  Aa  the  cold  became  aeiBif, 
the  North  "  meeting-house,"  an  immense  wooden  building,  was  torn  down  lod 
consumed  for  iiiel,  and  the  stddiera  had  made  a  faolyday  (^  felling  a  giguut 
liberiy-tree  for  the  same  purpose. 

Wasbingioa  becuue  impatient  of  this  inactive  situation ;  and  as  soon  a  ibe 
ice  in  the  bay  and  river  became  firm  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  tn)opt,li« 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  proposed  an  attack  on  Boston-  The  opinion  igtitf 
the  roeasure  was  unanimous,  and  he  reluctantly  Abandoned  it.  He  soon  a^i 
determined  to  take  possesaion  of  Dorchester  Heights,  which  command  bodi 
harbor  and  town — a  step  which  he  knew  must  bring  on  a  general  action,  duhni 
whicli  be  intended  to  cross  over  to  Cambridge  with  a  few  chosen  men,  ud 
force  an  eriiranca  into  the  town.  During  the  two  or  three  preceding  nigfau,  b« 
bombarded  tha  town  heavily  from  bis  camp,  to  divert  the  attention  of  ibe  gun- 
Bun  ;  and  on  ibe  night  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  large  detachment  took  poseeuioB 
of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  immediately  commenced  throwing  up  an  tntrcncb- 
ment.  The  night  was  mild,  but  the  ground  was  frozen  almost  impeneinhlr 
hard  ;  and  it  was  with  excessive  labor  that  a  sufficient  bulwark  was  prMCPuJ 
by  daylight,  to  cover  them  from  the  ihoi  of  the  enemy. 

The  murning  broke — and  a  thin  haze,  which  magnified  the  size  of  the  woiit. 
overspread  the  landscape.  The  astonishment  of  General  Howe,  at  diseeraULl 
this  plianiom  fortification  looming  up  through  the  mist,  upon  heights  which  M 
been  bare  and  desolate  at  sunset,  was  without  bounds.  The  position  wu  m 
commanding,  that  the  town  could  not  be  held  unless  the  Americans  were  die 
lodged ;  but  this  seemed,  from  the  advantages  of  the  ground  in  favor  of  ifw 
Provincial)!,  next  to  impoaaible.  The  British  commander  undertook  it  ^'^ 
great  spirit,  and  two  thousand  troops  were  embarked  on  the  same  day  to  cm*, 
the  harbor  to  the  sltaok.  The  tranaporta  fell  down  to  the  Castle,  a  email  i*lid 
just  below  the  town ;  but  a  tremendoua  atorm  auapended  their  opentioa'- 
I'he  next  day  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  thought  adviaable  to  f*" 
cuale  the  town  immediately.  The  provincials  went  on  completing  iheir  forvfr 
cations,  undisturbed  i  and  in  a  few  days  General  Howe  embarked  with  all  bu 
forces,  accompanied  by  those  Americaps  who  adhered  to  the  royal  oamB.  Tbi 
embarkaiiou  cammenced  at  four  in  tha  morning  of  the  17th  of  Mvch,  and  •< 
ten  io  the  foreaoon  Qeneral  Washington  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  hi* 
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nxmy.  The  Englith  fleet  sailed  for  HalUk^  They  were  teothoDmidfllraiis, 
includinip  the  marines ;  and  left  stores  to  the  value  of  JB30,000,  with  ssTenl 
pieces  or  cannon,  mortars,  ice.  &c. 

The  view  of  Boston  from  these  heights  is  rery  coaunanding*  The  bay, 
with  its  fortified  islands,  stretches  away  to  the  rij^t,  heaatifol  irom  its  shipe 
add  from  the  brightness  of  its  water;  the  city,  clustering  upon  its  heighu^nses^ 
in  graceful  lines  to  the  pinnacled  State  House ;  and  the  country  to  the  kft  is  all' 
that  is  lovely  in  cultivation,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  gay  and  thrifty-lookiog 
villages.  The  calenture  of  speculation  has  reached  its  height  in  America; 
and  Dorchester,  Uke  other  places,  is  laid  out  in  lots,  and  busy  with  the  builden 
of  fancy  cottages  and  hotels.  If  calculation  has  not  overreached  itsell^  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  will  soon  sparkle  with  villas  on  evexy  hillside  within  tlie 
horizon. 


MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON. 

This  has  been  pronounced  the  finest  building  in  the  State.  It  standi  on  a 
small  eminence  open  to  the  south,  east,  and  west.  It  is  one  hundred  and  nztj- 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-four  in  its  greatest  breadth,  having  a  poitico  of 
eight  Ionic  columns  in  front.  It  is  built  of  Chelmsford  granite,  the  colamns  and 
their  capitals  being  of  the  same  material.  In  the  centre  of  the  two  principil 
stories  are  the  rooms  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  institution.  Above  these  ia  tbe 
operating  theatre,  which  is  lighted  from  the  dome.  The  wings  of  the  boildiaf 
are  divided  into  wards  and  sick-rooms.  The  staircase  and  floorinp  of  ih« 
entries  are  of  stone.  The  whole  house  is  supplied  with  heat  by  air-flues  fmm 
furnaces,  and  with  water  by  pipes  and  a  forcing-pump.  The  beautiful  hiUt 
which  surround  Boston  are  seen  from  every  part  of  the  building,  and  the  grooads 
on  the  southwest  are  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  premises  haTe 
been  improved  by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  eitea- 
sion  of  tne  gravel  walks  for  those  patients  whose  health  will  admit  of  ezerdse 
in  the  open  air. 

Tow«rd  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  gentleman  died  in  BosCon,  leaving  a 
bequest  in  his  wiU  of  five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  building  of  an  hospital. 
This  circumstance  was  attended  with  the  beneficial  efiect  of  awakening  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject.  Nothing,  however,  was  eflfocted  before 
August,  1810,  when  two  physicians  living  in  Boston  addressed  a  circular,  in 
which  the  advantages  of  an  hospital  were  stated,  to  several  gentlemen  of  Boatoo. 
possessed  of  ample  fortunes,  and  disposed  to  contribute  to  institutions  in  which 
the  public  good  was  concerned.  In  the  beginning  of  1811,  fifty-eix  gentlemea, 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  were  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Their  charter  allowed  the  corporatioa 
to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  thirqr  thousand  dollars  yeariy  income.  It  also 
granted  to  Uie  Hospital  a  fee-simple  in  the  estate  of  the  old  Province-Houae, 
on  the  condition  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  shodd  be  raised  by  sub8cn{>- 
tion  within  ten  yeara.  Little  exertion  was  made  before  the  antnoin  of  1816, 
when  a  subscription  was  commenced  that  was  att^ied  with  uncommon  suc- 
cess. In  the  towns  of  Boston,  Salem,  nymonth,  Chaiieslown,  Hingham,  and 
Chelsea,  (including  a  few  subscriptions  in  some  odMr  towns,)  1047  individuals 
snbecribea  either  lo  the  Hospital  or  the  A^um  for  the  insane.  More  than  two 
Imadred  of  tlMse  eoalrihvled  oiie  handled  doUais  or  BOie,  and  sevwal  firom  ant 
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thousand  10  five  tboosind,  uid  on«,  twen^  thouMad  doDin. 

equal  and  larger  antouDts  have  since  been  nude,  which  have  increued  the  (nodi 

of  (his  institution,  for  immediate  use  and  permanent  stock,  to  a  gisater  nm 

than  any  oihet  of  our  instilutions  has  realized,  excepting  the  UiuTeniiy  ii 

Cambridge. 

In  1816  the  Trnstees  purchaaed  the  estate  at  Chaiieatoirn  bekmgisg  to  iba 
laie  Mr.  Barrel,  formerly  called  Poplar  Grove,  and  have  there  built  two  brick 
houaes,  benides  the  requisite  out-houses,  for  an  Insane  Hoepitsl.  Id  lB17,tbcy 
purchased  Tour  acres  ia  a  field  at  the  west  end  of  Boston,  called  Prioce's  Fu- 
ture, and  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1818,  the  comer  alone  of  the  present  Ho*- 
piial  was  there  laid,  in  the  presence  of  many  pereons  of  great  dignity  in  pidilic 
life,  and  a  numerous  assemblage  of  citizens.  The  civil,  religious,  and  masouc 
services  were  performed  with  such  impressive  pomp,  as  rendered  the  whole 
scene  truly  solemn  and  interesting.  This  building  wu  so  far  completed  on  ik 
first  of  Scpleiaber,  1831,  as  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  paiienu. 


FANEUIL  HALL,  BOSTON. 

FArfEiriL  Hall  was  erected  in  1742,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Peter  Ptnnil, 
Esq,  and  generously  given  to  the  town;  the  basement  for  a  market,  «iUi  t 
spacious  and  raost  beautiful  hall,  and  other  convenient  rooms  abofe,  for  the  ic- 
cummodaiion  of  the  citizens  on  all  public  occasions.  The  building  was  tlin 
one  hundred  feet  by  forty  ;  and  the  hall  capable  of  holding  two  tboosand  peo- 
ple, or  more.  This  fine  and  convenient  building  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1761, 
excepting  the  brick  walla  :  but  the  town  voted  to  rebuild  it  immediately.  Mt. 
Faneuil  had  then  been  dead  several  years.  In  1805,  it  was  enlarged  by  the  ti- 
dition  of  another  story,  and  of  forty  feet  to  the  width,  thus  making  it  eighty  fto 
wide.  Titers  is  a  cupola  On  the  building,  from  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  hir- 
bor  of  BuElon.  The  hall  is  about  eighty  feet  square,  ajtd  twenty-eight  feet  it 
height ;  with  galleries  on  three  sides  supported  by  Doric  coliunne.  Atthc'Mi 
end,  the  wall  is  ornamented  with  a  good  full-length  likeness  of  Peter  FanriiiL 
of  General  Washington,  Goverior  John  Hancock,  General  Henry  Knoi.  u^ 
others  ;  and  a  bust  of  President  John  Adams.  Ths  lower  part  of  the  bniMiii; 
is  no  longer  ased  as  a  market ;  a  large  end  elegant  one  having  been  erected  t< 
the  city  lor  that  purpose  in  1827.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  stands  one  o! 
thoaeold.  B.niiquated,  "many-covered, gablo'ended, top-heavy" old honseswhict 
cunstiiuled  the  compact  centre  of  Boston  in  the  daya  of  the  old  Sn^ish  go'* 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


This  elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  situated  in  Boston,  on  elevated  ground  ad- 
joining (he  Common,  and  near  the  centre  of  this  ancient  and  doorishing  atf- 
was  erected  In  1795.  The  comer-atone  was  laid  on  the  Fourth  of  Jaly,byihe 
venerable  and  patriotic  Samuel  Adams,  then  Chief  Magistrate  of  Maseacbosetu, 
(assisted  by  Paul  Revere,  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  MaiKnia.)  He  ■«- 
oeoded  Gov,  Hancock,  who  died  in  October,  1793. 
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Tho  kH  was  pmrcliased  by  the  town  of  Boston  of  the  heirs  of  Got.  Hancock, 
at  four  thoosand  dollars.  The  building  was  not  finished  and  occupied  by  the 
Legislature  till  January,  1798 ;  when  the  members  of  the  Greneral  Court  walked 
in  procession  from  the  Old  State  House  at  the  head  of  State  street,  and  the  new 
edifice  was  dedicated  by  solemn  prayer  to  Almighty  Grod.  The  Old  State 
House,  so  called  from  the  time  of  buUding  the  oth^r,  was  long  the  place  in 
which  the  General  Court  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  was  holden. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  present  capitol  was  brought  to  the  spot  by  fifteen 
white  horses,  at  that  time  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  The  building  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions,  and  is  the  principal  object  visible 
when  the  city  is  first  seen  by  those  who  visit  it.  The  form  is  oblong,  being 
one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  in  front,  and  aixty-one  feet  deep.  The 
height  of  the  building,  including  the  dome,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  and  the 
foundation  is  about  that  height  above  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  bay.  *<  It  con- 
si  :$ta  externally  of  a  basement  story,  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  principal  story, 
thirty  feet  high.  This,  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  is  covered  with  an  attic  sixty 
feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pediment.  Immediate- 
ly above  arises  the  dome,  fif^  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  in  height ;  the 
whole  terminating  with  an  elegant  circular  lantern,  which  supports  a  pine  cone. 
The  basement  story  is  finished  in  a  plain  style  on  the  vrings,  with  sqoar^ win- 
do  we.  The  centre  is  ninety-four  feet  in  length,  and  formed  of  arches  which 
j)roject  fourteen  feet,  and  make  a  covered  walk  below,  and  support  a  colonnade 
oi*  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  extent  above. 

The  largest  room  is  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  second  story,  and  is  occupied 
19  the  Representatives'  Chamber :  it  will  accommodate  &re  hundred  members. 
Tlie  Senate  Chamber  is  also  in  the  second  story,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  being  sixty  feet  by  fifly.  On  the  west  end  is  a  large  room  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council,  with  a  convenient  ante- 
viiarober. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  State  House  is  very  extensive  and  variegated ; 
perhaps  nothing  in  the  country  is  superior  to  it.  To  the  east  appears  the  bay 
cutd  harbor  of  Boston,  interspersed  with  beautiful  islands ;  and  in  the  distance 
beyond,  the  wide  extended  ocean.  To  the  north  the  eye  is  met  by  Charles- 
(own,  with  its  interesting  and  memorable  heights,  and  the  Navy  Yard  of  the 
I  iiited  States ;  the  towns  of  Chelsea,  Maiden,  and  Medford,  and  other  villages, 
and  the  natural  forests,  mingling  in  the  distant  horizon.  To  the  west  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  Charles  river  and  bay,  the  ancient  town  of  Cambridge,  rendered 
\*^nerable  for  the  University,  now  two  centuries  old;  of  the  flourishing  villagea 
of  Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  a  large  glass- 
tuanufacturing  establishment ;  of  the  highly-cultivated  towns  of  Brighton,  Brook- 
liiie,  and  Newton ;  and  to  the  south  is  Roxbury,  which  seems  to  be  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  Boston;  Dorchester,  a  fine,  rich  agricultural  town,  with  Milton  and 
Quincy  beyond ;  and  still  farther  south,  the  Blue  Hills,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miies,  which  seem  to  boimd  the  prospect. 


BUNKER'S  HILL  MONUMENT. 

CSm|h«416.] 

Oif  another  page  is  a  representation  of  the  Monument  now  completed  at 
Charlestown,  Maaa.,  in  commemoration  of  a  battle,  upon  its.  very  grounds,  the 
most  bloody  in  its  details,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  in  its  Gonsequencesi  of 
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any  that  took  place  during  the  Revolution.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  day 
ot  June,  1775.  Just  fifty  years  after,  viz.,  on  the  ]  7th  of  June,  1825,  the  corner 
stone  of  this  Obelisk  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  Lafayette,  and 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectators  who  had  assembled  from  all  quarters  to 
witness  the  interesting  ceremonies.  The  foundation,  50  feet  in  diameter,  was 
found  insufficiently  deep  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  frost,  and  was  therefore 
taken  up,  sunk,  and  relaid  again  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1827. 

The  obelisk  is  220  feet  in  height,  30  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at 
lop,  with  internal  spiral  stairs  ascending  the  whole  height.  This  monument  is 
tiie  highest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  said  to  be  not  much  lower  than  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids. 

it  is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  eighty  courses  high,  each  course  two  feet  and 
ei^ht  inches  in  width.  The  whole  weight  of  the  monument  is  estimated  at 
7000  tons.  The  lot  of  ground  upon  which  it  stands,  comprising  fifteen  acres, 
co6t  the  Society  $24,000. 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

[SMpitgM  490,431.] 

Ths  ancient  island  of  Manhattan  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  sixteen  miles  from  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  fiAeen  miles 
long.     Thia  island  is  now  occupied  by  a  town  which  enjoys  a  notorious  cele- 
brity ms  the  great  city  of  New  York.    The  reader  may  have  personal  know- 
lt*(l^e  of  its  character,  as  a  dusty,  smoky,  noisy,  busy,  great,  and  mighty  metro- 
pohs — ^grown  indeed,  as  we  intend  to  show,  from  "  a  dapper  little^wn"  to  be 
the  acknowledged  emporium  of  the  western  hemisphere.     You  may  have  seen 
its  fine  buildings,  its  long  streets  and  handsome  **  places,"  its  dense  throngs  of 
inhabitants,  its  immense  shipping,  and  its  enormous  trade.     You  have  observed 
on  one  hand  the  princely  dwelling,  the  costly  equipage,  and  the  splendid  **ap- 
jx^arances ;"  and  on  the  other  the  8(](ualid  hut  of  poverty,  of  filth,  of  vice,  and 
ot  extreme  misery  and  degradation.     You  have  perceived  the  eddying  throngs, 
^'.'uliering  and  whirhng,  scattering  and  hurrying  hirher  and  thither  in  the  activi- 
ty of  commercial  pursuits,  and  may  have  been  confused  by  the  never-ending 
ti;rhulence  and  commotion,  the  hundreds  of  mingled  notes  and  noises  which  are 
ever  arising  from  the  multifarious  trades  and  occupations  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifiy  thousand  inhabitants.     As  you  have  mingled  in  the  crowds  of  people, 
Vdu  may  sometimes  have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  town, 
Huii  have  stopped  to  question  whether  you  were  in  an  oriental,  a  European,  or 
an  American  city.     You  may  meet  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Austrians, 
.sh'lss,  Germans  and  Russians,  Chinese,  Jews,  Turks,  Africans  and  Portuguese, 
Lnirlish,  Southrons  and  Yankees,  all  cpmmingling  in  the  same  hour,  in  the 
^ame  street,  and  in  the  same  scene,  and  all  of  whom  perhaps  are  numbered  in 
the  census  of  this  great  metropolis.     Yet  nothing  is  fixed,  nothing  is  perma- 
n(*n:ly  settled — all  is  moving  and  removing,  organizing  and  disorganizing,  build- 
ing up  and  tearing  down — the  ever  active  spirit  of  change  seems  to  pervade  all 
rt<i(jies,  all  things,  and  all  places.     The  expanding  and  growing  town  forcibly 
rcimiids  you  of  a  burly  young  landlady,  '*  who  grows  too  fast  for  her  garments, 
in   8pite  of  all  the  tucks,  and  drawing-strings,  and  broad  plaits,  made  'to  let 
out/  "      Indeed,  you  will  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  present  vaAness  and 
;M»pu1ou8ness  of  the  city,  the  extending  business,  the  multiplying  population,  and 
':.e   ()ervading  and  untiring  spirit  of  enterprise,  indicate  that  the  period  is  not 
;f  mote  when  the  whole  inland  will  be  overgrown  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants. 

27 
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approached  the  fort  in  August  following,  and  after  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
winch  took  place  with  little  resistance,  continued  for  a  short  time  in  the  North 
river.  When  it  returned  to  Holland,  the  "  fregatt  Zee-hond,"  commanded  b)'- 
(apt.  Evertsen,  and  the  Surrinam,  a  44-gun  ship  under  the  control  of  Gov. 
Culve,  were  left,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  burgomasters,  for  the  protection  of  the 
cliv. 

\' "js.'ls,  as  the  "  Snaeaw,  and  the  City  Leghter."    When  foreij^  vessels  arrived,  all  the  "  skippers, 

-;M|'iiirs,and  hoatsinen  in  the  city,"  were  commanded  to  secure  themselves  under  the  stern  of  the 

i.rinaiu,  under  i>enalty  of  having  all  their  vessels  burnt.     In  the  lime  of  Van  Twiller  and  Kieft, 

1' .[  I'M-  vt'ssels  arrived  ;  but  during  Siuyvesanl's  administration  the  arrivals  were  quite  numerous. 

B.  The  flag  staff.     When  vessels  arrived  the  flag  was  hoisted. 

C.  Fori  Amsterdam,  called  James  Fort  by  the  English.     In  1673.  it  was  "  Fort  William  Hen- 
1'"  k."    It  WIS  erected  in  1635,  by  Gov.  Van  Twiller,  neglected  by  Kief^.  repaired  and  surrounded 

va  stone  wall  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant, and  demolished  and  the  ground  levelled  in  1790  and  '91.    It' 
"  ^  ^ttuiitcd  directly  south  of  the  Bowling  Green,  on  high  ground,  was  a  regular  square,  with  four 

:Mion<i,  two  gates,  and  forty-two  cannon. 

i).  The  stone  prison  house,  or  jail. 

K.  Gerffrrm^rde  Kerch.    The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  was  erected  within  the  fort  by  Governor 
^  '  ir,  in  1642,  the  first  church  on  this  island.    It  was  of  stone,  and  covered  with  oak  shingles, 

I  li,  e.\pt.)sed  to  the  weather^  soon  resembled  slate.    The  manner  in  which  ihis  chureh  was 
■    ';l'd  IS  thus  related  by  Captam  David  Pietersz  de  Vriez,  who  performed  three  voyages  to  New 
riands,  and  attempted  a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  and  another  on  Staten  Island : — "  As  I  was 


• .  ,vho  now  might  take  lodgings  there.    I  told  him  this  was  very  good  for  travellers,  but  that  we 

ii'.d  very  badly  a  church  for  our  jieople.     It  was  a  shame  that  when  the  English  passed,  they 

^     \A  see  nothing  but  a  mean  barfiy  in  which  we  performed  our  worship ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first 

_'  that  they  in  New  Eui^laud  did,  when  they  had  built  tine  dwellings,  was  to  erect  a  tine  church: 

"    -'ji^ht  to  do  the  same,  it  being  supposed  that  the  West  India  Company  were  very  zealous  in  pro- 

•i:t^'  the  Reformed  Church  (Calviaist)  against  the  Spanish  tyranny,  that  we  had  good  materials 

A.  tine  oak  wood,  fine  building  stone,  good  lime  made  of  oyster  shells,  being  better  than  our  lime 

•  H  'ihirid.     Kieft  asked  me  then  who  would  like  to  attend  to  this  building?     I  replied,  the  lovers 
I  '!.♦•  reformed  religion,  as  certainly  some  of  them  could  be  found.     He  told  me  that  he  supposed 

'•\vi  if  was  one  of  them,  as  I  made  the  proposition,  and  he  supposed  I  could  contribute  a  hundred 

'.-rs  I     I  replied  that  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  that  as  he  was  governor,  he  should  be  the  first.     We 

I  elected  Jochcui  Pietersz  Kuyter,  who  having  a  set  of  good  hands,  would  soon  procure  good 

. ')  r,  he  being  also  a  devout  Calvinist.    We  eiected  also  Jan  Claesz  Danien,  because  he  fived 

ir  i!u»  fort,  and  thus  we  four  *  kerk  meesters*  formed  the  first  consistory  to  superintend  the  build- 

.   "f  the  church.    The  governor  should  furnish  a  few  thousand  gilders  of  the  company's  money, 

'  v»uil(l  try  to  raise  the  remaindor  by  subscription.    The  church  should  be  built  in  the  fort,  where 

A  '  liil  be  free  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.    The  building  was  soon  started  of  stone,  and 

i^  tovercd  by  English  carjienters  with  slate,  split  of  oak  wood."    The  building  was  72  feet 

I'.  .')2  broad,  and  16  feet  high,  and  cost  upward  of  £116.    The  town  belL  was  removed  to  this 

'  h.  and  was  appropriated  for  a  variety  of  singular  uses. 

i.    1  he  governor  s  house,  built  by  Van  Twiller,  partly  of  logs  and  brick.    The  secretary's  office 

'^  at  (he  north  gate,  at  the  north-east  bastion  of  the  fort.    From  this  oflTice  the  first  post.rider 

"'-i,  in  the  commencement  of  this  year,  (1673,)  to  go  once  a  month  "  to  B<iston,  and  Hartford, 

■'.«  «ticut,  and  other  places  along  the  road."    "  In  obedience  to  his  sacred  majesty's  commands, 

♦  i.j«»ynes  all  his  sunjects,  in  tfieir  distinct  colon>t^s,  to  enter  into  a  strict  allyance  and  corres- 

tii  y  with  each  other,  as  likewise  for  the  advancern»'nt  of  negotiation,  trade,  and  civill  commerce, 

•r  a  more  speedy  intelligence  and  dispatch  of  affayres,"  the  messenger  was  appointed  to  nro- 

.  Mfi  the  first  of  January  of  this  year.     It  was  accordingly  proclaimetl,  that  "  If  any,  therefore, 

"  any  letters  or  small  portable  goods  to  bee  conveyed  to  Hartford,  Connecticott,  Boston,  or  any 

•  r  parts  in  the  road,  they  shall  bee  carefully  delivered  according  to  the  directions,  by  a  sworne 
•-'  'iirvr  aiid  post,  who  is  purposely  employed  in  that  atfayre." 

..   "J  ije  maiirazines  or  public  store-houses,  or  Par A*-/iw yarn  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 

•  h>nii  patr(MDns"  of  tnis  city,  were  situated  in  yVinckel  straety  now  Stone  street. 
I'    71. e  weit^h,  or  balance,  erected  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  and  the  standard  weights  and  measures 
:  .n  the  halance-house,  were  accordingto  those  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

!.'.••   Ueeren  Grachtj  or  Gentleman's  Canal,  now  Br(»ad  street.    It  was  called  the  Moat,  iii 

"  s  Time,  and  the  Great  Dyke,  at  the  cloj»c  of  the  English  Gov.  Lovelace's  administration,  when 

^  r  li-aried,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  paved.    It  was  tillod  up  in  1676.     Near  the  Heeren  (Jracht, 

i-  Si  ha  pen-wry  y  or  sheep  pasture.    From  the  Heeren  Gracht  to  the  Stadt-huySf  was  Uoog  straety 

•^  ''it  Huya,  State  House  or  City  Hall,  denominated  also  Stadt'Kerherf(,  or  City  Tavern,  situ- 

■    i'  1 1:<»  ccinier  of  H()i)g  straet,  now  Pearl  stroei.     In  this  ccK-bratcd  building,  the  most  memorable 

'  -  «'l  ih«»  colony  were  discussed  and  transacted.     The  first  public  school  was  held  in  this  house 

-  ,  It  was  occupied  also  as  a  court-house.     During  the  civil  war  b<'tween  the  house  of  Bayard 

*.'  i^lcr,  our  colonial  York  and  Lancaster,  one  party  held  pos&cb&ion  of  this  house,  and  retunic4 
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The  council  of  wu  of  th«  conquerors  immediately  transfeTTed  iu  leuioni 
from  the  lleetto  Fort  Williim  Heiidrick.  They  organized  ihemselTea  irno  l 
military  tribunal  of  supreme  authority,  and  cominenced  remodelling  the  goiem- 
meot  or  the  city,  in  coriformity  to  its  ancient  cualomEt,  and  the  exigency  of  vh« 
period.  They  accordingly  re-established  the  order  of  schout  buTgomuiers  ind 
■cbepcns  ^  but  retained  the  office  of  mayor,  adding  to  it  that  of  auditor  of  ih< 
military  council.  At  a  call  of  the  citixens,  a  sheritf,  six  burgomaatera,  ind  if- 
teen  richepens  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  Anthonio  Colve  «u  con- 
missioneJ  governor  under  (he  provisional  sanction  of  the  a  late  k- general  ind  ih> 
Prince  of  Orange.  Conielis  Steenwyck  was  appointed  counsellor  of  stale,  W 
Nichuioa  Hay^  as  aecretary  of  New  Netherlands,  and  as  gekeim  sehytrr,  w 
recorder  of  secrets  ;  as  vendv  meester,  or  auctioneer,  and  as  book-keeper  and 
receiver-general  of  the  revenues.  The  military  iMbuoal,  thus  relieved  rroniitic 
principal  burden  of  civil  affairs,  proceeded  tu  deliberate  upon  measures  for  i:ie 
permane:)!  security  of  ihe  city.  A  code  of  sanguinary  military  law  was  pis^' 
ed ;  the  siriciest  discipline  enforced  among  the  soldiera  \  the  mayor,  at  the  hrui 
of  the  ciiy  militia,  held  daily  parades  in  front  of  the  City  Hall ;  every  e'fui'! 
he  received  the  keys  of  the  fort  from  the  principal  guard,  and,  accompaiurJ 
by  a  sergeant  and  six  armed  soldiers,  proceeded  to  lock  the  city  gates,  aadtU' 
tion  the  "  citizen  on  guard"  and  night  watches,  and  relumed  the  keys  to  64 
comnianiling  officer.  At  daylight  he  performed  the  same  duty  in  opening  ibc 
gates.  During  the  lime  the  gates  were  locked,  no  person  was  allowed  \a  fi 
upon  the  ■'  ramparts,  bulwarks,  roudcels,  or  batteries  of  the  city,"  on  paiaorcoi' 
porat  pmnshment;  and  if  any  peraon,  "  without  any  disiinciion,"  entered  or  If-; 
the  city,  except  through  the  city  gates,  death  was  the  penally.  The  soliiirn 
were  dailv  paraded  and  exercised  al  the  fort,  and  the  guard  mounted  upon  tk 
lamparls  ;  sentinels  were  stationed  al  the  gales,  the  mtille  played  every  nK)n>- 
log  al  daybreak,  the  tap-toe  beaten  every  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  tine  <i 
the  ringing  of  the  city  bell,  and  the  daily  discharges  of  musketry  and  the  occi- 
sional  rour  of  cannon,  reverberating  on  every  side,  warned  the  neighborhiK-i 
of  the  presence  and  watchfulness  of  the  military  aulhoriliea. 

Miliiitry  discipline  was  very  slrictly  enforced.  A  corporal's  guard  wis  f^ 
duty  every  day,  when  the  muskets  were  examined  by  the  sergeaat  and  «r.- 

tbo  tin  ofllx'  DltafT  fitna  the  fori.     It  is  belipved  that  (his  building  existed  until  wilhiaifivy^'. 
though  in  n  nindified  form,  anil  belonerd  10  ihe  heirs  of  Abraham  Brinckerhoorsboui  us  jmr- 1.' 

In  167i,ni  the  beal  of  the  drum,  hilf  an  hour  before  sunset  ihcmiiiiia  (iFuflny)  of  tbroti 
their  pnractf  Iwfore  the  Cilf  Hull.    Jacobus  Vao  de  WaLtT,the  miyoi.is  reiimenlod  II  Ibeir!    ' 
In  front  of  Ihc  City  Hnll  were  also  Ihe  slocks  and  whipping. post.     In  1(S4  Ihe  English  Wf    " 
cnuDcil  oriifred  "  a  pilloiy,  ea^,  and  dunking-siool  to  be  fonhnilh  buill."     Id  ibe  reai  ol  ■^-' 
buildiue  was  .Mire  lane,  a  tannery,  and  a  bark  mill.     Hie 

L.  The  Luiherm  Church,  or  LiUhtricIa  Krrck.n.    '    '" 
Garden  Hirct.    The  Lulherans,  Jews,  and  Quakersloundieril 
the  English  r.oTenior  LnreUce,  in  16Tt,  auihoriied  the  Lulheriui  cnugregati 
■nd  to  "  sprk  beneiolencei   for  Iheir  brclhren.  here  and  on  the    Delaware.-      i  ne  oen  ' 
Bdmnnri'ion.  a  Fiiend  from  England,  was  allawcd  to  preach  id  the  society  of  his  oid«r.     lleb  . 
an  inn  the.  lir^i  Friends'  meeiini  in  the  cityj  and  the  magislralea  aUend«l. 

M.  The-  Wuier  gate  and  block  house,  litualed  ■(  (ha  north-easi  comer  uf  Ihe  present  Pnil  ■ 

\  SiiMi's  Valni,  abbreTialed  to  SmiCi  Vly,  and  called  by  Ihe  English  Fiji.  It  »m  a  pinr 
sviniiiTu'  liiid,  where  Fly  Mirkel  was  afterwards  liluatrd. 

ri.  n<'  Und  Poarit,  or  City  Gate,  in  Broadway.  The  wall  eileoded  10  a  fortificatKn  in  : 
lenr  "I  ilir  |<reHsnt  Trinity  Church. 

P.  1  he  wuy  10  the  fresh  water.  Weg  na'l  trridit  tcatir.  A  large  swamp  mesdow,  whii'i  ■ 
munictticd  tiv  a  rivulai  with  the  Kasi  river,  occupied  the  spol  near  where  Rooscrelt  Mrwt  1-  . 
•itnaied.    'Ilie  low  land  bclow.and  which  ia  now  called  Ihe  Swump,  was  ih«o  Eti-^kman'sSci 

Q.  ttlnr  .1fi./cn,  or  windmill,  creeled  in  1663,  on  Ihe  Company'a  farm  ui  Bmadwiy.  bft'- 
the  present  Liberty  and  Courtlandi  aireels. 

R.I.  B,  a.  R.  S.  Rimtali,  re'lmibw,  half  mooni,  or  round  bulwarks,  R.  3,  is  (he  rool  o 
prnhnbly  oi.upied  hy  Ibe  Tontine  ColTce  House. 


1  df  Wamoa  Untt  (slreel  of  TegeUble*,)  > 
fouod  lery  little  luleralion  from  the  Dutch.   H 
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porais.  They  were  also  on  duty  at  one  oVIock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Sun* 
day  at  noon,  when  the  gates  were  shut.  The  transactions  of  every  day  were 
rep<irted  to  the  governor  by  a  lieutenant  or  an  ensign.  At  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  tap'toe  was  beaten,  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  permitted  to  go  to  sleep, 
*'  without  making  any  noise."  There  was  an  officer,  but  a  grade  only  above  a 
common  soldier,  called  an  adelborst^  vhose  business  it  was  to  go  the  rounds 
and  visit  the  sentinels,  from  time  to  time  during  the  night,  and  also  to  see  that 
ihe  soldiers  kept  their  barracks  and  dwellings  clean,  and  that  no  dirt  or  water 
was  thrown  into  the  fort.  The  duty  of  the  corporals  was  to  see  that  the  mus- 
kets were  kept  clean  and  well  charged,  and  that  the  accoutrements  were  in 
good  order ;  that  not  more  than  three  or  four  men  went  at  once  to  dine ;  that 
no  strong  liquor  was  introduced  into  the  guard-house ;  that  the  soldiers  were 
properly  instructed  and  disciplined,  and  "  that  neither  Dutch  nor  Englishmen 
entered  the  gates  of  the  fort  without  permission,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  only 
excepted,  much  less  that  any  person  whatsoever  should  walk  on  the  bcUteries,*^ 
They  were  obliged  to  read  the  code  of  military  law  eVery  time  they  were  on 
guard,  **  that  no  one  might  in  future  presume  to  pretend  his  ignorance.'* 

This  code,  from  all  we  can  learn  of  it,  must  have  been  rather  sanguinary  and 
severe.  The  penalty  for  the  first  crime  of  blasphemy,  was  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  three  days;  the  second  offence  was  punished  by  perforating, 
the  offender's  tongue  with  a  hot  iron,  and  banishing  him  the  province.  For  mu- 
tiny ;  for  leaving  his  corps  de  garde  without  permission  from  his  corporal;  for 
remaining  at  night  out  of  the  fort  without  permission  of  his  captain  ;  for  chal- 
lenging to  fight ;  for  disobeying  bis  superior ;  for  "  opposing  himself  to  his  offi- 
cer or  commander ;"  for  neglecting  his  duty  when  on  service ;  for  leaving  his 
post,  or  sleeping  on  guard,  the  soldier  '*  should  lose  his  life  without  any  mercy." 
For  wounding  another  so  that  blood  ensued,  he  should  lose  his  hand.  If  he 
went  out  or  came  into  the  fort  except  through  the  ordinary  gate,  or  cried  for  as- 
sistance in  any  fight  or  strife,  he  **  should  be  hung  and  strangled."  Drunken- 
ness was  punished  by  cashiering  and  banishing  the  offender  from  his  company. 
If  a  soldier  did  not  appear  on  parade,  he  was  placed  on  the  wooden  horsey  whose 
back  was  not  unlike  a  large  saw.  All  offenders  were  conducted  to  the  jail, 
the  whipping-post,  the  wooden  horse,  the  gallows,  or  to  the  transport  ship,  by 
an  officer  called  the  provost  marshal.  If  guilty  of  a  libel  on  the  good  burgo- 
masters, then  he  was  conducted  to  a  stake,  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  rods  un- 
der his  arm,  and  an  appropriate  label  on  his  breast.  In  relation  to  the  distri- 
bution of  rations,  we  desire  to  note  one  particular,  for  the  especial  enlighten- 
ment of  our  modern  commissaries.  No  ardent  spirits  were  permitted  to  be  cir- 
culated amongst  the  soldiers ;  but  instead,  every  seven  men  received  per  week 
a  half  vat  of  small  beef. 

Numerous  orchards,  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  arbors,  and  forest-trees,  orna- 
mented and  shaded  the  city.  The  aspect  of  the  tow.n  was  diversified  by  hill 
aud  dale.  Its  aminences  were  clustered  with  buildings,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
beautiful  picture  from  the  water.  The  city  comprised  many  handsome  houses, 
constructed  of  plain  and  glazed  brick,  and  of  rock  stone,  and  covered  with  red 
and  black  tiles.  It  contained  about  three  hundred  buildings,  and  twenty-five 
hundred  inhabitants,  including  two  or  three  companies  in  ganison,  and  three 
companies  of  citizen  soldiers. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  providing  for  the 
public  defence,  amounted  this  year,  1673,  to  eleven  thousand  gilders.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  *'  excessive  expenses,"  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants,  "  as  often  similar  occurrences  had  been  put  in  practice  in  our  Father- 
land.'* One  hundred  and  thirty-four  estates  were  taxed,  which  in  the  aggregate 
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were  valued  at  about  £95,000,  a  sura  which  would  hardly  equal  a  fourth  partoi 
the  Talue  of  the  individual  property  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  those  '*  wetl- 
thy  inhabitants." 

Gold  and  silver  were  very  scarce  in  the  ancient  city,  and  the  currency  in  i 
very  unsound  and  fluctuating  state.  I'he  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the  West 
India  Company's  officers  and  servants,  were  paid  in  seawant  or  beavers.  Tea 
years  before  this,  beavers  were  valued  at  JS  1.0.0.  Seawant  was  the  name  of 
Indian  money.  It  was  called  also  wampum,  or  peague.  It  consisted  of  beads 
formed  of  the  shells  of  the  quahaug,  a  species  of  clam.  More  strictly,  the  wam- 
pum was  taken  from  the  periwinkle,  and  was  white;  while  the  quahaug  betdi 
were  black.  Their  current  value  was  six  beads  of  the  white,  or  three  of  the 
black,  for  an  English  penny.  In  the  time  of  Governor  Kieft,  wa  are  informed 
that  a  vast  deal  o(  bad  seawant,  "  nasty  rough  things  imported  from  other  pla- 
ces,"  was  in  circulation,  while  the  *'  good  splendid  seawant,  usually  called  Afia- 
hattofCs  seawant^  was  out  of  sight,  or  exported,  which  must  cause  the  ruin  of 
the  country !"  He  therefore  endeavored  to  expel  the  coarse  seawant,  by  de- 
4  preciating  its  value.  A  gilder  was  3j.  4(2.,  a  hut  was  81^  bushels,  and  a  «cAe- 
pd  three  fourths  of  a  bushel. 


NEW  YORK  CUSTOM  HOUSE, 

[Sm  ph«  4S9.] 

Thb  New  Custom  House  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  at  the  corner 
of  Wall  snd  Nassau  streets,  extending  to  Pine  street. 

The  building  is  177  feet  long,  and  89  feet  wide ;  and  the  form  and  order  of 
the  building  similar  to  that  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  stands  on  a  base- 
ment story  ascended  by  nineteen  steps  from  Wall  street,  and  six  steps  on  Pine 
street.  There  are  eight  Grecian  Doric  columns  at  each  front,  and  fifteen 
columns  and  ants  on  each  side  attached  to  the  walls.  There  is  also  a  second 
row  of  six  smaller  columns  back  of  and  parallel  with  those  of  the  main  front, 
leaving  a  space  of  ten  feet  between  the  two  rows,  and  nine  feet  between  the 
inner  row  and  the  front  wall  of  the  building.  Back  of  the  two  extreme  columns 
of  the  inner  row  there  are  two  ants,  and  six  ants  attached  to  the  walls  o{  the 
rear  front,  leaving  a  space  of  eight  feet  and  a  half  between  the  columns  and 
ants.  There  are  thus  twenty-four  ouuside  columns,  five  feet  eight  inches 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty-two  feet  high,  including  the  capital,  and 
eighteen  ants  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  height,  ^vq  feet  wide,  and  three 
feet  nine  inches  projections  from  the  walls.  The  six  inner  columns  of  the  main 
front  are  four  feet  eight  inches  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  ants  corres- 
pond. The  building  is  two  stories  high,  except  the  great  business  hall,  part  of 
which  is  Taulted  as  high  as  the  roof  will  permit,  and  its  centre  Unished  with  a 
dome  sixty-two  feet  in  diameter.  This  hall  occupies  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  leaving  a  small  vestibule  at  each  end 
to  enter  from.  It  is  seventy-seven  feet  wide  in  the  centre  part^  which  is  a  circle 
of  seventy  feet  diameter,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  room  extending 
beyond  its  circumference  to  these  dimensions ;  and  the  four  parts  so  extended 
beyond  the  circle  are  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  leaving  six  rooms  and 
three  circular  staircases  in  the  four  corners,  the  two  largest  rooms  twenty-foar 
by  twenty-one  feet  each,  besides  a  square  staircase  in  the  rear,  and  three  vaults 
for  papers  at  the  two  ends  of  each  vestibule.  The  same  division  of  room  is 
made  in  the  second  story.     Nearly  the  same  number,  shape,  and  sizes  of  rooms 
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are  had  in  the  hasement,  as  above  in  the  other  stories,  leaving  all  the  area  of 
the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  great  hall  immediately  above  it^  with  the  iddi 
tion  of  sixteen  fluted  Doric  coluums  to  sapport  the  vaulting  and  the  paveueui 
under  the  dome  of  the  great  hall. 


HALL  OF  RECORD,  NEW  YORK. 

[Sea  jMga  497.] 

Trb  Hall  of  Record,  or  Register*s  Office,  is  appropriated  for  city  -and  county 
offices.  It  is  situated  on  Chatham  street,  east  side  of  the  Park,  a  few  yanls 
east  of  the  City  Hall,  and  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  specimens  of  architecture 
of  which  the  city  can  boast.  It  unites  strength  to  beauty  and  simplicity.  For- 
merly the  main  bod^  of  the  building,  destitute  of  ornament,  was  made  use  of 
as  the  debtor's  prison,  and  in  that  terrible  year,  1832,  it  was  used  for  a  Cholen 
hospital.  The  building  has  been  rnade  entirely  fire  proof,  the  floors  being  sup- 
ported by  arches,  and  composed  of  stone  and  brick.  At  present  it  contains  the 
offices  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  the  City  Comptroller,  Street  Commissioner, 
Surrogate,  and  Collector  of  Assessments,  ^c.  It  is  80  feet  deep,  62  in  width, 
and  48  in  height.  The  two  porticoes,  one  at  each  end,  are  supported  by  six 
marble  columns  each,  from  the  Sing  Sing  quarries.  The  walls  of  the  building, 
which  are  stone,  are  stuccoed  on  the  exterior,  in  imitation  of  marble.  The 
style  is  Grecian,  the  model  being  that  of  the  Temple  of  Ephesus.  The  accom- 
panying view  is  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  Park. 


STATUE  OF  HAMILTON. 

LSm  |Mff«  4S9.] 

The  statue  of  Hamilton  was  erected  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  room  in  the  old  Merchants*  Excliangp, 
where  it  was  first  exposed  to  view  in  April,  1835,  and  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  December  of  the  same  year.  It  was  chiselled  from  a  solid  block  of 
white  Italian  marble  weighing  nine  tons  ;  was  about  two  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist.  Ball  Hughes,  Esq.,  and  weighed  when  completed  one  and  a  half  u>n.«. 
It  was  purely  white,  highly  finished,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the  blue  granite 
pedestal  on  which  it  stood,  fourteen  feet  high. 

The  following  description  of  this  beautiful  statue  was  published  in  1835. 

If  any  specimen  of  statuary  can  impress  the  beholder  with  exalted  ideas  of 
the  art  of  sculpture,  it  is  the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  To  look  upon  it, 
is  to  see  Hamilton  himself,  and  to  feel  almost  conscious  that  we  are  in  his 
living  presence.  When  we  disburden  ourselves  of  the  impression  that  it  is  ke, 
the  mind  is  filled  with  admiration  at  the  triumph  of  that  noble  art  that  can  make 
the  marble  almost  warm  with  life.  There  stands  the  form  of  Hamilton  in  ma- 
jesty, yet  repose ;  there  is  the  broad  and  noble  forehead,  the  majestic  and 
thoughtful  brow,  the  free,  intelligent,  commanding  eye ;  you  almost  perceive  the 
temples  throb,  you  mark  every  line  of  feature,  and  every  expression  of  counte- 
nance. The  limbs  and  form  are  chastely  imagined,  and  the  whole  is  invested 
with  dignity  and  grace,  eloquence  and  power.  The  Roman  toga  hangs  grace- 
fully over  the  left  shoulder ;  the  right  hand,  resting  upon  an  oblong  polished 
pedestal,  holds  a  scroll,  which  may^represent  the  act  empowering  the  funding 
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of  the  national  debt,  with  the  seal  of  government  appended  ;  the  left  arm  banes 
gracefully  by  his  aide.  It  is  almost  a  speaking  statue  ;  beautiful  in  design  and 
wonderful  in  the  execution,  which  has  carried  the  minutest  parts  to  extraordi- 
nary perfection.  What  a  powerful  conception,  strong  imagination,  discriminat- 
ing taste,  excellent  judgment,  and  skilful  hand,  must  distinguish  the  artist  who 
can  chisel  such  a  **  human  form  divine**  out  of  the  rude  block  of  the  quarry ! 
To  accomplish  it,  must  be  the  attribute  of  that  high  order  of  genius  to  which 
we  may  apply  the  adage,  nascitur^  nonfit.  Of  this  order  we  may  class  Mr. 
Dal!  Hughes  of  this  city,  to  whose  skilful  hand  the  country  is  indebted  for  this 
magnificent  production.  For  him,  the  statue  of  Hamilton  speaks  higher  and 
more  endearing  encomiums  than  the  most  lavish  praise.  To  look  on  this  statue, 
or  the  monument  of  Bishop  Hobdrt  in  Trinity  Church,  or  the  busts  of  Edward 
Livingston  and  others,  is  to  be  convinced  of  his  superior  talents.  We  are  hap- 
py to  coincide  with  Col.  Trumbull  in  this  matter,  in  thinking  that  ^*  there  are 
very  few  pieces  of  statuary  in  Europe  superior  to  this,  and  not  tweaty-fire 
sculptors  in  the  universe  who  can  surpass  this  work." 


THE  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

This  edifice  is  built  of  marble  from  the  quarries  at  Sing  Sing,  and  exhibits 
a  specimen  of  the  English  collegiate  style  of  architecture.  It  is  situated  between 
Washington  Place  and  Waverley  Place,  and  fronts  Washington  Square  towards 
the  west.  The  building  is  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long.  In  front,  this  oblong  is  divided  into  five  parts — a  central  building, 
with  wings  flanked  by  towers,  one  rising  on  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
edifice.  This  central  building,  or  chapel,  is  superior  to  the  rest  in  breadth, 
height,  and  character ;  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  King*s  College, 
Cambridge,  England — a  masterpiece  of  pointed  architecture,  and  the  model  for 
succeeding  ages.  It  is  fifly-five  feet  broad  and  eighty-five  deep,  including  the 
octangular  turrets,  one  of  which  rises  at  each  of  the  four  comers.  The  two 
ends  are  gabled,  and  are,  as  well  as  the  sides,  crowned  with  an  embattled  para- 
pet. The  chapel  receives  its  principal  light  from  a  window  in  the  western  end. 
This  window  is  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  fif^y  high.  It  has  eight  lights  aod 
two  embattled  transoms.  The  heads  of  the  lights  are  cinque-foiled  in  a  plain 
arch^  and  the  divisions  above  are  quatrt'/oiUd,  Over  the  head  of  the  window 
is  a  drip-atone  with  plain  returns.  From  the  central  building,  or  chapel,  wings 
project  right  and  lefl,  and  are  four  stories  in  height,  flanked  by  towers  of  iift, 
supported  by  angular  buttresses  of  two  stages,  running  above  an  embattled  pa- 
rapet, and  are  at  the  top  themselves  embattled.  The  windows  in  the  wings 
have  square  heads,  with  two  lights,  a  plain  transom,  and  the  upper  division  tre- 
foiled*  The  heads  of  the  windows  are  labelled^  and  have  piain  returns.  The 
lower  range  of  windows  is  set  on  a  tablet,  which  serves  as  a  base,  and  the  two 
ranges  next  above  are  set  on  strings,  which  return  around  the  turrets  and  stop 
against  the  buttresses.  Buttresses  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  wings,  both 
in  front  and  flank,  and  rise  two  stories,  finishing  on  the  front  face  with  triangu- 
lor  crock f ted  keads^  crowned  with  a  finial.  The  battlemented  parte  throughout 
the  building  have  horizontal  capping,  with  the  exception  of  the  gable,  where 
the  capping  follows  the  slope.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  the  great  western 
window,  through  a  richly  moulded  and  deeply  recessed  portal,  flanked  by  but- 
tresses of  two  stages,  the  upper  stage  set  diagonally,  and  rising  above  an  em- 
battled parapet,  finishing  in  triangular  crocketed  heads,  crowned  with  a  pinna^» 
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New  Yoik  UniTanilj. 

The  doors  an  of  oak,  richly  panelled,  and  filled  with  tracery  of  open-wmk, 
cluaeljr  studded  with  bronze.  Entering  at  the  west  and  principal  door,  you  piss 
on  ibe  right  lo  the  room  of  the  juniioc,  and  to  the  apartments  of  the  piwfessor 
uf  chemistry  and  bolatiy,  or  on  the  left  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  unirer- 
aity,  and  riKnni  for  clasnes  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Ascending 
a  broad  flight  of  steps  immediately  before  tlie  great  western  entrance,  you  reach 
the  principal  door,  which  contains  rooms  devoted  lo  the  use  of  literary  socie- 
tiea,  one  hrffi  lecture  room,  anil  rooms  fur  classes  in  mathematici,  natural 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  btllcs-leltrts,  intellectual  and  mora]  philosophy,  his- 
tory, civil  engineering,  and  the  higher  classes  in  ancient  and  oriental  languages. 
On  the  iip|ier  doora,  right  mid  left  of  the  cliapel,  are  the  studio  of  the  prnfessor 
of  design,  with  the  cabinet  of  models  and  ill  us  I  rations,  and  other  extensiTe 
apartmeiiia  for  the  fine  arts,  libraries,  and  collections  iu  natural  history,  miuer- 
■lugy,  and  antiquities. 


WILLIAM^BURGH,  L.  I. 


The  village  of  Williamsburgh  is  situated -on  the  westerly  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  adjoining  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  imtnediate- 
ly  opposite  the  must  populous  aecliuti  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  it 
is  separated  liy  the  narrow  current  of  the  East  river.  J.ike  Brooklyn,  tbe 
growth  of  this  thriving  village  is  consequent  on,  and  identified  with,  the  pros- 
purity  of  the  great  Commercial  Metropolis,  and,  like  its  giant  neighbor,  its  on- 
ward pro^iresH  will  be  greatly  increased  in  strength  and  volume,  with  the  re- 
storeS  commercial  and  financial  energies  of  the  whole  nation. 

That  portion  of  the  village  fronting  on  the  East  river,  and  overlooking  the 
city  of  Now  York,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  arc  of  the  semi-circle  which 
fuiiAs  the  Wallubuut  hay,  and  on  the  north  by  the  mouth  of  Buahwick  cieek. 
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or  summer  residences  for  the  man  of  business,  or  tba 

I  between  Grand  street  and  the  Wallabout,  you  resch 
by  a  gentle  ascent  of  about  a  qusrter  of  a  mile«  and 
the  eye  ranges  over  a  prospect,  which  for  extent  and 
d. 

illage,  a  short  mile  from  the  river,  a  number  of  enter* 
etropolis  have  erected  neat  summer  dwellings,  whose 
1  wings,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  are  pictoresqae 

ct  the  village  with  the  interior,  among  which  Mtspetli 
which  is  the  dividing  line  between  Brooklyn  and  the 
e  Jamaica  and  Brooklyn  turnpikes,  and  the  Jamaict 

are  the  most  prominent,  and  conduct  the  traveller 

of  romantic  interest. 

ch  skirts  the  margin  of  the  East' river  until  it  reachi* 
e  of  four  miles,  furnishing  a  view  of  the  establishmeitf 
tion  of  pauper  children,  under  the  control  of  the  N«v 
s  a  beautiful  drive,  passing  through  a  checkered  lud- 
sadow  and  thicket,  and  giving  occasional  glimpses  of 
e  one  hand,  and  New  York  Bay  on  the  other. 


ALBANY. 

[Sm  pif  •  4S3.] 

ital  of  the  State,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  Union, 
west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  145  miles  north  of  the 
1  42°  39'  3''  N.  Lat.  and  3*^  12'  E.  Lon.  from  Wssh- 
Y  called  "  Beaver  Wyck,"  (i.  e.  Beaver  town,)  sad 
"  It  received  its  present  name  in  1664,  in  honor  of 
Albany,  afterwards  James  II.,  in  whose  rei^n  theori- 
ranted  by  Governor  Dongan,  July  22,  1686,  and  the 
'he  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
e  Mayor,  Recorder,  ten  Aldermen  and  ten  Assistajits. 
teriaily  altered  by  recent  enactments  of  the  Legi%ia> 
men  are  merged  in  ten  aldermen,  but  the  corpmie 
It  is  now  divided  into  10  wards  ;  in  1840,  its  popuU* 

prosperity  to  the  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
;  by  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  which  enter  thr 
th  end  of  the  city.  A  basin  has  been  formed  in  front 
1  the  river  by  a  pier  one  mile  and  a  quarter  in  lenj^h, 
or  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  and  securing  them  from 
in  the  spring  freshets,  comes  down  the  river  in  ioh 
les  causing  great  damage.  The  city  is  commandio^ 
Lis  to  great  advantage  from  the  river.  There  are  three 
St  to  west,  known  as  the  Foxes  Kill,  the  Rutten  Kill 
ither  side  of  which  the  land  is  high,  being  at  an  ele- 
feet  above,  and  gradually  ascending  from  the  river.  The 
ici|[rhts  is  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  To  the 
:ity  of  Troy  and  the  adjacent  villages,  and  in  the  dis- 
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tance  the  hills  of  Vermont.  To  the  east  the  beautiful  extent  •f  conntry  lying 
beyond  the  Hudson  river,  and  to  the  south  the  Helderbergs,  and  Gatskill  nioui»- 
lains,  with  the  river  gliding  at  tfa«ir  base.  The  public  buildings  are  of  iht 
most  beautiful  and  tasteful  character.  The  Capitol,  occupied  by  the  Legistaiare 
and  the  State  courts ;  the  Slate  Hall,  just  completed,  for  the  acc^mmodalioQ  of 
the  public  offices ;  the  City  Hali,  occupied  for  city  and  county  purposes,  and 
by  the  United  States  Courts ;  and  also  the  Albany  Academy,  having  400  pupils ; 
face  the  public  square  at  the  head  of  State  street.  This  square  is  formed  by 
the  Capitol  and  Academy  Parks,  which  are  enclosed  with  substantial  iron  fen* 
ces,  erected  on  stone  copings,  and  are  laid  out  with  walks  lined  wiih  ornameo- 
tal  trees  of  the  choicest  species.  A  more  delightful  spot  in  summer  is  not  t» 
be  found  in  any  inland  city  in  the  Union.  A  few  rods  south  of  the  square,  oi> 
Eagle  street,  is  the  County  Jail  and  the  Medical  Colfege.  This  college  was 
incorporated  in  1839,  and  occupies  a  building  granted  to  it  by  the  corporation  of 
the  city,  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  sf  its  desiign.  The  college  already 
possesses  one  of  the  most  valuable  museums  in  the  comtry,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched,  by  specimens  imported  direct  from  Ger- 
many and  France.  In  addition  to  the  academy  spoken  of,  there  is  s  Female 
Academy,  which  has  anmialiy  from  300  to  350  pupils.  This  insUtiitioQ  ranks 
high,  and  occupies  a  handsome  and  convenient  edifice  in  North  Pearl  street. 
Connected  with  it  is  the  Albany  Library,  numbering  9080  volumes.  There  is 
also  the  Female  Seminary,  an  excellent  institution,  thougli  not  lar§^»  in  Divisioo 
street.  The  Albany  Exchange,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Slate  street,  is  s  large 
and  commodious  building,  constructed  of  granite.  It  is  sccilipied  fer  stores,  and 
the  post  office.  The  Young  Men's  Association,  established  for  '*  Mutual  Im- 
provement,'' also  occupies  rooms  in  this  building;  it  was  the  pioneer  institutioii 
of  its  kind  in  the  State,  and  embraces  all  ranks  and  professions,  new  nucnberin; 
1500  members.  It  has  an  extensive  reading  room,  supplied  wiil»  the  leading 
newspapers  of  this  country  and  England  ;  also  a  room  furnished  with  the  roost 
popular  and  standard  periodicals  and  reviews,  native  and  foreign  ;  an  excellent 
library  of  about  3200  volumes,  and  a  lectare  room  capable  of  seating  500  per- 
sons, in  which  two  lectures  a  week  are  delivered,  from  the  firtit  o£  i>ecerober 
to  the  first  of  March.  Strangers  have  free  access  to  all  except  the  lecture  tooib 
and  library. 

The  Poor  House  is  located  one  mile  from  the  river  on  the  south  line  of  the 
city,  and  consists  of  four  extensive  and  convenient  buiklings,  forming  a  square, 
and  has  connected  with  it  a  farm  of  150  acres  cultivated  by  the  iniaates;  there 
is  an  hospital  and  insane  deimrtment  connected  with  this  establish ment«  One 
mile  west  of  the  City  Hall  is  the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum,  a  private  incorporat- 
ed institution  under  the  government  of  a  board  of  managers,  which  contains 
generally  between  80  and  90  male  and  female  children,  who  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  moral  and  religious  instruction ;  it  is  dependant  on  the  bene* 
volent  for  its  sup{>ort.  Connected  with  St.  Mary*s  church,  is  St.  Joseph's  Or- 
phan Asylum,  a  Catholic  institution,  for  females  only,  which  contains  about  40 
inmates,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Sisters  of  Cliarky.  It  is  expected  that  a 
similar  institution  4or  bovs  wii)  soon  be  established.  In  addition  to  the  above. 
Albany  contains  11  public  squares,  24  public  buildings  owned  by  the  city,  via. 
3  Markets,  10  District  School  Buildings  with  dwelbugs  attached  for  teachec^, 
1 1.  Engine  Houses,  all  built  of  brick  in  a  substantial  manner  and  convenient  in 
their  arrangement.  There  are  4  Presbyteiian,  I  Associate  do.,  3  Dutch  Reform- 
ed, 4  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  African  do.,  2  Baptist,  1  colored  do.,  2  Lutheran. 
3  Episcopalian,  I  Universaiist,  2  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Independent  church, 
]  MiaaioB  House^  2  Jewish  Synagogmea^  1  Bethel»  sad  1^  Frisnd^a  Meeusf 
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House.  The  Old  State  Hall,  recently  occupied  for  State  officers  is  to  be  con- 
\ert«d  into  a  museum  for  the  reception  of  the  geological  cabinet  formed  under 
me  direction  of  the  State  geological  surveyors,  and  when  completed,  will  be  an 
aura<tive  and  highlv  interesting  and  instructive  place  of  resort.  Among  the 
■ublic  institutions  whose  meetings  are  held  at  Albany,  are  the  New  York  State 
IVinperance  Society,  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  State  Medical  So- 
I  lety.  There  are  also,  in  addititui  to  t^iose  mentioned  in  the  city,  various  be- 
.cvolent,  religious,  and  scientific  institutions  ;  among  them  the  Albany  Institute, 
uiih  a  valuable  library  and  extensive  museum,  occupying  a  room  in  the  Albany 
Academy.  la  addition  to  the  public  buildings,  are  the  Museum,  Stanwix  Hall, 
i\riickerbocker  Hall,  the  Atbensum,  the  Commercial  Uuiklings,  and  the  D(mw 
.'>iii[dings,  the  latter  recently  erected  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Market  streets,  * 
uieHy  occupied  for  stores  and  offices,  which  hare  connected  with  tbe«]i  spa- 
>  lous  halls  for  the  accommodation  of  public  assemblages.  The  ball  room  in  Stan- 
wix Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America,  and  is  lighted  by  a  dome  GQ  feet  in 
ueii^ht,  supported  by  4  columns  and  8  ants.  The  ceiling  and  walls  of  Knick- 
t  rbocker  Hall  are  tastefully  ornameated  in  the  Italian  nianiker. 

New  YorkC^uetteei. 


WEST  POINT. 
c8w|N««4aa] 

West  Point  is  romantically  situated  on  the  vresA  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 

-'2  miles  aorth  of  the  city  of  New  York.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  States  mili- 

iry  academy,  establilhed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  March,  1802 ;  and  the  land 

«^  i9(  ceded  to  the  United  States  government  by  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1826. 

it>re  are  now  erected  2  stone  barracks,  one  of  three  and  the  other  4  stories  in 

'ight,  occupied  by  250  cadets,  which  is  the  number  authorized  by  law ;  an 

1  ademic  hall,  a  large  3  story  stone  building,  275  feet  in  length,  by  75  feet  in 

vwith,  used  for  military  A^'ercises  in  winter,  and  as  a  depository  o(  the  chemi- 

ij  apparatus,  models  of  fortification,  artillery,  architecture,  and  machines,  and 

Ls  recitation  and  drawing  rooms ;  a  new  and  beautiful  2  story  stone  building,  to 

*.'  used  for  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  constructed  in  the  Eliza- 

"than  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  is  150  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in 

'.    iih  ;  the  north  front  has  3  towers  suited  for  the  astronomical  apparatus ;  the 

-  [,tre  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  28  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  the 

lole  of  which  revolves  on  its  vertical  axis,  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  a  large 

..latorial  telescope  ;  a  chapel,  an  hospital,  a  me.ss  hall,  2  cavalry  stables,  seve- 

.1  workshops  and  storerooms,  and  17  separate  dwellings  occupied  by  the  offi- 

•  rs  of  the  institution.   *In  addition  to  the  above,  here  are  located  a  magazine, 

:  iboratory,  soldiers*  barracks,  a  store,  and  about  25  dwelling  houses,  occupied 
'-  tarnilies  connected  with  the  military  school ;  in  all  containing  a  population 
!   about  900  socils.     Here  also  is  a  convenient  steamboat  landing  and  a  well 

>t  hotel,  calculated  to  accommodate  about  100  visiiers.  No  plnce  in  the 
n  probably  exceeds  W^est  Point,  in  regard  to  its  beauty  of  location  and  the 

Ting  incidents  connected  with  its  early  hisuiry,  beiag  **  hallowed  by  the  foot- 
'  ;/4  of  Washington  and  Kosciusko,^  during  the  revolutionury  struggle — the 

•Test  in  which  is  continued  to  the  present  time  by  its  being  the  residence 

i  school  of  the  future  defenders  of  the  Union.  In  1777,  immediately  aJter 
»'  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  by  the  British  army,  VV' est  Point 
aj»  first  occupied  by  the  American  army,  and  fortified  at  the  iusunce  of  Guv. 
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George  Clinton,  of  revolutionary  memory.  At  the  present  time  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  Forts  Putnam  and  Arnold,  (after  the  treason  of  the  latter,  called 
Fort  Clinton,)  which  is  situated  on  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  this  military 
|H>sition,  160  feet  above  tide  water,  while  Fort  Putnam  is  situated  on  mount  Inde- 
pendence, 1000  yards  south-west,  elevated  about  500  feet  above  the  river ;  there 
are  also  numerous  other  redoubts  and  batteries,  crowning  the  various  eminences 
in  the  vicinity,  built  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Kosciusko  as  engineer. 
In  August,  1780,  Gen.  Arnold  was  assigfned  to  the  command  of  this  import- 
ant military  station,  extending  from  Fishkill  to  Verplanck's  Point.  On  the  25th  of 
September,  he  precipitously  made  his  escape  from  his  head  quarters,  the  Robinson 
House^  situated  two  miles  below  West  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ; 
his  treason  having  been  discovered  by  the  fortunate  capture  of  Major  Andre. 
From  this  period  to  the  close  of  the  revohitionary  war  in  1783,  West  Point  was 
garrisoned  by  a  strong  division  of  the  American  army ;  after  which,  the  garri- 
bon  was  reduced,  and  this  location  made  a  depot  for  the  revolutionary  arma- 
ment and  other  military  stores.  In  1794,  at  the  recommendation  of  Gen. 
^\'ashington,  a  military  school  was  commenced  in  a  building  which  was  burnt 
ilown  two  years  thereafter,  and  the  school  suspended  until  1802.  There  are 
now  connected  with  the  West  Point  academy,  34  officers  and  professors,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  besides  the  cadets,  who 
generally  remain  here  for  a  period  of  four  years,  in  which  time  they  are  quali- 
i>rd  to  become  subaltern  officers  of  the  several  corps  of  the  army. 

New  York  Gazetteer. 


PHILADELPHIA  EXCHANGE. 

[Sm  iMg«  438.J 

The  Exchange  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  South  Third  and  Walnut  streets, 
aiiil  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  Dock  with  Walnut  and  Third 
?>t reels.  It  was  built  in  1833,  by  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
I ;  is  constructed  entirely  of  marble — is  a  rectangular  parallelogram  in  form, 
ninety-five  feet  front  on  Third  street,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  Walnut 
street.  On  Dock  street,  however,  is  a  semi-circular  projection,  ornamented 
iiom  the  top  of  the  basement  story  with  six  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  ;  the 
capitals  worked  by  the  best  Italian  artists.  This  portico  is  of  the  height  of  two 
i>:ories,and  communicates  with  the  '*  Exchange  Room'^  by  means  of  nine  sepa- 
rite  windows,  which  may  be  used  as  doorways.  On  either  side  of  this  semi- 
rotunda,  which  is  72  feet  in  diameter  in  the  basement,  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
l^-ads  likewise  to  the  main  room  of  the  edifice  from  Dock  street.  A  hall  passes  . 
througlithe  centre  of  the  building  from  Dock  to  Third  streets,  and  another 
1 1  kewise  communicates  with  this  from  the  north  side.  The  basement  story  is 
llr.een  feet  in  height — is  arched  throughout,  and  has  twelve  doorways  on  Third 
«»treet,  front  and  flanks.  On  the  right  or  north  side  of  the  hall  is  the  Post  Office, 
/i»eventy-four  by  thirty-six  feet,  and  on  the  left  are  several  insurance  offices  and 
thanks,  and  the  session-room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Two  flights  of 
sntairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  ascend  to  the  second  floor  ;  at  the  head  of 
c  hese  is  the  entrance  to  the  Exchange  Room,  which  is  on  the  east  front,  ex- 
tending  across  the  whole  building,  and  occupying  an  area  of  3300  superficial 
t  f  et.  The  ceiling,  extending  to  the  roof,  is  of  the  form  of  a  dome,  and  supported 
I  «v  several  marble  columns.  Its  panels  are  ornamented  with  splendid  fresco 
^iiintiiigs,  representiag  Commerce,  Wealth,  Liberty,  &c.,  beautifully  executed, 
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appearing  to  have  as  striking  a  relief  as  sculptured  work.  On'  one  side  is  a 
book  containing  a  list  of  the  daify  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels.  On  the 
right  is  an  extensive  reading-room,  to  which  admisskin  is  gained  by  subscrip- 
tion and  the  payment  of  an  annml  tax.  The  rooms  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
}iall  of  this  floor  are  appropriated  for  th«  meetings  of  stockholders,  brokers, 
cVc.  The  attic  story  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  basement,  containing  six 
large  rooms,  occupied  by  library  associations,  artists,  &.c.  The  building  is 
iurther  ornamented  on  Third  street,  by  a  sort  of  piazza,  let  into  th«  main  wall, 
^viih  several  marble  pillars  rising  from  the  top  of  the  basement  to  the  roof.  The 
roof  of  the  building  is  oval,  and  surmounted  by  a  circular  lantern  that  rises  forty 
feet.  The  establishnient  is  owned  and  sustained  by  an  association  of  mer* 
ihants.  It  is  a  most  coiivenieiit  edifice  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  and  the 
picture  which  is  herewith  presented,  embracing  the  Girard  Banking  House,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  for  architectural  display  of  which  Philadelphia  can 
boast. 

The  (prototype  of  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  is  the  Choragic  Monument  at 
Athens,  called  by  modern  Athemians  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  This  mo- 
nil  meat,  erected  330  years  before  Christ,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  now  partly  enclosed  in  the  Hospitium  tf  the  Capuchins^  is  said  to  present 
one  of  the  richest  examples  of  Grecian  Cerinthian  architecture  to  be  found  in 
Attica. 


EASTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

C8e«  page  410.] 

Thb  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  is  situated  on  one  of  the  most  elevated,  airy, 
and  hedlthy  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
tront  building  was  laid  on  the  22d  of  May,  1823.  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  unusual  degree  of  solidity  and  durability  to 
fvery  part  of  this  immense  structure,  which  is  the  most  extensive  building  in 
the  United  States.     The  ground  occupied  by  it  contains  about  ten  acres. 

The  front  of  this  building  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  and  squared 
L'^raiilte;  the  walls  are  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  diminish  to  the  top, 
where  they  are  two  feet  and  nine  inches  in  thickness.  A  wall  of  thirty  feet  in 
height  above  the  interior  platform  encloses  an  area  six  hundred  and  forty  feet 
b'luare  :  at  eaph  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  tower  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the 
establishment ;  three  other  towers  are  situated  near  the  gate  of  entrance.  The 
t:icade  or  principal  front  is  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  reposes 
on  a  terrace,  which,  from  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  varies  from  three  to 
rarie  feet  in  height ;  the  basement  or  belting  course,  which  is  ten  feet  high,  is 
■scarped,  and  extends  uniformly  the  whole  length.  The  centre  building  is  two 
liundred  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  two  projecting  massive  square  towers 
trty  feet  high,  crowned  by  projecting  embattled  parapets,  supported  by  pointed 
irches,  resting  on  corbels  or  brackets.  The  pointed  munnioned  windows  in 
those  towers  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  their  picturesque  effect.  The  cur- 
•^in  between  the  towers  is  forty-one  feet  high,  and  is  finished  with  a  parapet 
tiid  embrasures.  The  pointed  widows  in  it  are  very  lofty  and  narrow.  The 
*jrcat  gateway  in  the  centre  is  a  very  conspicuous  feature  ;  it  is  twenty-seven 
:<'et  high,  and  fifteen  wide,  and  is  filled  by  a  massive  wrought  iron  portcullis, 
ind  double  oaken  gates,  studded  with  projecting  iron  rivets,  the  whole  weigh- 
*iig  several  tons;  nevertheless,  they  can  be  opened  with  the  greatest  facility. 
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On  each  side  of  this  entrance,  which  is  the  most  imposing  in  the  United  States, 
ure  enurmous  solid  buttresses,  diminishing  in  ofl's^ets  and  terminating  in  pin- 
nacles. A  lofty  octangular  tower,  eighty  feet  high,  containing  an  alarm-bell 
and  clock,  surmounts  this  entrance,  and  forms  a  picturesque  proportional  centre. 
On  each  side  of  this  main  building,  which  contains  the  apartments  o/  the  war- 
den, keepers,  domestics,  &c.,  are  screen  wing  wails,  which  appear  \o  consti-^ 
tute  portions  of  the  main  edifice ;  they  are  pierced  with  small,  blank,  pointed 
windows,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  parapet ;  at  their  extremities  are  high  oc- 
tangular cowers  terminating  in  parapets,  pierced  by  embrasures.  In  the  centre 
of  the  great  courtyard  is  an  observatory,  whence  long  corridors,  eight  in  num- 
ber, radiate.  On  each  side  of  these  corridors  the  cells  are  situated,  each  at 
ni{hi  angles  to  them,  and  communicating  with  them  only  by  small  openings,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  prisoner  with  food,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing his  movements  without  attracting  his  attention ;  other  apertures  for  the  ad- 
mission of  cool  or  heated  air,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  are  provided. 
A  novel  and  ingenious  contrivance  in  each  cell  prevents  the  possibility  of  con- 
versation, preserves  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  cells,  and  dispenses 
with  the  otherwise  unavoidable  necessity  of  leaving  the  apartment,  except  when 
the  regulations  permit ;  ilue»  conduct  heated  air  from  large  cockle  stoves  to  the 
cells.  Light  is  admitted  by  a  large  circular  glass  in  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
v^hicb  is  raking,  and  in  the  highest  parts  sixteen  feet  and  six  inches  shove 
the  floor,  which  is  of  wood,  overlying  a  solid  foundation  of  stone.  The  walls 
are  plastered  and  neatly  white-washed ;  the  cells  are  eleven  feet  nine  inches 
lung,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  wide  ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  cell,  opposite  to 
the  aperture  for  inspection,  previously  mentioned,  is  the  door-way,  containing 
two  doors ;  one  of  lattice  work,  or  grating,  to  admit  the  air  and  secure  the 
prisoner  ;  the  other  composed  of  planks  to  exclude  the  air,  if  required ;  this  door 
h  ads  to  a  yard  eighteen  feet  by  eight,  the  walls  of  which  are  eleven  and  a  half 
teet  in  height,  attached  to  each  cell.  Tlie  number  of  the  latter  in  the  present 
plan  is  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-six,  but  it  may  be  increased  to  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen  with<iut  resorting  to  the  addition  of  second  stories. 

This  penitentiary  is  the  oidy  edifice  in  this  country  which  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey to  our  citizens  the  external  appearance  of  those  magnificent  and  picturesque 
castles  of  the  middle  ages,  which  contribute  so  eminently  to  embellish  the 
scenery  of  Europe.     Mr.  John  Haviland  was  the  architect. 


WASHINGTON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BALTIMORE. 

[Sm  ptft  449.] 

Thb  College  buildings  are  constructed  in  a  style  of  architecture  which  will 
vie  with  the  proudest  collegiate  edifices.  They  are  situated  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Market  and  Hampstead  Hill  streets,  on  the  most  elevated  ground 
within  the  limits  of  Baltimore,  and  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Patapsco, 
of  ihe  city,  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  buildings  will  range  one  hundred 
and  ninety- five  feet  on  Hampstead  Hill  street,  and  consist  in  part  of  a  circular 
centre  building,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  having  four  stories  at  unequal  height,  for 
the  convenience  of  Lecture  halls,  Laboratory,  Dissecting  rooms.  Museum,  Li- 
brary. This  part  of  the  edifice  is  flanked  at  four  corresponding  equi-distant 
points  by  turrets,  six  stories  high,  castellated  with  obelisk  roofs,  and  decorated 
with  Gothic  windows  and  doors.  The  two  wings  are  each  sixty  feet  by  forty, 
being  ll?e  stories  in  height.    The  apartments  are  numerous,  spacious,  and  lofty, 
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^fTording  ample  room  for  a  classification  of  the  patients,  and  will  contain  between 
three  and  four  hundred  beds.  The  apartments  appropriated  to  house  students 
will  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  individuals,  and  are  most  agreeable  and  inviting 
to  young  gentlemen  who  may  prefer  to  reside  in  the  College  edi6ce.  There 
are  also  apartments  specially  designed  for  strangers  who  may  be  taken  ill  in 
the  city,  and  who  prefer  being  retired  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  a  hotel, 
and  wish  a  place  where  good  nurses,  medical  attendance,  and  every  conveni- 
ence  contributing  to  iheir  comfort  will  be  provided.  It  is  believed  that  this 
peculiar  feature  will  render  this  Institution  very  popular  with  strangers  who  may 
take  apartments  here,  and  who  can  have  the  attendance  of  any  physician  they 
prefer,  and  will  be  free  to  Receive  their  friends  and  visiters  as  unrestrained  as 
in  their  own  homed.  No  infectious  diseases  are  admitted  within  the  wards  of 
uhis  hospital. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

[See  p«fe  444.] 

Thb  city  of  (iharleston  is  situated  in  lat.  32°  47'  north,  and  Ion,  80°  OC  52'' 
^est  from  Greenwich.  It  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Ashley  river  on  the 
west,  Cooper  river  upon  the  north,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  south  and 
southeast.  The  harbor^s  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and  is  well 
protected  from  hostile  incursions  by  castles  and  forts.  The  city  is  located  on 
a  flat  and  even  surface,  but  appears  to  considerable  Advantage  upon  entering  the 
Iiarbor.  The  houses,  which  are  cliiedy  of  wood,  have  a  dusky  appearance, 
•arising  partly  from  their  antiquity,  and  partly  from  the  corrosive  influence  ex- 
erted by  a  saline  atmosphere  upon  painted  buildings. '  With  the  exception  of 
Broad  street,  running  through  the  city  from  east  to  west,  and  Mutiny  street, 
extending  its  entire  length  from  north  to  south,  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow,  but  less  circuiiuus  and  irregular  than  those  of  Boston  and  some  other 
of  our  older  cities.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  city- 
hall,  guard-house,  iire-proof  (state)  building,  custom-house,  St.  Andrew's  hall, 
South  Carolina  society^s  academy,  Charleston  college,  orphan-house,  medical 
college,  hospital,  poor-house,  and  jail.  Of  the  churches,  the  most  venerable 
(since  the  destruction  of  old  St.  Philip's  by  fire,)  is  the  Su  Michaers  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Broad  and  Mutiny  streets.  The  sieeple  of  this  church  is  very 
beautiful.  Its  total  altitude,  from  the  pai'ement  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  is  186 
feet  three  inches.  The  len^ah  of  tlie  vane  is  seven  feet  three  and  a  half  inches. 
Si.  Peter's,  a  new  Episcopal  church,  is  also  a  neat  and  chaste  edifice,  built  in 
more  modern  style.  St.  Philip's,  which  was  founded  in  1713,  and  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  winter  of  1835,  has  been  rebuilt  upon  its  ancient  plan,  which  was 
very  grand  and  imposing.  Besides  these,  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  Unitarian,  Catholic,  Universaltst,  and  French  Protestant  churches. 
The  most  influential,  if  not  the  most  numerous  sect  of  Christians  in  Charleston, 
are  the  Episcopalians.  The  standard  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  this  city  is  at  the' 
present  moment  more  elevated  than  formerly,  and  it  boasts  of  divines  of  distin- 
guished talents  and  piety. 

The  public  and  private  edifices  of  Charleston  are  not  remarkable  for  archi- 
tectural elegance,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  plain  and  substantial  buildings. 
The  burnt  district,  the  theatre  of  a  ruinous  and  extensive  fire  which  happened 
in  1835,  is  sold  out  to  purchasers  upon  the  condition  that  handsome  buildings 
«hall  be  erected,  which,  when  completed,  will  doubtless  improve  greatly  tha 
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appearance  of  the  city.  Horticulture  is  much  attended  to  here.  The  principal 
fruits  cultivated  are  the  fig,  orange,  peach,  pomegranate,  and  grape.  The  gar^ 
dens  are  embellished  with  every  species  of  flower,  foreign  and  indigenous,  and 
relieved  by  shrubbery  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  foliage.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  flavor  and  hue  are  exhibited 
publicly,  and  to  those  v|fho  offer  the  most  rare  and  curious,  premiums  are 
awarded.  On  these  occasions,  the  ladies  are  often  the  most  successful  com- 
petitors. 

The  population  of  Charleston,  including  the  suburbs,  is  probably  40,000.  Of 
foreigners,  the  French  form  a  considerable  proportion,  but  Charleston  has  many 
adopted  citizens,  who  have  resorted  to  it  from  every  section  of  the  globe.  The 
mercanule  class  is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  settlers  from  the  Ne^ 
England  States.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  are  proverbial  for  their  hospitality, 
chivalrous  feelings,  and  elegant  and  refined  manners.  They  entertain  the  nicest 
sense  of  honor,  and  ard  prompt  to  revenge  an  insult,  but  no  people  are  more 
generous  in  their  friendships,  more  steadfast  In  their  attachments  to  the  worthy, 
or  more  observant  of  all  the  proprieties  that  characterize  civilized  life.  A  true 
Caroiinian  is  a  high-minded  gentleman  all  the  world  oveit  smd  into  whatever 
errors  he  may  be  betrayed  by  inadvertence,  he  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  the 
honor  of  a  man  and  the  pride  of  a  Southron.  The  planters,  who  constitute  the 
most  wealthy  portion  of  the  citizens,  reside  in  the  country  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  but  spend  their  summers  in  the  city  when  they  do  not  travel,  which 
they  often  do,  scattering  the  proceeds  of  their  large  incomes,  with  no  niggardly 
spirit,  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  common  country.  Many  of 
them  have  summer-houses  upon  Sullivan's  Island,  a  few  miles  from  town,  whi- 
ther they  resort  in  unhealthy  seasons,  or  in  healthy  ones,  for  relief  from  the 
heat  of  the  city,  and  to  enjoy,  with  their  families  around  them,  the  fine  and 
salubrious  sea-breezes.  The  ladies  of  Charleston  are  less  ambitious  of  costly 
dress  end  personal  decoration  than  those  of  Baltimore  or  New  York,  but  what 
is  saved  by  this  species  of  economy  is  generally  expended  in  fine  equipages*. 
Their  complexions  are  usually  less  fair  and  blooming  than  those  of  northern 
females,  but  southern  brunettes  are  often  very  beautiful.  The  fashionable  pro- 
menade of  the  ladies  of  Charleston  is  King  street,  where  they  make  a  fine  dis- 
play in  carriages,  barouches,  and  as  pedestrians  from  eleven  o'clock  till  one  in 
tiie  early  part  of  the  day^  and  from  four  to  six  in  the  evening.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  Charleston,  where  the  pride  of  State  supremacy  is  proverbial, 
should  retain  the  name  of  King  street  for  its  most  aristocratic  thoroughfare. 
^hile  Boston,  nearly  a  half  century  ago,  proscribed  the  name  as  a  badge  of 
toryism,  and  substituted  that  of  State  street  instead  of  it.  In  view  of  this  mat- 
ter, we  can  only  say,  that  names  are  not  always  the  signs  of  things. 

Prejudices  have  been  entertained  against  Charleston  as  an  unhealthy  city, 
but  without  reason.  It  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  healthiest  places  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  By  accurate  calculations,  drawn  from  a.  comparison  of  the 
biiU  of  mortality  of  Charleston,  and  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  it  would 
appear  that  the  former,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  notwitk- 
Mandlng  the  occasional  prevalence  of  destructive  epidemics,  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded as  pre-eminently  healthy.  A  gradual  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  climate,  arising  in  part  from  the  clearing  of  the  forests  in  the  neighboring 
lowlands,  but  more  especially  from  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  cleanliness, 
uid  the  prevalence  of  social  order.  In  none  of  our  cities  is  there  a  more  ef* 
fective  police ;  in  none  are  the  streets  kept  in  better  order ; — ^in  none  is  there 
less  insubordination  and  fewec  riots. 
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Thb  District  of  Colunibia,  in  wbich  ia  situated  the  city  of  Wasbingtois  tb» 
seat  of  the  Federal  Goremment,  is  a  tract  ten  miles  square,  embracing  wlthitt 
its  area  the  confluence  of  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  noblto  Potomac,  or 
Potowmak.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  State*  in  1800,  by  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  which  time  dra  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
transferred  thither,  from  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  40,000  inbabitaats, 
including  about  12,000  blacks,  one  half  of  whom  are  slaves.  *  It  is  divided  iot» 
two  counties,  Alexandria  and  Washington,  and  contains  three  cities,  Washiag- 
tOB,  Alexandria^  and  Georgetown ;  the  whole  District  is  under  the  immadiaie 
control  of  Congress. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Potomac,  at  the 
point  of  junction  4>f  the  two  branches,  to  which  place  the  river  is  nsvigabla*  iar 
ships  of  the  line. 

The  city  is  besuftfully  and  extensively  laid  out,  the  streets  all  nmning  m  the 
direction  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Besides  thme  streets,  avenues,  named  after  the  dSiTerent  States 
of  the  Union,  traverse  tbes^  rectangular  sections,  diagonally ;  mid,  like  some 
of  the  streets,  are  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  fasod- 
somely  shaded  with  trees.  Many  of  them  terminate  on  the  hill  on  which  Ibe 
Capitol  is  situated,  and  diverge  like  rays  from  a  centre. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  i^n  the  Anacostia,  or  east  branch  of  ths 
Potomac,  is  the  navy-yard.  On  the  west  it  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by 
Rock  creek ;  the  Potomac,  which  separates  it  from  Alexandria,  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  city,  its  population  is  simril,  being  only 
about  20,000.  It  appears  more  like  a  group  of  villagfes  than  a  continuous  city, 
as  the  buildings  are  in  clusters,,  principally  in  the  neighborhood  sf  the  CafMtol^ 
the  navy-yard,  and  Pennsylvania  avense.  On  the  fcitter  is  sitmted  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitui.  It  is  btillt  of  freestone, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  basement ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide.  Near  it  are  fear  spaciotis  brick  buildings,  containing  the 
of  the  executive  department. 

,  THR   CARrrOL. 

This  magnificent  building  is  built  of  freestone,  and,  like  the  President's 
is  painted  white.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  consisting  of  m  c«ntre  und  two 
wings,  being  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  central  dome ;  each  wing  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
and  seventy  feet  in  height.  In  one  is  the  Senate  Chamber,  <^  a  serai-ciicoUr 
form,  seventy-four  feet  long ;  in  the  other  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  of  the 
same  shape,  ninety-five  feet  long  siid  sixty  in  height. 

Under  the  central  dome  is  the  rotunda,  fiinety  feet  in  dianteter,  and  ninety-six 
feet  in  height.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  the  floor  beautifully 
lated  with  the  same  material,  giring  an  imposing  eflect.  It  contains  four 
lievos,  representing  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  treaty  between  Penn  and  the 
Indians,  the  preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  ad%'enture  of  Beone 
with  two  Indians.  There  are  also  four  paintings  executed  by  Col.  J<ilin  Trum- 
bull, representing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  surrender  of  Burgsyne, 
the  surrender  of  Coruwaljis^  and  Waahiugtoa's  resignation  of  his  cQmmiwoa 
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of  commander-in-chief.  An  appropriation  has  been  made  by  Congress,  for  ihe 
purpose  of  filling  the  vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda  with  paintings, odc  of  which 
IS  now  completed,  and  the  oiners  are  in  process  of  exertion. 

In  the  west,  adjoining  the  rotunda,  is  the  library  of  Congress,  containinr 
about  16,000  volumes.  They  are  in  a  hall  ninety-two  feet  long,  thirty-fnur 
wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  Opposite  the  east  front  is  Capitol  Square,  con- 
taining twenty-two  acres,  and  within  the  area  on  the  west  front  is  a  roonumerit 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  naval  officers  who  fell  at  Tripoli  in  1804. 
From  either  front  a  beautiful  prospect  is  presented  to  view,  embracing  the  broai 
Potomac,  and  the  pleasing  diversity  of  landscape  scenery  upon  its  banks. 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  VIRGINIA,  AT  RICHMOND. 

[Sm  ptg9  449.] 

Richmond,  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  seat  of  gorenH 
inent,  has  a  population  of  16,000,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tide  water  oo 
the  James  river.  The  town  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and  with  its  maov 
elegant  brick  houses,  presents  a  fine  appearance.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
court-house,  a  State  pnsoQ,  an  almshouse,  a  museum,  eight  churches,  and  tbs 
Capitol.  It  is  appropriated  chiefiy  to  the  purposes  of  the  State  Senate  vA 
Assembly.  It  stands  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  the  views  from  its 
top  are  extensive  and  interesting.  This  city  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Washington,  and  one  hundred  and  fifly  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
There  are  two  bridges  across  the  river  at  this  place,  and  falls  a  short  distance 
above.  A  canal  has  been  dug  around  the  falls,  however,  so  that  a  continaoos 
boat  navigation  is  secured  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Richmond  is 
a  thriving  town  in  point  of  trade,  and  the  means  of  general  education  are  not 
neglected. 

Virginia  was  amongst  the  first  of  the  colonies  that  manifested  that  glorioas 
•pirit  of  resistance  to  the  oppression  and  aggression  of  Great  Britain^  which 
wrought  our  Independence.  She  was  always  forward  in  seconding  the  sptiit 
and  measures  of  her  sister  colonies  against  the  common  enemy,  and  aiet  the 
demands  of  her  country  with  laudable  zeal  and  disinterested  patrioUsm.  The 
constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  the  next  day  after  the  Deciaratioa  of  In- 
dependence, but  has  been  recently  revised  and  amended.  Nine  of  the  aigner^ 
of  the  declaration,  including  its  immortal  author,  were  natives  of  Virginia,  viz  ; 
— Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Penn,  Richard  H.  Lee,  Fr.  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter 
Braxton,  George  Walton,  George  Wythe,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Thomas  Nelsoa, 
jr.  Virginia  also  produced  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Arthur  Lee, 
James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  and  John  Marshall. 

In  1840,  Virginia  contained  1,239,797  inhabiunts,  of  whom  448,987  were 
slaves.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  Rappahannock,  York, 
James,  Appamattox,  Elisabeth,  Staunton,  Kenhawa,  Ohio,  Sandy,  and  Monon- 
gahela.  The  Blue  Ridge  extends  through  the  central  part  of  Uie  State,  and 
there  are  other  mountains  in  the  State.  Iron,  lead,  coal,  limestone,  and  chala, 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Petersbnrgh, 
Lynchburgh,  Fredericksburgh,  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Williamsburgby  ai.i 
Shepherdstown.  The  University  of  Virginia  is  established  at  Charlottesville, 
besides  which  there  are  several  other  colleges. 
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ARCADE  IN  PROVIDEXCE,  R.  L 


Thm  it  said  to  be  the  most  spadoos  and  splendid  hnfldhig  of  the  kiiid  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  two  firoots  of  bamniered  gruute,  seTntty-two  feet 
wide,  presenting  colonnades,  of  the  pure  Doric  style,  of  six  colinmis  each. 
These  columns  are  twenty-fire  feet  in  height ;  the  shafts  being  twenty-two  feet 
in  length,  and  each  of  a  single  block.  TIm  building  occupies  the  whole  space 
between  two  streets,  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  length.  The 
body  of  the  edifice  is  built  of  split  stone,  coFered  with  cement.  The  bnQdin^ 
wss  finished  in  1828,  and  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

There  are  other  public  buildings,  and  sereral  dwelling-houses  in  ProTidenee, 
of  elegant  structure.  Of  the  former,  are  the  State-house,  of  bricfc,  aeTeral 
churches,  the  halls  of  Brown  UniFersity,  the  Dexter  Asylum,  and  the  Friendi' 
Academy,  or  boarding-school.  The  most  spacious  and  elegant  churches  are, 
two  Unitarian,  the  first  Baptist,  and  St.  John's,  Episcopalian.  The  Dexter 
Asylum,  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  is  a  brick  building  of  three  stories,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  width.  The  Friends'  Academy, 
which  belongs  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England,  b  also  a  spaciooa  struc- 
ture of  brick. 

The  University  in  Providence  takes  its  name  from  Nicholas  Brown,  of  that 
city,  its  most  munificent  benefactor.  It  consists  of  two  halls,  both  of  favick,  of 
four  stories,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty-six  wide ;  and  Hops 
College,  erected  in  1822,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  loni;. 
and  forty  wide.  The  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  are  very  amfde  ;  and 
the  University  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  under  its  present  learned  head. 

Providence  is  the  only  city  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  its  population  much  larger 
than  any  town  in  that  State.  It  has  increased  greatly  within  thirty,  and  evea 
within  fifteen  years.  It  has  much  outstripped  Newport  in  enterprise,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  twenty-two  thousand; 
and  it  is  now  the  second  city  or  town  in  the  New  England  States,  for  popula- 
tion. It  lies  on  both  sides  of  Providence  River,  so  called ;  more  properly,  the 
head  of  the  Narraganset  Bay,  where  it  receives  the  Mooshasock  River.  The 
city  is  connected  by  two  bridges  which  have  been  thrown  over  the  river,  near 
the  head  of  the  tide-waters.  Providence  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  and  the  largest  ships  can  approach  to  the  lowest  wharves. 
The  distance  from  Boston  is  forty  miles,  nearly  S.  S.  W.  A  rail-road  between 
these  two  cities  has  been  in  most  successful  operation  for  several  years.  There 
is  also  a  canal  from  Providence  to  Worcester,  near  the  centre  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  transportation  by  means  of  it  is  increasing  every  year. 

Providence  is  memorable  as  the  place  of  retreat  and  settlement  of  Roger 
Williams,  when  persecuted  in  Massachusetts,  in  1635.  He  was  an  eccentric 
and  opinionated  man,  but  sincere  and  pious.  The  rulers  of  Massachnsects 
treated  him  with  unjustifiable  severity.  Their  plea  was  necessity  and  expedi- 
ency ;  a  plea  easily  made  by  the  misguided  bigot,  the  honest  zealot,  or  the 
selfish  tyrant.  The  good  people  of  the  Bay  State  thought  that  their  ciril  and 
religious  authority  was  opposed.  WiUiams  concluded,  as  they  had  done  fire 
years  before,  that  he  would  go  into  exile,  rather  than  give  up  his  religions 
opini<HiB.  Gk>vemor  Haynea  lold  Mr.  Williams,  that  **  he  befieVed  God  intend- 
ed this  new  continent  for  oU  smrU  of  ooosciences.** 
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MONUMENTAL  CHURCH,  AT  RICHMOND,  Va.        ' 
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The  Monumental  Cburcb,  at  Richmond,  was  erected  in  181 3,  on  the  spot  where 
the  theatre  stood.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  4th  of  May,  1814.  The  Rev.  W. 
H.  Wilder  delivered  the  dedication  sermon.  It  is  an  elegant  edifice  of  an  oc- 
tagon form.  The  steeple,  on  the  northeasterly  side,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  high.  On  the  northwesterly  side  of  the  church,  and  adjoining  it,  is  the 
monument,' the  foundation  of  which  occupies  thirty-six  feet  square,  within  the 
walls  of  which  is  engraved  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  In  memory  of  the  awful  calamity,  that  by  the  providence  of  God  fell  on 
this  city,  on  the  night  of  the  26ih  pf  December,  in  the  year  of  Christ,  1811 ; 
when,  by  the  sudden  and  dreadful  conflagration  of  the  Richmond  theatre,  many 
citizens,  of  different  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  distinguished  for  talents  and  for 
virtues,  respected  and  beloved,  perished  in  the  flames ;  and,  in  one  short  mo- 
ment, public  joy  and  private  happiness  were  changed  into  universal  lamentatioo ; 
this  monument  is  erected,  and  the  adjoining  church  dedicated  to  th6  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  that,  in  all  future  times,  the  remembrance  of  this  mournful  event, 
on  the  spot  where  it  happened,  and  where  the  remains  of  the  sufferers  mre  de- 
posited, in  one  urn,  may  be  united  with  acts  of  penitence  and  devotion*** 

The  perspective  view  of  the  Monumental  Church,  from  which  the  engraving 
presented  is  taken,  was  drawn  by  William  Strickland,  F.  S.  A.  Isaac  Storte- 
vant,  of  Boston,  was  the  master  builder. 

An  account  of  the  burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
considered  out  of  place.  It  is  compiled  from  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden's  collec- 
tion of  American  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  a  rare  and  valuable  work. 

'*0n  Thursday  night,  the  26th  of  December,  1811,  it  appears  that  the  theatre 
on  Shockoe  hill,  in  Richmond,  was  attended  by  an  unusual  number  of  people. 
The  pantomime,  entitled  Agnes  and  Raymond^  or  the  Bleeding  Nun^  was  to  have 
closed  the  amusements  of  the  evening.  This  had  been  translated  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Mr.  Giradin ;  and  many,  who  had  seldom  repaired  to  this  place  of  re- 
creation, now  attended  it  in  order  to  witness  its  performance,  principally  through 
civility  to  their  fellow-citizen.  In  the  first  act  of  this  afterpiece,  one  of  the 
scenes  exhibited  the  cottage  of  a  robber,  which  was  illuminated  by  a  chandelier. 
When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  before  it  rose  for  the 
second,  this  chandelier  was  raised  aloft  among  the  oiUpainted  scenery.  By  a 
fatal  inattention,  the  lamp  was  not  extinguilhed !  The  fire  instantly  caught, 
spread  with  rapidity,  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  the  whole  roof,  as  well  as 
the  suspended  combustible  materials,  was  in  a  blaze.  It  burst  through  the 
buirs  eye  in  front ;  it  sought  the  windows  where  the  rarefied  vapor  sought  its 
passage,  fed  by  the  vast  column  of  air  in  the  hollows  of  the  theatre,  and  by  the 
inflammable  panels  and  pillars  of  the  boxes,  by  the  dome  of  the  pit,  by  the  can- 
vass ceiling  of  the  lower  boxes,  until  its  suffocated  victims  in  the  front  were 
wrapped  in  its  devouring  flame,  or  pressed  to  death  under  ^e  smoking  ruins  oi 
the  building.** 

The  imagination  may  better  paint,  than  the  pen  of  the  writer  desciihe,  the 
unutterable  anguish  of  the  gay  assembly.  In  one  moment,  hilarity  nnd  jot 
were  exchanged  for  the  most  agonizing  sorrow  and  distress,  and  a  multitude  of 
precious  and  immortal  souls,  at  a  time  they  little  expected,  were  plunged  into  the 
world  of  spirits.  Shrieks,  groans,  agony,  and  death,  in  its  most  teai&c  foroit 
closed  the  tragic  scene  I 
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TREATY  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

[8m  pag*  455.] 

This  compact,  which,  for  its  justice  and  benevolence,  has  conferred  immortal 
honor  upon  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  made  under  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  an  elm-tree,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  at  Shacka- 
maxon.  The  stately  tree  was  uprooted  by  a  storm  in  1810,  when  the  trunk 
measured  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  age  was  ascertained  to  be 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years,  having  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  at 
the  time  the  treaty  took  place.  It  was  held  in  the  hii^hest  veneration  by  the 
Indian  nations,  by  the  first  settlers,  and  by  their  descendants.  During  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  in  1775,  when  the  British  army  had  possession  of  the  district 
of  country  within  Kingston  Bay,  and  when  firewood  was  very  scarce,  Greneial 
Simcoe,  who  had  command  of  the  troops  there,  from  a  regard  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  character  of  William  Penn,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
history  connected  with  the  tree,  ordered  a  guard  of  British  soldiers  to  fnotect 
it  from  the  axe.  Many  curious  recollections  belong  to  this  venerated  spot,  and 
■ome  of  these  are  noticed  in  a  memoir  concerning  the  treaty,  which  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  transactions  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Roberts  Vaux,  whose  correspondence  with  the  late 
Judge  Peters,  Mrs.  Deborah  Logan,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collin,  relating  to  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  treaty,  was  the  means  of  bringing  out  much  other  i»- 
atructive  and  entertaining  matter  worthy  of  perusal  and  preservation. 

The  Penn  Society,  in  order  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the  spot  where  the 
elm-tree  stood,  have  caused  a  simple  block  of  marble  to  be  placed  there,  in  the 
expectation,  at  some  future  day,  of  erecting  a  monument,  altogether  worthy  of 
the  event  and  the  scene  which  are  now  more  humbly  commemorated  in  the 
manner  that  the*  annexed  engraving  represents. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  stone  are  as  follows : — 


On  the  North, 

QMCWD   or  WIZUAK  PKRIT 
AKD  TBS  UfDlAH  HATITSS,  1688. 
UHBKOXEir  FAITH. 

On  the  South, 

WILLIAM    TltVVf 

BOBH1644. 

juxD  1718. 


Ontkt  Wmt, 

PLACED  BY  TUS  PEHH 
A.  D.   1827,  TO  MAUE  THE 

THE  GREAT  ELH-TKEE 

On  the  Eaat' 


nanniLVAHiA  FoumED, 
1681, 

ST  DEEDS  OP  PEACE. 


f 
OF 


BRIDGE  OF  HIDE  ROPES  OVER  THE  RIVER  LA  PLATA- 

CSm  pay*  497.] 

La  Plata  is  the  name  of  a  very  great  river  in  South  America,  running  tliioi^ 
the  province  of  Paraguay ;  on  which  account  the  whole  country  is  sometiniee 
called  Plata,  though  this  name  is  usually  given  only  to  a  part  of  Paraguay.  In 
the  latter  sense  it  comprehends  all  that  country  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
southeast  by  the  Adantic  ocean ;  on  the  south  by  Terra  Magellanica ;  on  the  west 
hy  Tucuman ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Paraguay  Proper  and  Pa* 
Tana.  The  great  river  La  Plata,  from  which  the  country  has  its«iame,  was 
first  discovered  in  the  year  1515,  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Zolis,  but  denominated  La 
Plata  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  from  the  quantity  of  precious  metala  he  procured 
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from  the  adjacent  inhabitants,  imagining  that  they  were  the  produce  of  the 
country,  though,  in  fact,  they  were  brought  from  Peru. 

'the  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  winter  is  in  May,  Jmie,  and 
July,  when  the  nights  are  very  cold,  but  the  days  are  moderately  warm.  The 
frost  is  neither  violent  nor  lasting,  and  the  snows  are  very  inconsiderable.  The 
country  consists  mostly  of  plains  of  a  .vast  extent,  and  exceeding  rich  soil,  pro- 
ducing all  sorts  of  European  and  American  fruits. 

The  river  La  Plata  rises  in  Peru,  and  receives  many  others  in  its  course,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Paraguay.  The  water  of  it  is  said  to  be  very  clear  and 
sweet,  and  to  petrify  wood.  It  contains  such  plenty  and  variety  of  fish,  that 
the  people  catch  large  quantities  of  them  without  any  other  instrument  than 
their  hands.  It  runs  mostly  to  the  south  and  southeast,  and  is  navigable  ihe 
greatest  part  of  its  course  by  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  full  of  delightful  islands. 
AH  along  its  banks  are  seen  the  most  beautiful  birds  of  all  kinds ;  but  it  some- 
times overfl<)ws  the  adjacent  country  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  infested  with  ser- 
pents of  a  prodigious  size.  From  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  to  its  month, 
the  distance  is  above  two  hundred  leagues.  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
its  magnitude,  when  it  is  said  that  its  mouth  is  about  seventy  leagues  in  width. 

The  manner  in  which  individuals  are  conveyed  across  some  parts  of  this  ma- 
jestic river  is  curious,  and  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  bridges  and  boats, 
somewhat  alarming.  Of  this  subject,  the  following  account  is  given  by  MoUien, 
in  his  travels  in  Colombia. 

*'  The  following  day,  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Pai,  I  proceeded  along  those 
of  the-  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  falls  into  it,  and  before  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon arrived  in  sight  of  the  town  of  that  name.  We  could  not  immediately 
enter  it,  on  account  of  the  bridge  of  communication  not  being  sufficiently  com- 
modious for  the  number  of  persons  going  to  and  from  La  Plata.  On  each  side 
of  the  river,  leather  bands  are  made  fast  to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  ;  and 
upon  this  tarabita  (for  thus  they  call  this  singular  sort  of  a  bridge)  is  placed  a 
piece  of  wood,  furnished  with  leather  straps,  by  which  the  traveller  is  fastened  ; 
and  according  to  whichever  side  he  wishes  to  go,  he  is  drawn  across.  The 
passage,  at  first,  seems  rather  aUrming ;  and  one  cannot,  without  shuddering, 
find  himself  suspended  over  an  abyss  by  a  few  hide  ropes,  which  are  rery 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  rain,  and  consequently  to  break.  Accidents,  how- 
ever, seldom  happen.     Animals  are  made  to  swim  across." 


THE  CHAIN  BRIDGE  IN  CHINA. 

Whether  the  Chinese  are  right  in  assigning  to  their  portion  of  the  world  a 
much  greater  antiquity  than  we  are  willing  to  allow,  may  be  fairly  questioned ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  in  China  many  arts  and  sciences  have  been  known  ml  a 
period  when  the  European  nations  were  sunk  in  barbarity  and  ignorance.  As 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  remark,  we 
may  mention  that  the  Chinese  were  the  first  to  construct  chain  or  suspension 
bridges. 

There  is  a  famous  bridge  of  this  kind  on  the  road  to  Yun  Nan,  in  the  province 
of  Koei-Tcheou.  It  is  thrown  over  a  rapid  torrent  between  two  lofly  mountains, 
and  Was  constnicted  by  a  Chinese  general,  in  the  year  65  of  the  Christian  era. 
At  each  end  of  the  rocky  mountain,  a  gate  has  been  erected  between  two  stone 
pillars,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  by  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  wide.  Between 
these  pillars  four  chains  are  suspended  by  large  rings,  and  united  transversely 
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The  Chain  Bridga  in  Cbina. 

by  smaller  chuaa.  Over  these  chains  is  a  flooring  of  planks  of  limt>er,  which 
tie  renewed  as  oflen  as  they  become  decayed.  Other  chain  bridKea  have  b««n 
conatnicted  in  China,  in  imitation  or  this  ;  but  none  of  them  are  either  so  Ivge 
or  have  been  so  durable.  To  the  very  limited  intercourse  the  Europeans  vc 
allowed  in  the  interior  of  China,  is  to  be  attributed  the  circumstance  thai  id 
invention  which  promises  to  be  of  such  general  utility  as  chain  bridges,  wu 
not  introduced  into  this  country  until  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries  aiter  it  wu 
known  in  China. 


THE  BRIDGES  OF  CHINA. 

A  OREAT  number  of  canals  tn- 
versing  the  cities  and  the  conntiy 
of  China  in  all  directions,  render 
necessary  a  number  of  bridgei, 
and  these  bridges  ar«  indeed  u 
numerous  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  ingenious  people  exceed- 
ingly provident  for  their  own  con- 
venience and  comfort.  From  the 
amazing  facilities  afforded  by  ths 
canals  for  transporting  weighty 
burdens  by  water,  these  bridgei  da 
not  require  to  be  built  of  great 
strength,  as  every  obieot  of  nrodnce  or  manufacture  can  be  wafted  over 
on  rafts  or  in  bar  ira],  indeed,  only   foot-passengers  use  the 

bridges,  which  arr  ^|^^  a  light,  but  fanciful  and  etegaal 

""  ^^^^oraeren arches;  the  centre  arch 
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heinjgf  frequently  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  sufficiently  high  to 
hn  vessels  pass  without  striking  their  masts.  Some  of  them  stride  across 
the  canal  with  one  bold  lofly  arch.  The  elevation  of  these  bridges  renders 
Slops  necessary.  They  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  old  bridges  of  Venice,  on 
^vllIch  ynu  ascend  by  steps  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other  in  the  same 
w-iy.  The  engraving  represents  one  of  these  bridges,  and  the  reader  will 
reiulily  conceive  the  beautiful  efiect  produced  by  a  number  of  these  light  struc- 
tures, succeeding  each  other  at  short  distances,  for  miles  and  miles,  wh^re  the 
rcin.'il  runs  in  a  straight  line.  Some  of  these  bridges  are  of  extraordinary 
lieauty,  and  even  magnificent.  There  is  one  near  Pekin,  built  entirely  of  white 
niarhle,  elaborately  ornamented.  Others  are  found  over  the  canals  of  still 
ureater  magnificence,  and  with  a  grand  triumphal  arch  at  each  end.  And  others 
aifiin,  instead  of  being  composed  of  salient  arches,  are  fiat  from  one  side  of  the 
( aij-dl  to  the  other,  stones,  or  marble  flags  of  great  length,  being  laid  on  piers 
so  narrow  and  airy,  that  the  bridge  looks  as  if  it  were  suspended  in  the  air.  It 
is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that  the  Chinese  censors  have  considered  these  nu- 
nR-rous  bridges* as  luxuries,  and  have  more  than  once  reproached  the  emperors 
t'^r  erecting  them.  A  bridge,  constructed  in  the  eighth  century,  of  iron  and 
bronze,  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  their  reprehension,  which  fell  very  severely 
o\\  an  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Souy,  who  built  forty  bridges,  all  in  dififerent 
siyl<^s  of  architecture,  in  the  single  city  of  Soe-Tcheou.  ' 

But  these  canal  bridges  are  immeasurably  surpassed  in  magnitude,  and  occa* 
t^ionaily  in  beauty,  by  the  bridges  thrown  across  rivers,  or  long  swamps,  and 
places  exposed  to  inundations.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  prodigious  extent,  and 
have  triumphal  arches  on  them,  built  of  wood  in  the  pagoda  style,  and  splendid- 
ly painted. 


CHAIN  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  POTOMAC. 

[See  page  460.] 

Old  Patatromeck,  as  they  called  it  in  the  days  of  the  illustrious  Captain  John, 
(and  shame  on  us  that  it  is  not  called  so  now,)  after  a  long  and  broken  course, 
flowing  through  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world, 
from  its  source  near  the  Back  Bone,  a  spur  of  the  Alleganies,  and  receiving  the 
contributions  of  the  Shenandoah  and  many  other  mountain  streams,  meets  the 
tide  water  at  the  Little  Falls,  near  the  Chain  Bridge  above  Georgetown,  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  From  thence  it  soon  swells  into  a  broad 
expanse  of  water,  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  of  commerce.  Within  the 
view  embraced  by  this  picture,  is  the  spot  where,  in  June,  1608,  Captain  Smith, 
with  an  exploring  party  from  Jamestown,  landed*  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
y^ars  ago,  a  group  of  Englishmen  may  have  filled  the  place  where  now  stands 
the  city  sportsman ;  there  are  the  same  "  mighty  rocks,  growing  in  some  places 
above  the  grownd  as  high  as  the  shrubby  trees,  and  divers  other  solid  quarries 
of  divers  tinctures ;  and  divers  places  where  the  waters  had  falne  from  the  high 
mountaines  they  had  left,  a  spagled  skurfe,  that  made  many  bare  places  seem 
a!)  guilded.''  Ill-starred  Captain  John !  had  it  been  thy  fortune  to  explore 
tills  noble  river  at  another  season — hadst  thine  host  at  Nameraughquend  but 
pi  iced  before  thee  that  mystery  of  its  waters,  a  canvass-back,  or  even  his  cousin- 
german,  a  red  neck^  thou  wouldst  have  sworn  allegiance  to  its  shores  for  ever, 
and  Jamestown  had  been  abandoned,  surely.  On  the  hill  of  our  Capitol  might 
have  waved  the  standard  of  King  James,  and  who  can  tall  but  that  thy  coniing 
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nitber  in  June,  instead  of  Novembeif  may  not  have  changed  the  destiny  of  a 
mighty  nation  ?  And  who  can  tell  how  many  a  long  speech  that  same  nation 
has  now  to  pay  for  and  charge  to  account  of  that  same  little  bird — the  result  of 
sleepless  nights  from  over-eaten  suppers,  and  dread  of  being  sent  no  more  to 
this  its  chosen  rendezvous  ?  Our  aldermen  and  men  of  council  should  look 
well  to  this,  and  in  their  sage  resolves  forget  not  the  presiding  genius  of  their 
city.  They  should  look  more  jealously  upon  the  long  guns  that  infest  our  river, 
for  as  surely  as  the  canvass-back  is  driven  from  us,  as  surely  will  the  "  voice 
of  the  people*'  be  heard  no  longer  here ;  the  high  places  of  Washington  become 
desolate,  and  the  mighty  swarms  o(  great  men,  with  bag  and  baggage,  will  set- 
tle on  some  other  spot  and  build  another  capitol,  '*  over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

The  view  itself  tells  us,  that  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  river  at  the  point  of 
Little  Falls,  is  a  picturesque  object.  About  ten  miles  above  it  are  the  Great 
Falls,  where  the  vast  volume  of  the  Potomac,  narrowing  its  channel  to  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide,  pitches  perpendicularly  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  a  hollow 
rock,  then  dashing  through  rocks  it  sweeps  along  for  three  or  four  miles,  and 
ai^aia  glides  smoothly  on  its  course  until  it  reaches  the  rapids  or  Little  Falls, 
wliere  it  has  a  gradual  descent  of  about  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  to  tide  water. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  that  has  accumulated  in  the  river  during  the  win- 
ter becomes  dammed  up  at  this  point,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber 
that  it  has  torn  from  the  banks,  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  is  presented 
that  can  be  imagined.  At  once  the  whole  gives  way  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
and  the  waters  rush  on  and  sweep  everything  in  their  course.  More  than  one 
bridge  has  been  thus  carried  away,  and  the  fact  will  account  for  the  peculiar 
construction  of  that  in  this  picture. 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 

This  stopendons  wall,  which  extends  across  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the  grandest  labors  of  art.  It  is 
conducted  over  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  several  of  which  have  an  ele- 
vation of  not  less  than  5225  feet,  (nearly  a  mile,)  across  deep  valleys,  and  over 
wide  rivers,  by  means  of  arches :  in  many  parts  it  is  doubled  or  trebled,  to  com- 
inand  important  passes  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  every  hundred  yards  is  a 
tower  or  massive  bastion.  Its  extent  is  computed  at  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  but 
in  some  parts,  where  less  danger  is  apprehended,  it  is  not  equally  strong  or 
complete,  and  towards  the  north-west,  consists  merely  of  a  strong  rampart  of 
earth.  Near  Koopekoo  it  is  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  top  about  fif- 
teen feet  thick :  some  of  the  towers,  which  are  square,  are  forty-eight  feet  high, 
and  about  forty  feet  in  width.  The  stone  employed  in  the  foundations,  angles, 
&c.  is  a  strong  gray  granite  ;  but  the  materisils  for  the  greater  part  consist  of 
bluish  bricks,  and  the  m()rtar  is  remarkably  pure  and  white. 

The  area  of  the  construction  of  this  great  barrier,  which  has  been  and  will 
continne  to  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  ages,  is  considered  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  as  having  been  absolutely  ascertained;  and  he  asserts  that  it  has  ex- 
isted for  two  thousand  years.  In  this  assertion  he  appears  to  have  followed 
Du  Halde,  who  informs  us  that  ''this  prodigious  work  was  constructed  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  order  of  the  first  Empe- 
ror of  the  family  of  Tsin,  to  protect  three  large  province^  from  the  eruptions  of 
the  Tartara."    However,  in  the  History  of  China,  contained  in  his  first  Tolamei 
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:i  second  Emperor  of  the  dynaaly  of  TsiD,  lujnfld 
immediately  preceding  the  narraliTe  of  this  cod- 
re   the   birth  of  Christ.     H«Dce  euspiciont  may 

epoch  %vhen  this  work  was  undertaken,  but  also 
rcision  of  the  Chinese  annals  in  general.     Mr> 

in  China,  and  whose  travels  are  deservedly  es- 
'ir  infurmation,  asHures  us  that  this  wall  was  built 
I'lO,  by  one  of  the  Emperors,  to  prevent  the  fre* 
uts,  whose  numerous  cavalry  used  to  ravage  the 
ajie  before  an  army  could  be  aasembled  to  oppose 


M.\RINER'S  COMPASS. 


>ns3  wu  invented  abont  the  year  1302.  It  had  bean 
,  a  specie!  of  iron  ore,  denominated  the  loadstone,  had 
ig  iron,  and  of  communicating  the  same  property  to  roda 
si'9sed  ihe  still  more  remarkable  property  of  spontan«- 
itil  south,  vbsn  properly  suspended,  and  of  giving  a 
■FLlle  of  iron,  so  tbat^  when  suspended  on  a  pivot,  and 
to  luin  ewil;,  one  end  of  it  would  always  pomt  to  the 
.I'T  to  lilt  sonih  pole.  This  tendency  of  the  magnetic 
bn'.y.    Hiving  s  compass,  fitted  up  with  such  a  needle, 
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the  navigator  is  always  able  to  tell  which  direction  is  north,  and  what  coime 
he  is  sailing,  in  the  darkest  night,  as  well  as  in  daylight.  A  mass  of  iron  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  needle,  would  draw  it  from  its  natural  position,  and 
prevent  it  from  always  pointing  to  the  north,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  such  a  situation. 

The  mariner's  compass  consists  of  a  card  or  fly,  on  which  the  points  of  tlM 
compass  are  marked,  to  which  the  needle  is  attached  in  the  direction  of  tb 
north  and  south  points,  nicely  balanced  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre  of  a  circolir 
box,  so  as  to  turn  freely.  The  box  is  covered  with  glass,  to  protect  the  needle 
from  accident ;  and  is  so  hung  as  to  maintain  a  uniformly  horizontal  positioo, 
whatever  may  be  the  rolling  of  the  vessel. 

The  card,  of  which  the  foregoing  diagram  is  an  example,  is  divided  into 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass,  the  names  of  which  are  signified  by  the  initiai 
letters  in  the  margin,  as,  N.  for  north ;  N.  b.  E.  for  north  by  east;  the  Bmall 
b.  signifying  by,  &c.  The  naming  of  these  points  of  the  compass  in  their  order, 
beginning  at  north,  and  proceeding  toward  the  east,  and  so  on  round  the  cud 
to  north  again,  and  returning  in  a  reversed  order,  is  called  by  sailors,  boit»i 
the  compass ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  it,  is  imt  only  useful  to  seamen,  but  to  children, 
who  have  occasion  to  use  maps.  They  cannot  tell,  accurately,  what  direction 
one  place  is  from  another,  unless  they  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  points 
of  the  compass.  The  four  points,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  are  called  car- 
dinal points.  The  card  is  thus  divided  into  four  equal  parts.  From  N.  to  £. 
are  eight  points :  from  S.  to  E.  are  eight  points:  from  N.  to  W.,  and  from  S. 
to  W.,  are  each  eight  points,  i  Next  to  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  the  points  N.  W., 
S.  W.,  N.  £.,  and  S.  £.,  are  the  principal. 


AN  INDIAN  GAZETTE. 

[See  page  405.] 

Mr.  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  his  "  History  of  Printing  in  America,*'  first  published 
this  curious  plate,  as  taken  many  years  since  by  a  French  officer.  It  relstes  id 
an  expedition  of  Canadian  warriors,  who,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  this  part 
of  America,  took  up  the  hatchet  against  a  hostile  tribe  that  adhered  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  is  a  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  descriptive  and  iffligi* 
native  powers  of  these  half-civilized  Indians. 

explanation. 

This  "  Indian  Gazette  Extraordinary"  consists  of  the  following  figures  and 
emblematic  signs  cut  out  upoif  bark,  and  was  divided  into  ten  different  compart* 
ments,  or  hieroglyphical  paragraphs. 

1.  Each  of  the  18  figures  represents  the  number  10,  and  appears  to  be  some* 
what  like  our  10,  only  that  instead  of  the  unit  being  before  the  cipher,  it  fimj 
through  it.  There  are  eighteen  of  these  figures,  and  they  signify  that  18  times 
10,  or  180  American  Indians  took  up  the  hatchet,  or  declared  war  in  favor  d 
the  French ;  which  is  represented  by  the  hatchet  placed  over  the  arms  of  France. 

2.  They  departed  from  Montreal,  represented  by  the  bird  just  taking  win; 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  moon  and  the  buck  show  the  time  to  hare 
been  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  buck-moon,  answering  to  July. 

3.  They  went  by  water,  signified  by  the  canoe.  The  number  of  hnts,  indi 
as  they  raise  to  pass  the  night  in,  shows  they  were  twenty-one  daya  on  their 
passage. 
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4.  They  went  ashore,  and  travelled  seven  days  by  land,  represented  by  the 
foot  and  the  seven  huts. 

5.  When  they  arrived  near  the  habitations  of  their  enemies,  at  sonnse, 
shown  by  the  sun  being  to  the  eastward  of  them,  beginning  (as  they  think)  itt 
daily  course.  There  they  lay  in  wait  three  days,  represented  by  the  hand  point- 
ing, and  by  the  three  huts. 

6.  After  which  they  surprised  their  enemies  while  asleep.  The  man  uleep 
represents  this  ;  and  the  twelve  figures,  that  there  were  12  times  10,  or  120; 
and  the  broken  roof  of  the  hut,  that  they  broke  into  iheir  habitations  in  thit 
manner. 

7.  They  killed  with  the  club  eleven  of  their  enemies,  indicated  by  the  club 
and  the  eleven  heads ;  and  took  five  prisoners  captive,  shown  by  the  dolelol 
figures  on  the  little  pedestals. 

8.  They  lost  nine  of  their  own  men  in  the  action,  represented  by  the  niae 
heads  within  the  bow,  which  is  the  emblem  of  honor  aipong  the  American  na- 
tives ;  but  they  had  none  taken  prisoners  (a  circumstance  to  which  they  attack 
great  honor),  shown  by  all  the  pedestals  being  empty.  * 

9.  The  heads  of  the  arrows,  pointing  opposite  ways,  represent  the  battle,  and 
the  position  of  the  contending  parties. 

10.  The  enemy  fled ;  the  heads  of  the  arrows,  all  pointing  one  way,  signily 
their  flight. 


THE  TELESCOPE. 

We  might  be  apt  to  think,  on  a  slight  view  of  the  matter,  that  there  can  be 
no  immediate  relation  between  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  an  optic  glass,  and 
fitting  two  or  more  of  them  in  a  tube,  and  the  enlargement  of  our  views  of  tko 
operations  of  the  eternal  Mind.  Yet  the  connexion  between  these  two  objects, 
and  the  dependance  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  can  be  fairly  demonstrated. 
The  son  of  a  spectacle-maker  of  Middleburg  in  Holland,  happening  to  amuse 
himself  in  his  father's  shop,  by  holding  two  glasses  between  his  finger  and  his 
thumb,  and  varying  their  distance,  perceived  the  weather-cock  of  the  church- 
spire  opposite  to  iiim  much  larger  than  ordinary,  and  apparently  much  nearer, 
and  turned  upside  down.  This  new  wonder  exercised  the  amazement  of  the 
father ;  he  adjusted  two  glasses  on  a  board,  rendering  them  moveable  at  pleasure , 
and  thus  formed  the  first  rude  imitation  of  a  perspective  glass,  by  which  distant 
objects  are  brought  near  to  view.  Galileo,  a  philosopher  of  Tuscany,  heahnf 
of  the  invention,  set  his  mind  to  work,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  He 
fixed  his  glasses  at  the  end  Of  long  organ  pipes,  and  constructed  a  telescope, 
which  he  soon  directed  to  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  heavens.  He  dis- 
covered four  moons  revolving  around  the  planet  Jupiter — spots  on  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  and  the  rotation  of  that  globe  around  its  axis — mountains  and  valleys 
in  the  moon — and  numbers  of  fixed  stars  where  scarcely  one  was  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  These  discoveries  were  made  about  the  year  1610,  a  short  time  after 
the  first  invention  of  the  telescope.  I^ince  that  period  this  instrument  has 
passed  through  various  degrees  of  improvement,  and  by  means  of  it,  celestial 
wonders  have  been  explored  in  the  distant  spaces  of  the  universe,  which,  ia 
former  times,  were  altogether  concealed  from  mortal  view.  By  the  help  of 
telescopes,  combined  with  the  art  of  measuring  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  our  views  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Almighty,  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  and  of  the  extent  of  his  universal  empire,  are  extended  fi: 
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beyond  whit  conld  hire  been  conceived  in  fonner  igea.  Onr  prospecta  of  tlw 
range  of  the  Divine  operations  are  no  longer  confined  within  the  limila  of  tlw 
voTid  we  inh&bit ; — we  can  now  plainly  perceive,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  ia 
not  only  "an  everlasting  dominion,"  bat  that  it  extendi  through  the  unlimited 
regions  of  apace,  comprehending  within  its  Taat  circumrereoce  tboaaands  of 
suns,  and  ten  thouianda  of  worlds  ;  all  ranged  in  majestic  order,  at  immense  dia- 
tancei  from  one  another,  and  all  supported  and  governed  "  by  Hira  who  rides 
on  the  heaven  of  heaTens,"  whose  greatneii  is  unsearchable,  and  whose  un- 
derstanding is  infinite. 

The  telescope  has  slao  demonstrated  to  ua  the  literal  truth  of  those  Scriptural 
declarations  which  assert  that  the  stars  are  "  innumerable."  Before  the  in- 
vention of  this  insimment,  not  more  than  about  a  thousand  stars  could  be  per- 
ceived by  the  unassisted  eye  in  the  clearest  night.  Gut  this  invention  hoa 
unfolded  to  view  not  only  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millioni  of 
ihose  bright  luminariea,  which  lie  dispersed  in  eveiy  direction  throughout  tho 
boundless  dimensions  of  apace.  And  the  higher  the  magnifying  powers  of  the 
telescope  are,  the  more  numerous  those  celestial  orbs  appear ;  leaving  us  no 
room  to  doubt,  that  countless  myriads  more  lie  hid  in  the  distant  regions  of 
creation,  far  beyond  ibe  reach  of  the  finest  glasses  that  can  be  constructed  by 
human  skill,  and  which  are  known  only  to  Him  "  who  counts  the  number  of  the 
liars,  and  calls  them  by  their  names." 

In  short,  the  telescope  maybe  considered  as  serving  the  purpose  of  a  vehicle 
fur  conveying  ns  to  the  distant  regions  of  space.  We  would  consider  it  as  a 
wonderful  achievement,  could  we  transport  ourselves  two  hundred  thousand 
inika  Irom  the  earth,  in  the  direction  of  the  raoon,  in  order  to  take  %  nearer 
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view  of  that  celestial  orb.     But  this  instrument  enables  us  u>  take  a  much  neaicr 
inspection  of  that  planet,  than  if  we  had  actually  surmounted  the  force  of  gravi* 
tation,  traversed  the  voids  of  space,  and  left  the  earth  230,000  miles  behind  m. 
For,  supposing  such  a  journey  to  be  accomplished,  we  should  still  be  ten  thou- 
sand miles  distant  from  the  orb.     But  a  telescope  which  magnifies  objects  240 
times,  can  carry  our  views  within  onb  thousand  miles  of  the  moon  ;  and  i  tele« 
scope,  such  as  Dr.  Herschel's  ibrty-feet  reflector,  which  magnifies  6000  times, 
woiild  enable  us  to  view  the  mountains  and  vales  of  the  moon,  as  if  we  were 
transported  to  a  point  about  forty  miles  from  her  surface.     We  can  view  the 
magnificent  system  of  the  planet  Saturn,  by  means  of  this  instrument,  as  distinctly 
as  if  we  had  performed  a  journey  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  globe,  which,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  milea  an  hour,  would  re<]uire  a 
period  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  to  accomplish.     By  the  telescope, 
we  can  contemplate  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  their  arrangement  into  sys- 
tems, and  their  immense  numbers,  with  the  same  distinctness  and  amplitude  of 
view,  as  if  we  had  actually  taken  a  flight  of  ten  hundred  thousand  millions  of 
miles  into  those  unexplored  and  unexplorable  regions,  which  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  several  millions  of  years,  though  our  motion  were  as  rapid  as  a  ball 
projected  from  a  loaded  cannon.    We  would  justly  consider  it  as  a  noble  endow- 
ment for  enabling  us  to  take  an  extensive  survey  of  the  works  of  God,  tf  we  bad 
the  faculty  of  transporting  ourselves  to  such  immense  distance  from  the  sphere 
we  now  occupy ;  but,  by  means  of  the  telescopic  tube,  we  may  take  nearly  the 
same  ample  views  of  the  dominions  of  the  Creator,  without  stirring  a  fool  from 
the  limits  of  our  terrestrial  abode.  This  instrument  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  a  providential  gift,  bestowed  upon  mankind  to  serve,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
temporary  substitute  for  those  powers  of  rapid  flight  with  which  the  seraphim 
are  endowed,  and  for  those  superior  faculties  of  motion  with  which  man  himaelf 
m^y  be  invested,  when  he  arrives  at  the  summit  of  moral  perfection. 


THE  RATH,  OR  BURMESE  IMPERIAL  STATE  CARRIAGE 

[Sm  ph«  4<W0 

Before  more  minute  description  of  this  carriage,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  eye  is  chiefly  struck  by  the  fretted  golden  roof,  rising  step  by  step  from  t^f 
square  oblong  body  of  the  carriage,  like  an  ascending  pile  of  rich  shhne^worfc. 
**  It  consists  of  seven  stages,  diminishing  in  the  most  skilful  and  beautiful  pro- 
portions toward  the  top.  The  ean'ing  is  highly  beautiful,  and  the  whole  sircr- 
ture  is  set  thick  with  stones  and  gems  of  considerable  value.  These  add  liiii^ 
to  the  eflfect  when  seen  from  below,  but  ascending  the  gallery  of  the  ball,  tb< 
spectator  observes  them,  relieved  by  the  yellow  ground  of  the  gilding,  and  spark- 
ling beneath  him  like  dew-drope  in  a  field  of  cowslips.  Their  presence  io  so 
elevated  a  situation  well  serves  to  explain  the  accuracy  of  finish  presened 
throughout,  even  in  the  nicest  and  most  minute  portions  of  the  work.  Gilt  im- 
tal  bells,  with  large  heart-shaped  crystal  drops  attached  to  them,  sunouad  uV 
lower  stages  of  the  pagoda,  and,  when  the  carriage  is  put  in  motion,  emit  a  9c^ 
and  pleasing  sound.*^  The  apex  of  the  roof  is  a  pinnacle,  called  the  /ee,  elevaied 
on  a  pedestal.  The  tee  is  an  emblem  of  royalty.  '  It  is  formed  of  moveable  behs, 
or  coronals  of  gold,  wherein  are  set  large  amethysts  of  a  greenish  or  purpie 
color ;  its  summit  is  a  small  banner,  or  vane  of  crystal. 

The  length  of  the  carriage  itself  is  thirteen  feet  seven  inches;  or,  if  ukea 
irom  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  twenty-eight  f«et  five  inches.     Its  width  is  six 
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feet  nine  inches,  and  ice  height  to  the  sammit  of  the  tee  is  nineteen  feet  two 
inches.  The  carriage  hody  is  ^Me  feet  seven  inches  in  length  by  fonr  feel  six 
inches  in  width,  and  its  height,  taken  from  the  interior,  is  Awe  feet  eight  inches. 
The  four  wheels  are  of  unilbrm  height,  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness  and 
elegance,  and  the  peculiar  mode  by  which  the  spokes  are  secured,  and  measure 
only  four  feet  two  inches :  the  spokes,  richly  silvered,  are  of  very  hard  wood, 
called  in  the  East  iron  wood ;  the  felloes  are  cased  in  brass,  and  the  caps  to  the 
naves  elegantly  designed  of  bell  metal.  The  pole,  also  of  iron  wood,  is  heavy 
and  massy ;  it  was  destined  to  be  attached  to 

elephants,  by  which  the  vehicle  was  intended 
to  be  drawn  upon  all  grand  ot  state  occa- 
sions. 

The  extremity  of  the  pole  is' surmounted  by 
the  head  and  fore  part  of 'a  dragon,  a  figure  of 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  East  \  this  ornament 

%  boldly  executed,  and  richly  gilt  and  oma- 

nented^  the  scales  being  composed  of  a  curi* 

Qsly  colored  tatc.     The  other  parts  of  the 

srriage  are  the   wood  of  the  oriental  sas» 

efras  tree,  which  cofnbines  strength  with 
iightness,  and  emits  a  grateful  odor  ;  and  being 
hard  and  elastic,  is  easily  worked,  and  peculi- 
arly fitted  for  carving.  The  body  of  the  car- 
riage is  composed  of  twelve  panels,  three  on 
each  face  or  front,  and  these  are  subdivided 
into  small  squares,  of  the  clear  and  nearly 
transparent  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  and  buffalo, 
and  other  animals  of  eastern  idolatry.  These 
squares  are  set  in  broad  gilt  frames,  studded  at 
every  angle  with  raised  silvered  glass  mirrors : 
the  higher  part  of  these  panels  has  a  range  of 
rich  small  looking-glasses,  intended  to  reflect 
the  gilding  of  the  upper,  or  pagoda  stages. 

The  whole  body  is  set  in  or  supported  by 
four  wreathed  dragon-like  figures,  fantastically 
entwined  to  answer  the  purposes  of  pillars  to 
the  pagoda  roof,  and  carved  and  ornamented 
in  a  style  of  vigor  and  correctness,  that  would 
do  credit  to  a  European  design  :  the  scaly  or 
body  part  is  of  talc^  and  the  eyes  of  pale  ruby 
stones.  The  interior  roof  is  latticed  with  small 
looking-glasses  studded  with  mirrors  as  on  the 
outside  panels. 

The  upper  part  of  each  face  of  the  body  is 
composed  of  sash  glasses,  set  in  gilt  frames,  to 
draw  up  and  let  down  after  the  European  fash- 
ion, but  without  case  or  lining  to  protect  the 
glass  from  fracture  when  down ;  the  catches 
to  secure  them  when  op  are  simple  and  curi- 
ous, and  the  strings  of  these  glasses  are  woven 
crimson  cotton.     On  the  frames  of  the  glasses 

is  much  writing  in  the  Burmese  character,  but         Evlarckd  V»w  or  tbv  Tsm, 
the  language  being  utterly  unknown  in  this  okPuibaclk. 
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comitiy,  eaonot  be  deciphered  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  adulatory  sentences  to  the 
**  golden  monarch"  seated  within. 

Tiie  body  is  stayed  by  braces  of  leather ;  the  springs,  which  are  of  iron,  rich* 
ly  giit,  differ  not  from  the  present  fHshionable  C  spring,  and  allow  the  carriage 
an  easy  and  agreeable  mution.  The  steps  merely  huuk  on  to  the  outside  :  it 
is  presumed  they  were  destined  to  be  carried  by  an  atteudaiu ;  they  are  light, 
and  elegantly  formed  of  gilt  metal,  with  cane  threads. 

The  Burmese  are  yet  ignorant  of  that  useful  formation  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
carriage  which  enables  tliose  of  European  manufacture  to  be  turned  and  direct- 
ed wuh  such  facility  :  tlie  fore  part  of  that  now  under  description  does  nut  ad- 
mit of  a  lateral  movement  of  more  than  four  inches ;  it  therefore  requires  a  very 
extended  space  in  order  to  bring  it  completely  round. 

On  a  gilt  bar  before  the  front  of  the  body,  with  their  heads  toward  the  car* 
riage,  stand  two  Japanese  peacocks,  a  bird  which  is  held  sacred  by  this  super- 
stitious people ;  their  figure  and  plumage  are  so  perfectly  represented,  as  to  con- 
vey the  natural  appearance  of  life ;  two  others  to  correspond  are  perched  on 
a  bar  behind.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  frame  of  the  carriage,  mounted  on  a  sil- 
vered pedestal,  in  a  kneeling  position,  is  the  tee-bearer,  a  small  carved  image 
with  a  loAy  golden  wand  in  his  hands,  surmounted  with  a  small  tee,  the  emblem 
f>f  sovereignty :  he  is  richly  dressed  in  green  velvet,  the  front  laced  with  jar- 
goou  diamonds,  with  a  triple  belt  around  the  body,  of  blue  sapphires,  emeralds,  . 
and  jargoon  diamonds ;  his  leggins  are  also  embroidered  with  sapphires.  In 
the  front  of  his  cap  is  a  rich  cluster  of  wliiCfe  sapphires  encircled  with  a  double 
star  of  rubies  and  emeralds :  the  cap  is  likewise  thickly  studded  with  the  car- 
'  buncle,  a  stone  little  known  to  us,  but  in  high  estimation  with  the  ancients. 
Behind  the  carriage  are  tw<»  figures  ^  their  lower  limbs  are  tattooed,  as  is  the 
c4istom  with  the  Bnrmese :  from  their  position,  being  on  one  knee,  their  hands 
raised  and  open,  and  their  eyes  directed  as  in  the  act  of  firing,  they  are  supposo 
ed  to  have  borne  a  representation  of  the  carbine,  or  some  such  fire-arm  weapon 
of  defence,  indicative  of  protection. 

The  pagoda  or  roof  constitutes  the  most  beautiful,  and  is,  in  short,  the  only 
imposing  ornament  of  the  carriage.  The  gilding  is  resplendent,  and  the  design 
and  carving  of  the  rich  borders  which  adorn  each  stage  are  no  less  admirable. 
These  borders  are  studded  with  amethysts,  emeralds,  jargoon  diamonds,  gar- 
iictSy  hyacinths,  rubies,  tourmalines,  and  other  precious  gems,  drops  of  amber* 
and  crystal  being  also  interspersed.  From  every  angle  ascends  a  light  spiral 
gilt  ornament,  enriched  with  crystals  and  emeralds. 

This  pagoda  roofing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  imperial  palace,  and  of  the 
state  war-boat  or  barge,  bears  an  exact  similitude  to  the  chief  sacred  temple  at 
Shoe  road  ro. 

This  carnage  was  taken  with  the  workmen  who  built  it,  and  all  their  ac- 
counts. From  these  it  appeared  that  It  had  been  three  years  in  building,  that 
the  gems  were  supplied  from  the  king's  treasury,  or  by  contribution  from  the 
various  states,  and  that  the  workmen  were  remunerated  by  the  government. 
Independent  of  these  items,  the  expenses  were  stated  in  the  accounts  to  have 
been  twenty-five  thousand  rupees  (three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds.)  The  stones  are  not  less  in  number  than  twenty  thousand,  which  in 
reputed  value  at  Tavoy,  were  a  lac  of  rupees,  twelve  thousand  five  hmtdred 
pounds. 

It  was  captured  in  the  month  of  September,  1825,  at  Tavoy,  a  sea-port  in* 
the  Burmese  empire. 
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E  Bedouin  AraSs,  in  general, 

,  meager,  and 
however,  in  llie  hparl  of  llie  desert  ihi 
on  ihe  fruniiers  of  the  culiivaied 
but  they  lire  always  of  a  darker  hiii 
than  llie  upighboriiig  peaaama.  The; 
»Uo  liiffer  among  Ihemaelvea  in  tin 
icid  M.  Voliiey  "     ' 

Thai  the  aliaiks,  that  is,  the  ricl 
iheir  atleiidaiiis,  wore  always  lalti 
more  corpuleiU  Ihun  the 
He  has  seen  some  of  ihem  ahove  li' 
feel  and  six  ini-hes  high;  ihinigli 
general  they  do  not  (he  says)  exi-i'i 
live  fuL'l  two  inches.  Thia  diffrr^n. 
can  only  be  allribuied  lo  iheir  food,  wi 
which  the  former  are  supplied  mii 
abundantly  ihan  the  Inller  :  and  the  i 
feels  of  this  are  equally  evidoiil  in  ll 
Arabian  and  Turkmen  camels ;  for  the 
kller,  dwelling  in  countries  rich 
fiiruga,  Htti  become  a  species 
buat  anil  fleshy  than  the  fi 
itiay  likewise  be  allirmed,  that  llie  lower 
class   ijf   Uediiuins   live   in    a   »iaie   of 
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mitted  u  an  inheritance  from  fatlieT  to  children,  and  nevor  cease  bnt  by  the 
extinction  of  one  of  the  fsmilies,  unless  ihey  n^ee  to  sacrifice  the  criminal,  or 
puTehase  the  blood  for  a  al&ted  price,  in  mnney  or  in  flocks.  Wilhoat  this  n- 
tiafaction,  there  is  neither  peace  nor  tnire,  nor  alliances  between  them,  nor 
sometimes  even  between  whole  tribes  :  "  There  is  blood  bettoeen  us"  say  ihey  OB 
every  occasion  ;  and  this  expreaaion  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.  .  Such  acci- 
denta  being  neceaaarily  numerous  in  a  long  course  of  time,  the  greater  part  of 
the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and  live  in  an  habitual  slate  of  war ;  which, 
added  to  their  way  of  lif^,  renders  the  Bedouins  a  military  p«aple,  though  they 
have  made  no  great  progress  in  war  as  an  art. 

Their  camps  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle,  composed  of  a  single 
low  of  tents,  with  greater  or  less  intervals.  These  tents,  made  of  gosl  or  camel's 
hair,  are  black  or  brown,  in  which  they  differ  from  those  of  the  Turkmen,  which 
are  white.  They  are  stretched  on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  Ave  or  aii  feet 
high,  which  gives  them  a  very  flat  appearance  ;  al  a  distance  one  of  these  camps 
seems  only  like  a  number  of  black  spots  ;  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin 
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is  not  to  be  deceived.  Each  tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  divided  by  a  curtain 
into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  women.  The  empty 
space  within  the  large  circle  serves  to  fold  their  cattle  every  evening.  They 
never  have  any  intrenchments ;  their  only  advanced  guards  and  patrols  are 
dogs  f  their  horses  remain  saddled  and  ready  to  mount  on  the  first  alarm  ;  but 
as  there  is  neither  order  nor  regularity,  these  csmps,  always  easy  to  surprise, 
afford  no  defence  in  case  of  an  attack ;  accidents,  therefore,  very  frequently 
happen,  and  cattle  are  carried  off  every  day :  a  species  of  marauding  war  in 
which  the  Arabs  are  very  experienced. 

The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks  are  still  more  accustomed 
to  attacks  and  alarms ;  for  these  strangers,  arrogating  to  themselves,  in  right  of 
conquest,  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat  the  Arabs  as  rebel  vassals,  6r 
as  turbulent  and  dangerous  enemies.  On  this  principle,  they  never  cease  to 
wage  secret  or  open  war  against  them.  Sometimes  they  contest  with  them  a 
territory  which  they  had  let  them,  and  at  others  demand  a  tribute  which  they 
never  agreed  to  pay.  Should  a  family  of  shaiks  be  divided  by  interest  or  am- 
bition, they  alternately  succor  each  party,  and  conclude  by  the  destruction  of 
both.  Frequently,  too,  they  poison  or  assassinate  those  chiefs  whose  courage 
or  abilities  they  dread,  thougn  they  should  even  be  their  allies.  The  Arabs, 
on  their  side,  regarding  the  Turks  as  usurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  watch 
every  opportunity  to  do  them  injury.  Uiifortunately,  their  vengeance  falls 
(iftener  on  the  innocent  than  the  guilty.  The  harmless  peasant  generally  suf- 
fers for  the  offences  of  the  soldier.  On  the  slightest  alarm,  the  Arabs  cut  their 
harvests,  carry  off  their  flocks,  and  intercept  their  communication  and  com- 
merce. The  peasants  call  them  thieves,  and  with  reason  ;  but  the  Bedouins 
claim  tlA  right  of  war,  and  perhaps  they  also  are  not  in  the  wrong.  However 
this  may  be,  these  depredations  occasion  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the'  cultivated  country,  which  renders  them 
mutual  enemies.         ' 

We  have  placed  at  theiop  of  the  preceding  page  the  costumes  recommended 
for  the  adoption  of  travellers  in  their  visits  to  the  country  around  Mount  Sinai. 
It  resembles  the  dress  of  the  natives  of  that  region,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  a  pro- 
tection from  robbery,  which  is  carried  on  very  systematically  by  the  Arabs. 


THE  KIRGHIZA  COSSACKS. 

C8«e  pagM  470,  477.] 

Among  the  different  Asiatic  tribes  which  Russia  has  brought  into  subjection, 
either  by  force  of  arms  or  by  political  tact,  there  is  no  one  which  is  more  nume- 
rous, or  which  occupies  «  larger  extent  of  country,  than  the  tribe  of  the  Kirghiza 
Cossacks.  The  immense  uncultivated  wild  steppes  where  these  people  live, 
are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  desert  of  Siberia,  west  by  the  sea  of  Aral,  and 
partly  by  the  Caspian  sea,  south  by  the  country  of  the  Turcomans,  the  Kheivars 
and  the  Boukhares,  and  east  by  the  fortified  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  Kirghiza  Cossacks  are  divided  into  three  hordes,  called  the  great,  the 
middle,  and  the  small  horde.  Alt  these  hordes,  however,  do  not  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Russia.  The  Kirghiza  Cossacks  have  always  been  passionately 
fond  of  liberty,  and  have  been  brought  into  subjection  partly  by  the  Runsians, 
and  partly  by  the  Chinese,  only  by  internal  discord,  or  by  superiority  of  num- 
bers. But  if  there  is  the  least  prospect  of  obtaining  their  freedom,  they  rise 
under  the  yoke  and  enjoy  for  a  time  their  independeuce,  to  become  again  sub- 
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jected  to  their  old  or  to  new  masters.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  designate  with 
certainty  the  number  of  Cossacks  under  the  yoke  of  Russia,  or  the  degree  of 
influence  jexercised  over  them.  We  only  know  that  most  of  the  smaller  and 
middle  hordes  belong  nominally  to  Russia,  and  the  great  horde  is  partly  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  also  notorious  that  all  the  eflbrts  of  Russia 
to  induce  them  to  lead  an  agricultural  life  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  all  nomadian  people  are  very  similar.  We  al* 
ways  see  in  them  the  same  mixture  of  simple  barbarism,  and  the  same  ener- 
getic love  of  liberty,  which  in  them  frequently  takes  the  place  of  civilization. 
The*  horse  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  Kirghiza  Cossacks.  The  flesh 
serves  him  for  nourishment;  his  skin  covers* the  tent  which  protects  hinvfrom 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold.  One  event  alone  has  an  indoence  on  the  life 
of  the  Cossack  :  death  seems  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  their  wandering  pro- 
pensities, for  although  they  have  no  houses  nor  cities,  yet  they  have  mansolea 
and  cemeteries.  They  despise  the  arts  of  industry  during  life,  but  do  homage 
to  them  at  their  last  hours. 

When  a  Kirghiza  Cossack  has  breathed  his  last,  all  the  females  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  extreme  of  despair.  They  groan,  cry,  tear  their  hair,  beat 
their  breasts  and  faces,  and  recite  the  virtues  of  him  whose  loss  they  mourn. 
This  ceremony  generally  continues  for  a  long  time,  and  is  frequently  renewed 
every  morning  and  evening  for  a  year :  the  body  is  then  represented  by  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  upon  which  are  placed  the  garments  of  the  deceased.  When 
the  body  is  washed,  dressed,  and  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  it  is  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery and  laid  in  a  grave,  together  with  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  and  the  saddle, 
bridle,  <&c.,  of  his  horse.  Among  some  tribes  the  horse  is  killed  and  his  flesh 
eaten,  while  the  bones  are  mingled  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Cossack. 
*  Having  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the  dead,  the  whole  company  sit  down  to  an  abun- 
dant repast ;  and  a  bluish  flag  is  hoisted  over  the  tent  in  token  of  mourning. 
The  funeral  respects  are  always  at^the  expense  of  the  parents  or  heirs,  and  must 
be  proportional  to  the  riches  and  rank  of  the  deceased  ;  otherwise  the  host  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  contempt  of  the  guests.  A  traveller,  Rubruquis,  who  was 
present  at  the  funeral  of  the  khan  of  the  small  horde,  asserts  that  there  were 
consumed  two  thousand  five  hundred  sheep,  two  hundred  horses,  and  nwre  than 
five  hundred  measures  of  koumis^  a  fermented  drink,  made  from  fermented 
mare'a^  milk. 

The  view  of  a  cemetery  of  the  Kirghiza  Cossacks  is  very  pleasing.  Fa- 
tigued with  the  dull  monotony  of  the  steppes,  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on 
trees,  pyramids,  turrets,  and  other  monuments  of  these  cities  of  the^  dead. 
From  one  tomb  the  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deceased  are  suspended ;  on  another 
are  a  saddle  and  bridle ;  the  tomb  of  a  child  is  surmounted  by  a  cradle.  The 
habits  of  life  or  the  age  of  the  deceased  is  always  indicated  by  some  symboli- 
cal ornaments.  A  tree  is  generally  planted  over  each  tomb,  and,  if  it  thrives, 
the  dead  man  is  counted  among  the  happy  inhabitants'of  that  paradise  promised 
to  the  faithful  by  Mohammed. 

These  cemeteries,  and  the  banks  of  some  rivers,  form  the  only  ornament 
of  these  vast  and  melancholy  countries.  The  ruins  of  great  cities  and  of  sump- 
tuous palaces,  however,  prove  clearly  that  this  region  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
enlightened  people,  and  that  civilization  has  been  banished  from  it.  A  merchant 
of  Boukhara,  distinguished  for  his  science  among  all  the  people  of  this  country, 
stated  to  a  traveller  that  the  borders  of  the  river  Syr  David  and  of  the  sea  of 
Aral  were  once  so  thickly  populated,  that  a  cat  could  go  from  Turkestan  to 
Tiieiva  without  touching  the  ground,  by  leaping  from  one  roof  to  another. 
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Thb  Hindoos  vie  with  the  Chinese,  in  respect  to  the  antiquity  oftheir  nation. 
Their  institutions  of  religion  form  a  complete  system  of  superstition,  upheld  by 
everything  which  can  ei^cite  the  reverence  of  the  people.  The  temples  conse- 
crated to  tlteir  deities  are  magnificent ;  their  religious  ceremonies  splendid ; 
and  the  absolute  dominion  which  the  Brahmins  *have  obtained  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  is  supported  by  the  command  of  the  immense  revenues  vrith  which 
the  liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have  enriched 
their  pagodas.  The  dominion  of  religion  extends  to  a  thousand  particulars 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  governed  by  the  civil  laws,  or  by  taste,  castooi, 
and  fashion.  Their  dress,  their  food,  the  common  intercourses  of  life,  their 
marriages,  and  professions,  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  religion.  The  food 
of  the  Hindoos  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice,  ghee,  (a  kind  of  imperfect 
butter,)  milk,  vegetables,  and  oriental  spices.  The  warrior  caste  may  eat  of 
the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  and  poultry.  Other  superior  castes  may  eat  poultry 
and  fish  ;  but  the  inferior  castes  are  prohibited  from  eating  flesh  or  fish  of  any 
kind.  Their  greatest  luxury  consists  in  the  use  x>f  the  richest  spiceries  and 
perfumes,  of  which  the  great  people  are  very  lavish.  They  esteem  milk  the 
purest  of  food,  because  they  think  it  partakes  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
nectar  of  their  gods,  and  because  they  esteem  the  cow  itself  almost  as  a  divinity. 
Their  manners  are  gentle.  They  are  taught  by  their  religion  that  matrimony 
is  an  iridis]>ensable  duty  in  every  man  who  does  not  entirely  separate  himself 
from  the  world  from  a  principle  of  devotion ;  and,  as  none  but  male  descendants 
can  perform  the  obsequies  to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  thought  an  irre- 
parable calamity  to  die  without  male  issue.  Scarcely  any  state  can  be  more 
degrading  than  that  of  Hindoo  females.  Till  three  ybars  after  the  nuptial  a^e, 
a  girl  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  her  father.  When  married,  she  is  immured 
in  her  husband  s  dwelling ;  her  dependance  upon  him  is  perpetual  and  entire ; 
she  is  not  permitted  to  eat  in  his  presence,  and  is  considered  not  as  a  compan- 
ion to  aid  him  in  enduring  the  evils  of  life,  but  as  a  slave  to  bear  children,  and 
be  subservient  to  his  rule.  Polygamy  is  tolerated ;  but  females,  except  among 
the  Nairs,  are  not  permitted  to  ma^ry  a  second  time.  A  husband  can  diamiss 
his  wife  at  any  time ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  can  dissolve  the  wife  from  her 
matrimonial  engagement.  The  inhuman  custom  of  women  burning  themselves 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  deceased  husbands  has,  however,  been  recently  pro- 
hibited in  the  presidencies  of  Fort  William  and  Madras  ;  and  the  progress  of 
Christianity  affords  reason  to  hope  for  the  speedy  abolition  of  other  revohiBg 
practices.  The  code  of  Grentoo  laws,  with  their  sacred  books,  the  Yeidam  and 
the  Shastah,  are  written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  is  rery  copious  and 
nervous,  although  the  style  of  their  best  authors  is  wonderfnlly  concise.  Hin- 
doostan,  towards  the  north,  is  pretty  temperate,  but  hot  towards  the  south ;  and  it 
rains  almost  constantly  for  three  months  in  the  year.  Its  products  are  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  silks,  spices,  aromatics,  drugs,  maize,  rice,  and  sugar; 
and  the  chief  manufactures,  mualins  and  calicoes* 
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The  habits  of  the  Koordi  ore  those  of  other  pulonl  tribes  in  Asia.  The 
mountains  afford  food  for  theii  flocks,  in  which  their  wealth  mainly  consists, 
■iid  a  secure  abode  for  themselves  and  theii  familiea.  They  descend  to  the 
plains  io  early  spring  to  cnltirate  the  land,  and  in  summer  to  reap  the  barvest. 
1  ne  prodncts  of  the  soil  are  *ariouB;  the  valleys  are  highly  frtiiiful,  and  besides 
^ain  of  Tarioos  sorts,  yield  large  crops  of  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  manna, 
which  is  here  the  eabstitiite  for  augar. 

But  the  grand  diatingnishing  characteristic  of  the  Koords,  is  their  inordinate 
and  detemiined  spirit  of  pltmder.  With  them  plnndering  is  a  natural  occupation ; 
and  every  unhappy  stranger,  whom  chance  or  curioaity  throws  in  their  wsy, 
tiiey  regard  as  their  lawful  prey.  Should  the  unfortunate  being  happen  to  be 
poor  and  ragged,  he  is  severely  beaten  for  not  having  brought  sufficient  proper- 
ly  to  make  hun  worth  robbing.  They  are  not  only  daring  robbers,  but  skilful 
thieves ;  and  their  boldness  is  solely  equalled  by  their  address.  Sir  J.  Mal- 
c<il[D,  on  his  misaion  to  the  court  of  Persia  in  1810,  hsdscarcely  set  fool  on 
ilieir  territory,  when  he  was  attacked,  in  spite  of  his  imposing  appearance,  and 
Ilia  numerous  attendants.  Captain  Keppel  was  closely  watched  for  several 
mikg,  and  narrowly  esc^jMd  a  similar  visitation.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  less 
lonuoate  ;  a  contribution  of  3500  piastres  ^about  1251.  sterling)  was  levied  on 
the  caravan  by  which  he  journeyed  before  it  was  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  Koordistan  is  exercised  with  mildness,  and 
obeyed  with  cheertiilnesa.  Its  enforcement  is,  in  all  cases,  attended  by  an  ex- 
treme regard  to  the  naiional  cuitoma  and  prejudices.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
31 
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this  opcurred  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  visited  Persia  in  1810.  '*  1  was  en- 
camped,'? he  says,  "  at  a  village  called  Zagha,  situated  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  Sennah,  the  capital  of  Ardelan.  The  officer  who  attended  as  mthmandar,  or 
entertainer  to  the  mission,  on  the  part  of  the  Waly,  informed  me,  that  a  mas 
of  the  tribe  of  Soorsoor  (some  families  of  which  were  encamped  within  a  mile) 
had,  the  day  before,  murdered  his  father.  *  He  will,  of  course,  be  put  to  death,' 
I  observed.  '  I  do  not  think  he  will/  said  the  Mehmandar ;  *  he  is  himself 
heir,  and  there  is  no  one  to  demand  his  blood/  '  Will  not  the  prince  of  tbe 
country  take  care  that  this  parricide  does  not  escape  V  *  The  Waly,'  he  coollr 
replied  *  cannot  interfere  in  a  -^ase  like  this,  unless  appealed  to  ;  and,  after  all,* 
said  he,  *  if  the  affair  be  agitated,  the  murder  will  be  compounded.  Among 
Koords,  who  are  always  at  war,'  he  added,  *  the  life  of  an  active  young  man  ti 
much  too  valuable  to  be  taken  away  on  account  of  a  dead  old  one !' " 

There  are  several  cities  in  Koordistan,  but  the  military  tribes  of  that  comtiy 
seldom  congregate  in  large  encampments.  The  prince  of  Ardelan  Uvea  in  great 
luxury  and  splendor  in  his  capital,  whose  inhabitants  mostly  appear  to  enjov 
affluence.  Their  condition  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring rude  population,  who  glory  in  their  wild  freedom ;  and  while  they  re- 
joice in  the  state  and  magnificence  of  the  prince  and  chiefs  to  whom  they  owe 
hereditary  allegiance,  look  down  with  pity  and  contempt  on  the  leas  wartike, 
but  more  civilized  community,  by  whom  their  rulers  are  immediately  aanoand- 
ed.  Knowledge  they  have  ever  despised,  and  religion  is  scarcely  known  amoig 
them.  They  profess,  indeed,  the  faith  (^  Mohammed,  but  are,  in  general,  as 
regardless  of  its  substance  as  of  its  ceremonies.  Sir  John  Malcolm  foand  forty 
families  of  Nestorian  Christians  residing  in  Sennah,  the  heads  of  which,  wi4 
their  pastor,  visited  him.  **  There  were,"  says  the  author  of  Sketches  of 
Persia,  "  many  of  the  same  sect,  the  good  priest  informed  ns,  in  Koordistan, 
who  had  resided  there  ever  since  its  separation  from  the  Greek  Church,  a 
period  of  thirteen  centuries ;  as  for  himself  and  his  little  flock,  they  had  a 
small  church  at  Sennah,  and  were,  as  their  fathers  had  been,  not  coly  tole- 
rated, but  protected  by  the  princes  of  Ardelan." 

The  costume  of  the  Koords  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  lively  and 
varied  colors  of  their  dresses,  composed  of  cloth,  silks,  and  velvets,  far  exceed 
the  sombre  hues  of  the  Persian  cottons  and  sheep-skins.  Their  peraoiis  an 
equally  striking,  especially  in  the  countenance,  which  has  an  originality  sad 
ferociousness  of  air  quite  characteristic.  Their  general  appearance  may  he 
fairly  estimated  from  the  illustration  prefixed  to  this  article,  which  eontaioa  the 
portraits  of  three  of  them ;  the  man  with  the  spear  in  his  hand  was  called 
Okous,  '*  bull,"  on  account  of  his  strength. 


MAHMOUD  II. 
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The  destruction  of  the  Janizaries  will  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Mahmood  II.  The 
Janizaries  were  a  famous  military  body ;  tne  name  signifying,  new  soldiers ;  it 
was  created  by  the  Emperor  Orcan,  alx>ut  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centmyt 
and  was  regularly  organized  by  his  successor,  Amurath  I. 

The  corps  of  Janizaries,  like  that  of  the  £g3rptian  Mamelukes,  was  aft  tint 
recruited  exclusively  from  young  Christian  captives ;  afterward,  however,  nalire 
born  Turks  were  admiued.    As  the  pay  of  the  corps  was  large,  and  as  it  pos- 
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sessed  great  advantages  and  exorbitant  privileges,  recruits  were  seldom  wanted, 
and  the  corps  was  divided  into  those  who  were  in  actual  service,  and  those  wh-) 
were  called  upon  in  case  of  war  ;  the  latter  received  no  pay,  but  were  entitlri 
to  all  other  privileges.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction,  this  body  was  compos<:i 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  artcLS  or  legions,  of  one  thousand  men  each. 

Having  contributed  actively  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
the  Janizaries,  like  most  purely  military  bodies,  the  Prstorians  of  Rome,  tn^ 
Strelitz  of  Russia,  and  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  became  a  formidable  body . 
they  made  emperors  and  displaced  them.  Many  sultans  had  attempted  to  de- 
stroy this  dangerous  institution,  or  to  neutralize  its  influence  by  enrolling  oef 
troops.  From  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  two  empero^, 
Selim  III.  and  Mustapha  lY.,  had  paid  for  their  attempts,  by  Uie  loss  of  throo*- 
and  life.  Mahmoud  II.,  the  cousin  of  one  and  brother  of  the  other,  who  hd 
obtained  the  imperial  purple  through  a  revolt,  determined  to  accomplish  th:^ 
enterprise  or  to  perish  with  them.  For  fifteen  years  he  plotted  against  the>e 
Janizaries,  who,  being  naturally  enemies  of  all  innovations,  had  remained  su- 
tionary  while  all  Europe  was  sidvancing  in  civilization. 

Mahmoud,  who  by  his  eonduct  had  gained  the  respect  and  aflfection  of  tb^ 
Ottoman  people,  had  already  acquired  the  moral  elements  of  success ;  and  by 
organizing  small  troops  of  artillery,  devoted  to  himself  and  hostile  to  the  Jat:- 
zaries,  had  also  prepared  the  material  for  triumphing  by  force.  At  the  end  o: 
May,  1826,  it  was  determined  in  council  that  a  military  reform  was  necessarv 
for  the  safety  of  the  Ottoman  race,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Janizaries  shot. . 
furnish  their  contingent  of  the  new  troops.  At  first,  the  military  received  tk$ 
resolution  with  coldness,  but  when  it  was  attempted  to  enforce  the  order,  th^y 
mutinied,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  evening,  they  were  in  full  rcToi: 
They  ravaged  Constantinople,  pillaged  and  burned  several  of  the  public  buili* 
ings,  and  the  next  day  assembled  on  the  square  of  the  Atmeidan.  The  gorrre- 
ment,  however,  was  ready  ;  the  most  energetic  measures  were  determined  upup 
The  sacred  standard  of  the  Prophet  was  displayed  at  the  mosque  of  Achm^s 
and  every  faithful  Mussulman  was  commanded  to  take  arms,  and  to  rally  onJ'^: 
this  banner.  The  sultan  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  male  population  o: 
the  capital,  and  the  Janizaries  were  then  summoned  to  come  under  the  stcrti 
standard.  They  refused  ;  the  mufti  then  declared  that  the  law  had  ceased  t) 
protect  them,  and  the  sultan  added  that  their  lives  were  forfeited.  They  we^ 
now  attacked  by  a  furious  people,  and  by  the  regular  troops.  The  Janizv:*^ 
presented  no  resistance  ;  they  stood  as  it  were  in  a  stupor,  and  perished  by  ir 
and  sword.  The  gates  of  the  city  had  been  closed  so  that  there  was  no  escape 
Several  thousand  persons  were  ^  taken,  some  of  whom  were  liberated,  wi/ 
those  who  were  told  to  ''  go  and  consult  the  mufti^^  were  strangled  by  the  ei^ 
cutioners.  More  than  eight  thousand  Janizaries  perished  in  ConstantiDop.e 
alone.  A  large  number  were  executed  in  the  provinces  ;  many  were  banishri 
to  Asia,  and  the  rest  were  disarmed  and  mingled  with  the  population. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  the  body  of  Janizaries  was  dissolved  by  a  decree :  *h- 
term  was  declared  infamous,  and  their  memory  was  execrated.  Thus  perisbrl 
at  one  blow,  a  body  of  military,  formidable  for  its  power,  and  which  had  existri 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

Mahmoud  II.  is  the  son  of  the  emperor  Abdul  Hamid,  who  died  in  17*^^ 
his  mind  is  highly  cultivated,  and  he  speaks  and  writes  with  eloquence ;  his  ex- 
ternal appearance,  however,  is  by  no  means  remarkable,  and  the  semi-Europ'^L' 
costume  which  he  has  adopted,  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  orien'^i 
dress  \  his  manners,  however,  are  affable,  dignified,  and  sometimes  imposing- 
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HAHKT,  THE  PILOT  OF  LORD  NELBON,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

S?he  above  cat  repreB«nt«  the  coatume  of  Hahet,  the  pilot  of  Lord  Nelaon 
e  battle  of  the  Nile.     The  engraving  is  from  an  original  drawing  belonging 
a  Commodore  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy.] 
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The  engraving  is  a  portrait  of  the  only  snrviTor  of  tbe  band  of  Mamelukes, 
that  powerful  corps  who  once  exercised  so  mnch  influence  over  Uie  destinies 
of  Egypt.  A  late  traveller  to  the  scene  of  their  horrid  massacre,  gives  ns  the 
following  account  of  his  visit : — 

**  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  we  found  the  grooms  with  onr  horses  m 
the  court  below,  and  after  breakfast  mounted  for  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Abdi 
Effendi,  the  governor  of  the  city.  Having  traversed  the  whole  length  of  rh^ 
city,  we  began,  near  its  SQuthem  outskirts,  to  ascend,  and  presently  found  ooi- 
selves  before  the  frowning  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  Here,  in  this  stro&f 
eyry,  well  guarded  by  both  nature  and  art,  the  pacha  of  Egypt  has  built  ius 
palace  and  gathered  his  treasures,  and  formed  his  arsenal  for  arms.  The  du- 
del  stands  on  a  spur  from  the  range  of  Kebel  Mokattam,  the  mountains  thai, 
stretching  along  on  the  east,  help  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Filo.  Here  they 
make  a  bend,- and  stretch  off  far  to  the  eastward ;  and  at  the  angle,  on  an  irresni* 
lar  platform  thrown  oflf  from  it,  the  citadel  was  built,  or  at  least  enlarged  to  its 
present  dimensions,  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  famous  Saladin.  It  is  a  [Jace 
of  great  strength,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  key  of  all  the  upper  pans  of 
Egypt*  On  passing  the  heavy  exterior  gateway,  we  found  ourselves  in  tbe 
court  where,  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  otAei  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  perpetn- 
ted  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  with  hish 
walls  on  one  side,  and  on  the  others  steep  ascents  or  precipices,  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  above  which  again  are  heavy  buildings,  and  among  them  the  ruins  o^ 
Saladin's  palace.  It  was  a  place  well  chosen  for  such  a  butchery,  and  tbe 
whole  plan  of  operations  was  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  recollected  by  the  reader  that  the  Mamelukes,  as  a  dis- 
tinct body,  owed  their  origin  to  Saladin,  who,  distrusting  his  native  troops, 
formed  a  body-guard  of  slaves,  procured  by  purchase  or  capture  from  the  coon- 
tries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  They  rose  gradually  under  successive  sultans, 
and  all  the  fortresses  at  length  being  trusted  to  them,  they  concluded  to  turn  the 
power  to  their  own  use,  and  through  their  beys  became  the  governors  of  Egypt- 
Various,  after  this,  were  their  changes  of  fortune ;  the  hardy  soldiers  t^in; 
generally  successful  in  the  field,  but  circumvented  by  their  cunning  adversaries 
'  in  the  council-room.  The  French  found  in  them  most  obstinate  and  determio- 
ed  opposers  ;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  this  war,  the  British  arms  were  trium- 
phant, Lord  Hutchinson  demanded  of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  to  whom 
the  country  was  yielded,  restitution  of  the  Mamelukes  to  their  former  privile^e^- 
He  promised  compliance,  but  had  determined  on  the  extinction  of  this  race  cf 
dangerous  subjects.  The  Turkish  admiral,  who  was  sent  for  this  purpose,  im 
enticed  a  great  number  of  them  to  a  pleasure  excursion  in  boats  oflT  Aboukir. 
and  his  ships  opening  fire  upon  them,  the  greater  portion  were  destroyed.  Wsi 
with  their  race  being  thus  declared,  Mohammed  Ali,  then  first  rising  into  noticf , 
was  sent  with  a  force  against  them,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreiL 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  inveteracy  of  Mohammed  Ali  toward  the  Mamelukes. 

On  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  English  in  1807,  the  beys  united  with  the 
rising  pacha  ;  but  it  was  only  a  momentary  truce ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish, giving  him  entire  possession  of  Egypt,  sealed  at  the  same  time  the  fate  oi 
his  too  trustful  allies.  He  immediately  formed  a  plan  for  the  total  destruciioa 
of  the  Mamelukes.  His  son  Tousson  was  about  this  time  preparing  to  lead  an 
imj  MBint  the  Wahabees.  and  as  this  was  a  religious  wu,  it  was  detennioed 
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to  invest  him  with  the  commahd  under  circumstances  of  unusual  splendor.  The 
Mameluke  beys  were  invited  to  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  commence  in  the 
citadel.  They  came,  led  by  their  chief,  Chah3m  Bey ;  and  a  more  splendid 
cdvalcade  never  filed  in  through  the  portals  of  this  fortress.  They  amoiimted 
to  four  hundred  and  seventy  men  on  horseback,  together  with  about  an  eqoal 
number  of  attendants  of  the  same  race  on  foot.  Their  reception  was  flattering. 
The  pacha  addressed  them  individually,  and  with  a  bland  aspect  and  smiles 
welcomed  them  to  the  festivities.  At  length,  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  prch 
cession,  and  the  Mamelukes  were  honored  by  being  put  into  a  body  near  the 
head  of  it :  they  filed  down  and  entered  this  rocky  court ;  but  when  their  whole 
body  had  gained  it,  the  gates  were  suddenly  shut  both  in  front  and  rear,  and 
they  found  themselves  cruelly  entrapped.  The  heights  above  were  in  a  mo- 
ment covered  with  the  pacha's  soldiers,  and  a  deadly  fire  was  poured  down  oa 
them.  Rage  and  execration  were  in  vain :  they  were  coolly  shot  down  till  not 
an  individual  remained  alive.  One  of  the  beys  escaped  by  spurring  his  hone 
up  the  steep  outer  wall ;  .in  the  descent  the  animal  was  killed,  but  the  rider  was 
unhurt. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Mamelukes.  On  the  following  day  the  soldiers 
rushed  into  the  city,  and  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  more  victims,  plun- 
dered a  large  part  of  it  before  the  pacha  and  his  son  durst  venture  out  to  sup- 
press their  fury.  Rev.  6.  Jones'  Excmuaa. 


DRESS  OF  THE  MOOSLIM  EGYPTIANS. 

In  general,  the  Mooslim  Egyptians  attain  the  height  of  about  five  feet  eight 
or  five  feet  nine  inches.  Most  of  the  children  under  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
have  spare  limbs ;  but,  as  they  grow  up,  their  forms  rapidly  improve  :.in  ma- 
ture age,  most  of  them  are  remarkably  well  proportioned ;  the  men,  muscular 
and  robust ;  the  women,  very  beautifully  formed  and  plump  ;  and  neither  sex  is 
too  fat.  Corpulent  persons  are  rarely  seen  among  them,  excepting  a  few  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns,  rendered  so  by  a  life  of  inactivity.  In' Cairo,  and 
throughout  the  northern  provinces,  those  who  have  not  been  much  exposed  to 
the  sun  have  a  yellowish,  but  very  clear  complexion,  and  soft  skin  ;  the  rest 
are  of  a  considerably  darker  and  coarser  complexion.  The  people  of  Middle 
Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny  color,  and  those  of  the  southern  provinces  are  of  a 
deep  bronze  or  brown  complexion — darkest  toward  Nubia,  where  the  climate 
is  hottest.  In  general,  the  countenance  of  the  Mooslim  Egyptian  is  of  a  fine 
oval  form;  the  forehead,  of  moderate  size,  seldom  high,  but  generally  promi- 
nent :  the  eyes  are  deep  sunk,  black,  and  brilliknt  -  the  nose  is  straight,  but 
rather  thick :  the  mouth,  well  formed  :  the  lips  are  rather  full  than  otherwise : 
the  teeth,  particularly  beautiful :  the  beard  is  commonly  black  and  curly,  but 
scanty.  Very  few  individuals  of  this  race  have  gray  eyes ;  or  rather,  few  persons 
supposed  to  be  of  this  race ;  for  those  of  this  description  are  probably  the  off- 
spring of  Arab  women  by  Turks  or  other  foreigners.  The  Fellahheen,  from 
constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  have  a  habit  of  half-shutting  their  eyes  :  this  is 
also  characteristic  of  the  Bedawees.  Great  numbers  of  the  Egyptians  are  blind 
in  one  or  both  eyes.  They  generally  shave  that  part  of  the  cheek  which  if^ 
above  the  lower  jaw,  and  likewise  a  small  space  under  the  lower  lip,  leaving, 
however,  the  hairs  which  grow  in  the  middle  under  the  mouth ;  or,  instead  o( 
shaving  these  parts,  they  pluck  out  the  hair.  They  also  shave  a  part  of  the 
beard  under  the  chin.     Very  few  shave  the  rest  of  their  beards,  and  none  their 
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moiistaclies.     The  former  they  suffer  to  grow  to  the  length  of  about  a  hand's 

breadth  below  the  chin  (snchi  at  least,  is  the  general  rule,  and  such  was  the 

custom  of  the  Prophet),  and  their  moustaches  they  do  not  allow  to  become  so 

Iniig  as  to  incommode  them  in  eating  and  drinking.     The  practice  of  dyeing  the 

Ijeard  is  not  common  ;  for  a  gray  beard  is  miA;h  respected.      The  Egyptians 

shave  all  the  rest  of  Uie  hair,  or  leave  only  a  small  tuft  (called  shoosheh)  upon 

the  crown  of  the  head.    This  last  custom  (which  is  almost  universal  among 

them)  probably  originated  in  the  fear  that  if  the   Mooslim  should  fall  into  the 

hands  of  an  infidel,  and  be  slain,  the  latter  might  cut  off  the  head  of  his  victim, 

and,  finding  no  hair  by  which  to  hold  it,  put  his  impure  hand  into  the  mouth,  in 

order  to  carry  it ;  for  the  beard  might  not  be  sufficiently  long.     With  the  like 

view  of  avoiding  impurity,  the  Egyptians  observe  other  customs,  which  need 

not  here  be  described.     Many  men  of  the  lower  orders,  and  some  others,  make 

blue  marks  upon  their  arms,  and  sometimes  upon  the  hands  and  chest,  as  the 

women,  in  speaking  of  whom  this  operation  will  be  described. 

The  dress  of  the  men  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consists  of  the  follow- 
in  g  articles.     First,  a  pair  of  full  drawers  (in  Arabic,  lihcui)  of  linen  or  cotton, 
tied  round  the  body  by  a  running  string  or  band  (called  dikkeh  or  tikkeh)^  the 
ends  of  which  are  embroidered  with  colored  silks,  though  concealed  by  the 
outer  dress.     The  drawers  descend  a  little  below  the  knees,  or  to  the  ankles ; 
hut  many  of  the  Arabs  will  not  wear  ion?  drawers,  because  prohibited  by  the 
Prophet.    Next  is  worn  a  shirt  {ckamees)  with  very  full  sleeves,  reaching  to 
the  wrist :  it  is  made  of  linen  of  a  loose,  open  texture,  or  of  cotton  stuff,  or  of 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  linen  or  cotton,  in  stripes,  but  all  white.     Over  this,  in 
winter,  or  in  cool  weather,  most  persons  wear  a  soodeyree,  which  is  a  short 
vesi  of  cloth,  or  of  striped  colored  silk  and  cotton,  without  sleeves.     Over  the 
shirt  and  the  soodeyree,  or  the  former  alone,  is  worn  a  long  vest  of  striped  silk 
and  cotton  (called  ckuftan,  or  more  commonly  ckooftan)^  descending  to  the  an- 
kles with  long  sleeves  extending  a  few  inches  beyond  the  fingers'  ends,  but 
divided  from  a  point  a  little  above  the  wrist,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm   90  that  the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  though  it  may  be  concealed  by  the 
sleeve  when  necessary;  for  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the  presence 
of  a  person  of  hi|^  rank.     Round  this  vest  is  wound  the  girdle  {hhezam),  which 
is  a  colored  shawl,  or  a  long  piece  of  high-figured  muslin.     The  ordinary  outer 
robe  is  a  long  doth  coat,  of  any  color  (called  by  the  Turks  joobbeh,  but  by  the 
K^'pttans  gMeh),  the  sleeves  of  which  reach  not  qui4e  to  the  wrist,  as  is  seen 
by  the  foremost  figure  of  the  first  cut.     Some  persons  also  wear  ti^beneesh  or 
hrnish ;  which  is  a  robe  of  cloth  with  long  sleeves  like  those  of  the  ckooftan, 
but  more  ample,  as  is  seen  in  the  second  figure  of  the  sstme  cut :  it  is,  properly, 
a  robe  of  ceremony,  and  should  be  worn  over  the  other  cloth  coat ;  but  many 
persons  wear  it  instesd  of  the  gibbeh.     The  head-dress  consists,  first,  of  a 
small,  close-fitting  cotton  cap  (called  tackeeyeh^  or  arackeeyeh),  which  is  often 
changed  ;  next,  a  turhooshy  which  is  a  red  cloth  cap,  also  fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  wiUi  a  tassel  of  dark  blue  silk  at  the  crown  ;  lastly,  a  long  piece  of  white 
rnusiin,  generally  figured,  or  a  Cashmire  shawl,  which  is  wound  round  the  tur- 
boosh.    Thus  is  formed  the  turban,  or  emameh.    The  Cashmire  shawl  is  seldom 
worn  excepting  in  cool  weather.    Some  persons  wear  two  or  three  turbooshes, 
one  over  another.    A  shereef  (or  descendant  of  the  Prophet)  wears  a  green 
turban,  or  is  privileged  to  do  so ;  but  no  other  person  ;  and  it  is  not  common 
for  any  but  a  shereef  to  wear  a  bright  green  dress.     Stockings  are  not  in  use  ; 
but  some  few  persons,  in  cold  weather,  wear  woollen  or  cotton  socks.     'J'he 
shoes  {mwrkoob)  are  of  thick  red  morocco,  pointed  and  turning  up  at  the  toes, 
^ooie  persons  also  wear  inner  sboea  (called  mezM^  or  more  properly,  mezd)^ 
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of  soft,  yellow  morocco, 

and  wiih  Boles  of  the  mudc  : 
the  murkoob  are  taken  off 
on  stepping  upon  a  cupet 
or  mat ;  but  Dot  the  mezz : 
for  this  reason,  the  focnm 
are  oHen  worn  tmned 
down  at  the  heel. 

On  the  liule  finger  of 
the  right  hand  U  worn  a 
aeal-riug,  (AAofini,)  which 
is  generally  of  silvei,  with 
■  CDrnelian,  or  other  sione, 
upon  which  is  eograved 
ibc 


the   < 


name  is  accompanied  br 
the  words  "his  semoi,'' 
(signifying  "  the  serraDl. 
or  worshipper  of  God,") 
and  ofien  by  other  ward* 
expressive  of  the  panan '■ 
trust  in  God,  &e.  The 
prophet  disapprored  of 
gold ;  therefore  few  Moos- 
lims  wear  gold  rings  ;  but 
the  women  hare  wanom 
ornaments  (rings,  brace- 
lets, &c.)  of  that  precious 
metal.  The  seal-ring  a 
used  for  signing  leuera 
and  other  writings  ;  and 
its  impression  is  considet- 
ed  more  valid  than  the 
•ign-maiiual.  A  Lttle  ink 
is  dabbed  upon  it  with  oae 
of  the  fingers,  and  it  is 
pressed  upon  the  paper — 
the  person  who  uses  it 
having  first  touched  hi* 
tongue  with  another  Snger,  and  moiatened  the  place  iu  the  paper  which  it  la 
be  stamped.  Almost  every  person  who  can  afford  it  has  a  aed-ring,  even  though 
he  be  a  servant.  The  regular  scribes,  literary  men,  and  many  othera,  wear  a 
silver,  brass,  or  copper  dawayth,  which  is  a  case  with  receptacles  for  ink  aad 
pens,  stuck  in  the  girdle.  Some  have,  in  the  place  of  this,  or  in  addition  to  it, 
a  case-knife,  or  a  dagger. 

The  Egyptian  generally  takes  his  pipe  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  (unless 
it  be  to  die  mosque,)  or  has  a  servant  to  carry  it,  though  it  is  not  a  commoa 
custom  to  smoke  while  riding  or  walking.  The  lobacco-ptirae  he  cram*  into 
his  hosoffl,  the  ckooftsn  being  large,  and  lapping  over  in  front.  A  handkerchief, 
embroidered  with  colored  silks  and  gold,  neally  folded,  is  also  placed  in  the 
bosom.  Many  peraons  of  the  middle  orders,  who  wish  to  avoid  being  thought 
rich,  conceal  such  a  dress  e>  we  have  described  by  a  long  black  gown  of  m^ 
ton,  similar  to  the  gown  worn  by  most  persons  of  the  lower  classes. 


M«il  of  tlie  Middle  u)d  Higher  CluMK. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
THE  HOLLONTONTES. 


To  the  BODthwud  ot  Ms- 
poot&  theie  ezisU  &  tribe 
of  warlike  C&ffen,  called 
Zooloes,  but  by  the  Ponn- 
guese  Vatwas.  The  people 
of  Delagoa  coll  them  Hal- 
iontoaUs,  doubtlen  ^  coirop- 
tioD  of  Hotleniots,  *»  they 
come  from  the  sooth.  A 
party  of  theseDBtives  Tisitol 
the  camp  of  Captain  Owen, 
while  he  was  occnpied  is 
exploring  their  coaat.  T^ 
following  is  b  description  of 
their  young  chief  Chiachiik- 
gany,  which,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, wiU  anffioo  fox  tbat 
of  the  whole  trib«  : — 

Rouod  hia  head,  jnat 
shore  the  eyes,  was  &  bud 
of  fiir,  somewhat  resembliBg 
in  size  and  color  a  fox's  lul 
neatly  trimmed  smooth ;  da- 
demeath  thia  his  Uack 
woolly  hair  was  hiddoa ;  bat 
■boTe  it  grew  to  its  nsnU 
length,  until  st  the  lop, 
where  a  circular  space  was 
shared  in  the  manner  erf"  the 
monks  and  Zooloea ;  round 
this  circle  was  a  thick  ring 
of  twisted  hide,  fixed  in  its 
position  by  the  curling  otu 
of  the  surrotuding  hair, 
which  was  altogether  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  resist  n  con- 
siderable blow.  On  one 
side  of  his  head  waa  a  single 
feather  of  some  large  bird 
as  an  emblem  of  his  rank, 
and  just  aboTe  his  eyebrows 
WIS  a  string  of  small  white 
beads,  and  another  across 
the  nose;  close  under  hi* 
chin  he  wore  a  qnantity  of 
long  coarse  hair,  like  the 
venerable  beard  of  a  pnOi- 
srch  hanging  down  on  his 
breast  j  hia  eats  had  Urge 
slits  in  their  lower  lobes, 
and  wen  made  to  M  three 
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or  four  inches,  but  without  any  ornaments;  these  holes  in  the  ears  are 
often  used  to  carry  articles  of  Taiue.  Each  arm  was  encircled  by  a  quantity 
of  hair  like  that  tied  on  his  chin,  the  ends  reaching  below  his  elbows. 
Round  his  body  were  tied  two  strings,  with  twisted  stripes  of  hide,  with 
the  hair  on  them  much  resembling  monkeys'  tails ;  the  upper  row  was 
fastened  close  under  his  arms,  and  hung  down  about  twelve  inches,  the  end  of 
each  tail  being  cut  with  much  precision  and  regularity ;  the  lower  row  resem-* 
bled  the  upper,  and  commenced  exactly  where  the  latter  terminated,  until  they 
reached  the  knees.  It  bore  altogether  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Scotch  kilt. 
On  his  ankles  and  wrists  he  had  brass  rings  or  bangles.  His  shield  was  of 
bullock's  hide,  about  five  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad  ;  down  the  middle 
was  fixed  a  long  stick,  tufted  with  hair,  by  means  of  holes  cut  for  the  purpose, 
and  projecting  above  and  below  beyond  the  shield  about  five  inches.  To  this 
stick  were  attached  his  assagayes  and  spears;  the  only  difference  in  these 
weapons  is,  that  the  former  is  narrow  in  the  blade  and  small  for  throwing,  the 
latter  broad  and  long,  with  a  stronger  staff  for  the  thrust. 

The  chief  differed  from  his  people  only  in  the  mock  beard  and  feather,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  wear.  In  concluding  the  description  of  Chinchin- 
gany's  costume,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  is  entirely  military,  and  used 
only  when  upon  warlike  expeditions;  at  other  times,  the  HoUontontes  are 
dressed  as  the  Kaffers,  with  nothing  but  a  small  leathern  or  skin  purse,  not  two 
inches  in  length,  used  as  by  the  Delagoa  tribes,  or  as  their  modesty  dictates ; 
the  appearing  without  which,  among  some  of  the  Kaffer  tribes,  is  considered  such 
an  outrage  upon  decency,  that  the  person  witnessing  it  is  justified  in  putting  the 
offender  to  death.  The  feeling  of  shame  thus  appears  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion as  its  seat  is  limited.  These  were  fine  negroes,  tall,  robust,  and  war- 
like in  their  persons,  open,  frank,  and  pleasing  in  their  manners,  with  a  certain 
appearance  of  independence  in  their  carriage,  infinitely  above  the  natives  with 
whom  the  party  had  hitherto  communicated. 


A  CHINESE  WEDDING. 

[Sm  pag»  404.] 

Singapore,  November  28<A,  1835. — Having  been  informed  that  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  principal  Chinese  merchants  was  about  to  be  married,  I  solicited 
an  invitation  to  attend  and  witness  the  ceremony.  On  arriving  at  the  house  of 
the  bride's  father,  I  was  politely  received  by  him,  and  invited  to  a  seat  in  a 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  ceremonies  were  to  take  place,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom.  As  he  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  I  improved  my  time  in  examining,  with  the  father,  the  room  where  the 
daughter  was  to  be  married. 

Before  the  door  which  led  into  the  street  was  a  screen.  On  the  right  hand 
of  the  door,  in  front  of  a  window,  stood  a  narrow  table,  elevated  on  a  bench 
and  some  old  bricks,  and  covered  with  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  having  two  or 
three  small  wax  candles  burning  on  each  end  of  it.  Beyond  this,  toward  the 
interior  of  the  house,  was  a  mat  spread  upon  the  brick  floor,  and  still  another 
smaller  mat,  of  a  finer  quality  and  colors.  On  the  side  of  the  room  opposite  to 
the  window  and  table  above  mentioned,  was  the  family  god,  a  large  picture  of 
a  deified  hero,  and  under  it  the  family  altar.  This  was  fitted  up  for  the  occa- 
sion with  a  variety  of  showy  ornaments,  and  sacrificial  articles.  Next  to  the 
wall  was  a  screen  about  two  feet  square,  formed  of  small  square  pieces  of 
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marble,  each  having  some  painting  upon  it,  set  in  a  wooden  frame.  At  each 
end  of  this  stood  a  waxen  candle  abont  three  feet  high,  and  three  incheei  in 
diameter  at  the  lower  end ;  these  were  ahready  Ughted.  Near  each  of  them 
were  several  cnrions  articles,  composed  of  various  colored  sweetmeats, 
fruits,  &>c.j  fixed  on  long  sticks  of  wood  and  wire;  and  between  them  a 
still  more  curious  object,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  The  body 
of  it  was  composed  of  green  leaves,  several  of  which  were  rolled  together, 
and  then  the  rolls  stitched  together  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Into  each 
roll  of  leaves  was  inserted  a  slender  stick,  some  of  which  were  covered 
with  sweetmeats  and  dried  fruits,  and  others  with  leaves  and  flowers.  In 
tlie  top  of  the  pyramid  of  leaves,  was  a  stick  with  numerous  branches, 
covered  with  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  sparkling  tinsel.  These  were  but 
a  part  of  the  curious  and  gaudy  ornaments  on  the  altar.  Between  this  altar 
and  the  carpet  mentioned  above,  were  set  seven  chairs,  with  cloth  embroidered 
with  gold-thread  spread  over  them.  One  of  these  stood  with  its  back  toward 
the  family  god,  and  the  others  on  the  right  and  leA  in  front  of  it.  A  table  stood 
in  the  middle.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  papers  bearing  various 
inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  expressive  of  good  wishes  toward  the  couple 
about  to  be  married. 

When  I  entered,  there  were  several  men  in  the  room  preparing  for  the  wed- 
ding. At  length,  the  word  was  given,  **  Coming;^  on  which  a  young  friend  of 
the  parties  put  on  a  long  light-colored  silk  garment  over  his  usual  dress,  and  the 
father  asked  if  all  was  ready.  Soon  it  was  proclaimed  again, ''  Coming  ;*'  and 
the  young  man  put  on  a  longer  and  larger  garment  of  figured  light  green  satin, 
reaching  to  his  feet.  Again  they  said  ''  Coming,"  and  he  completed  his  dress 
by  putting  on  a  dark  purple  robe  of  figured  satin,  and  a  p3rramidal  cap  with  red 
hair  fixed  in  the  apex,  and  descending  on  all  sides  nearly  to  the  nm.  This 
person  was  the  **  receiver  of  guests." 

The  sound  of  music  was  now  heard,  and  they  prepared  "  to  meet  the  bride- 
jrroom."  He  came  in  a  procession  jHreceded  by  music,  dressed  like  the  ^  re« 
ceiver  of  guests,"  and  attended  by  six  companions,  each  bearing  an  immense 
umbrella,  and  other  persons  bearing  poles  of  bamboo  with  branches  and  green 
leaves  upon  them,  and  sustaining  between  each  pair  a  piece  of  red  cloth  about  three 
yards  long.  On  his  arrival  near  the  door,  a  kind  of  paper  basket  filled  with 
Chinese  crackers  was  carried  out,  and  the  crackers  burned  with  great  uproar. 
The  receiver  of  guests  met  him  at  the  door  and  performed  the  usual  ceremony. 
As  he  entered  the  door,  a  nephew  of  the  bride,  splendidly  dressed  in  embroidered 
satin,  with  much  tinsel  and  a  little  gold,  advanced  and  presented  him  an  orange. 
The  receiver  of  guests  then  conducted  the  bridegroom  to  the  carpet  already 
described,  and  placing  him  at  one  end,  and  himself  at  the  other,  they  bowed  to 
each  other,  and  then  by  three  measured  long  steps  they  exchanged  places  and 
bowed  again  ;  and  then  at  last  he  conducted  the  bridegroom  to  his  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  pretended  to  arrange  the  cloth  for  him.  They  here 
bowed  to  each  other  over  it,  then  he  went  to  receive  others,  leaving  the  bride- 
srroom  standing,  and  performed  the  same  ceremonies  with  each  of  the  six  firiends 
of  the  bridegroom ;  they  then  took  their  places,  bowed,  and  sat  down. 

Tea  was  then  brought,  three  cups  in  succession,  and  finally  betel-nut  Soon 
after  these  were  removed,  my  attention  was  drawn  toward  the  interior  of  th« 
house,  where  the  bride  made  her  appearance,  splendidly  dressed  and  veiled, 
and  attended  by  several  females.  She  advanced  with  downcast  eves,  and  a 
very  slow  step,  designed  doubtless  to  imitate  that  of  the  httle-footed  ladies  of 
(Jhina.  On  coming  to  the  thresl&ld  of  the  room,  she  paused,  and  waited  with- 
out the  motion  of  a  mnscle,  or  any  ezpreaaion  of  sentiment  in  her  face,  the 
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The  chtracler  and  manneia  of  the  Kusaian  people,  which  deaerre  tn  be 
*iudied  in  so  iniiny  reapecta,  are  but  litile  known.  Moat  traTellera  who  have 
-written  on  thia  subject  naTe  formed  their  opiniona  rrom  seeing  Sl  PeierabuTgh, 
Moscow,  andaome  other  of  the  principal  cities,  which  present  much  of  European 
civjlizalion  ;    but  there  are  pans  of  this  vast  empire  which  are  yet  truly  barba- 

I'he  noUea  of  Ruasia  are  divided  into  two  claaaea :  the  Boiards,  who  usually 
Tpside  in  ibe  two  capitala,  are  highly  civilized ;  but  ihoae  of  them  who  are 
railed  raJieally  Ruaaians,  and  whose  natural  pride  will  not  permit  them  to 
t3wn  at  court,  and  solicit  the  honors  and  offices  Loo  frequently  conferred  on 
adventurerafromdilTerentpana  of  Europe,  live  like  aatrspa  in  their  own  chaieaui. 
li<  fact,  the  Ruseiana  are  now  nearly  the  aame  aa  they  vtere  in  the  time  of  1  wan 
Grotney,  (Ivan  the  Terrible,)  that  ia,  ignorant,  auperaiitious,  and  fanatical ;  but 
hospitable  and  kind  in  rural  life,  and  submitting  to  their  atate  of  alavery  and  iia 
conaequences  with  becoming  resignation.  Aa  an  instance  of  this  laal  remark, 
we  will  atate  the  following  fact ; — A  Ruaaian  officer  ordered  his  servant,  who 
hail  lately  arrived  from  the  provinces,  to  hold  his  cloak  during  the  military  pa- 
rade, and  not  to  atir  from  the  spot  till  he  (the  officer)  had  returned.  Lithcr 
from  accident  or  neceaaity,  the  officer  did  not  return  for  several  hours  j  when 
he  found  bia  servant  dead  upon  the  anow,  but  with  the  cloak  on  hia  arm.   Tht& 
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with  s  twiid  of  velrat,  or  with  blue  or  amaranthinfl -colored  sillc,  richly  einbroi* 
dered  with  gold  or  ailver,  uid  sometimes  OTnamented  with  nesrls  or  preciniw 
stones.  In  the  second  picture,  we  have  the  costume  of  a  milkmaid,  or  married 
peasant ;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  a  married  womaTi,  The  illuatralion  at  the 
close  of  the  article  represenis  a  Russian  priest  in  his  characteristic  dreaa. 

These  coatumea  ought  now  to  be  seen  at  St.  Feieraburgh ;  as  the  emperor 
has  published  a  ukaae,  intimating  to  the  ladies  not  to  appear  at  court  imperial 
ceremonies  Bxcept  in  thair  national  costumes. 


■   BULLFIGHTS. 

[ShPV  300.] 

Tm  bullfighia  of  Spain  and  Mexico  are  no  leaa  curious  in  their  details,  than 
the  combatB  of  men  and  animaU  which  formerly  took  place  in  the  amphitheatre* 
of  the  ancients :  and  although  they  are  now  turned  to  account,  in  a  poliiieal 
point  of  view,  yet  (he  ciicua  is  always  crowded  by  females  and  malaa  of  erary 
rank  aod  condition. 
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Tiiete  contests  bftvo  their  rules  and  laws,  like  the  modem  duels  between 
gentlemen  of  honor;  they  tske  i^ce  in  diflerent  modes ;  the  toreadors^  or  those 
who  contend  with  the  bull,  are  on  horseback,  or  on  foot ;  and  are  sometimes 
armed,  and  sometimes  unarmed.  In  the  former  case,  several  cavaliers,  armed 
with  a  long  lance,  are  arranged  in  a  line,  one  behind  another,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  a  gate  at  one  entrance  of  the  arena.  The  gate  opens,  and  in  rushes  the 
bull,  furious  from  his  confinement,  and  from  the  tortures  to  which  he  is  subjected : 
arrived  in  the  arena,  he  stops,  paws  up  the  ground  with  his  feet,  lashes  his  tail, 
and  rushes  impetuously  with  his  head  downward  upon  the  first  cavalier.  The 
latter,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  bull,  urges  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  at 
the  same  time  breaks  his  lance  from  behind  forward  in  the  neck  of  the  bull. 
The  animal,  smarting  from  the  wound,  and  enraged  at  missing  his  blow,  then 
proceeds  to  the  next  cavalier,  who  is  immediately  attacked ;  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  his  comrade,  the  unfortunate  animal  receives  from  him  a  second  wound. 
This  unequal  contest  continues  until  the  bull,  exhausted  by  pain  and  loss  of 
blood,  falls  dead  on  the  arena.  Sometimes,  however,  the  result  is  different : 
and  if  the  cavalier  commit  the  slightest  error  at  the  critical  moment,  his  horse 
is  overthrown  by  the  horn  of  the  animal ;  and  then,  instigated  by  the  fear  of 
losing  his  reputation  and  honor,  the  discomfited  cavalier  contends  with  the  ani- 
mal on  foot  and  kills  him.  During  this  contest,  the  spectators  watch  every 
motion  of  the  combatants,  and  give  those  credit,  to  whom  credit  is  due.  *'  Bravo, 
bull  r  and  '*  Bravo,  cavalier  r  resound  from  all  parts  of  the  amphitheatre. 

When  the  toreador  is  on  foot,  the  chances  seem  more  equal :  in  this  case 
the  man  is  armed  with  a  sword,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  staff  to  which  a  small 
red  flag  is  attached  :  the  bull,  on  seeing  the  red  flag,  throws  himself  upon  it  and 
not  on  the  man,  and  the  toreador  might  easily  finish  the  contest  by  plunging  his 
steel  into  the  throat  of  the  abimal ;  but  to  show  that  he  has  no  fears  in  regard 
to  continuing  the  contest,  he  again  takes  his  position  in  front  of  the  animal  and 
provokes  him  with  the  flag,  and  the  fight  is  not  terminated  till  after  several  suo- 
cessive  attacks.  Sometimes  the  toreador  does  not  allow  the  bull  to  waste  his 
strength  with  impunity  on  the  banner,  but,  catching  his  opportunity,  places  one 
foot  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  as  he  bends  his  head  down  previous  to  an 
attack,  and  jumps  over  him,  a  feat  which  is  greatly  applauded  by  the  spectators. 
Most  frequently  the  bull  continues  the  game  as  long  as  is  desired,  but  some- 
times, finding  his  eflbrts  •  useless,  refuses  to  engage :  in  this  case,  neither  the 
provocations  and  insults  of  the  toreador,  nor  the  bitter  clamors  of  the  specula- 
tors, can  disturb  the  peaceable  resolution  of  the  animal.  But  his  fate  is  only 
hastened :  for  when  all  eflforts  to  inspire  the  bull  with  courage  fail,  the  irritated 
populace  pronounce  his  decree ;  and  cries  of  "  Death !  death  r  ,are  heard  on 
all  sides.  The  sentence  is  soon  executed  ;  the  toreador,  after  bowing  respect- 
fully to  the  galleries,  plunges  his  sword  into  the  bull's  throat,  who  stands  for  a 
moment,  and  then  falls  dead. 

Sometimes  the  toreadors  contend  unarmed :  in  this  case,  about  a  dozen  of 
them  fall  upon  the  animal  on  all  sides,  and  taking  hold  of  his  horns,  legs,  and 
tail,  pull  him  to  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  dangerous  sport,  and  the  assail- 
ants rarely  escape  without  severe  injuries.  There  are  several  other  forms  of 
contests :  we  shall  only  mention  that  where  the  battle  is  between  a  bull  and  a 
single  toreador,  who,  however,  is  provided  with  a  cask  in  which  he  takes  re- 
fuge on  the  approach  of  the  bull,  who  strikes  it  with  his  horn,  raises  it  in  the 
air«  and  rolls  it  before  him.  One  stab  with 'a  short  sword  in  the  heart  of  the 
animal  terminates  the  contest,  when  the  public  are  satisfied  with  this  amusement 

Sometimes  balls  of  wood  are  attached  to  the  horns  of  the  bull,  and  the  lances 
of  the  toreadors  in  this  case  have  no  points.    For  these  harmless  amusements. 
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however,  the  populace  bare  no  taste.  Thoj  an  aatiafied  only  wild  Mood.  At 
the  annual  bultli^hlB,  t)ie  aports  are  not  complste  till  a  doaen  bulla  have  perished, 
•nd  perhaps  some  heroes  aiid  toreadont.  On  these  nccaeiona,  every  place  in  ibe 
nM  ampbithealres,  which  are  builitoaccommodalaaeverHltbousanda, is occnpied. 


HADAOASCAK. 


^B^^^^ 


Amoho  the  many  areDoes 
which  American  enteqirise 
has  opened  for  American 
■nanufaciurea,  the  island  of 
Madagascar  deaervea  aOeo- 
tion.  Here,  onr  country. 
men  have  eaiablished  shDp«, 
in  which  they  keep  a  rs- 
rieiy  o(  goods,  which  are 
given  in  exctuiago  for  the 
different  articlea  brought  ia 
by  the  natives.  Here,  loo, 
they  have  erected  large 
alaughier-houHes,  in  which 
bullocks  are  killed,  and  the 
beef  packed  and  prepared 
for  shipping. 

The  engraving  represent* 
a  native  uf  Madagascar  in 
the  costume  of  hie  cotmiiy. 
His  dress  consists  of  a  large 
white  garment  of  native 
manufacture,  ora&menied 
with  seven  black  streaks 
near  the  edges,  and  one 
across  the  middle ;  this  is 
secured  round  the  waist,  a 
small  part  bangitigdown  and 
forming  a  sort  of  hilt,  while 
the  rest  is  throwo  grace- 
fully over  the  aboulders. 
Rou[id  the  neck  is  suspend- 
ed a  string  of  heads,  and 
drops  of  cut  glass  of  Ta> 
rious  sizes  and  colors.     On 

the  wrists  are  bungles  of 

"^^^h  silver,   and  the   long  black 

■^IT^  hair   is   plaited   into  small 

^      tails,  with  a  knot  «i  the  eod. 

^         These  are   trimmed   so    aa 


nary  line  above  Ae  eyebrow  and  across  the  ear  ; 

of  the  forehead  is  suspended  a  circular  piece  of  neatly  turned  ivory,  abota  ta 

inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
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In  Cbiu  ihejr  tw»t  togetdeT  long  filamenls  of  bamboo ;  and  this  mUaiial  tot 
ropM  i>  pnfemd  to  hetnp. 

Tha  above  engraving  is  designed  to  represent  the  Chinese  manner  of  making 
ropet.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  our  own  method.  Their  cables 
and  other  large  ropea,  howerer,  the  Chinese  spin  verticstlf.  The  workmn 
are  mounted  on  a  high  scafTold,  and  the  rope  descends,  as  fast  as  it  is  nude, 
and  is  imnersed  in  a  liqnor  which  renders  it  more  strong  and  elastic. 


CHINESE  BOOKSELLER. 


Thk  almost  infinite  number  of  characters  in  ibe  Chinese  language  (of  whicli 
there  are  80,000)  renders  the  siudy  of  their  literature  extremely  difficult : 
hence  literary  acqairements  iit  that  country  are  considered  aa  indicating  great 
intellectual  capacity,  and  all  those  devoted  to  belles-lettres  are  regarded  with 
marked  respect.  This  esteem  is  extended  to  those  who  are  in  any  maoDSi 
connected  with  literature :  not  only  the  booksellers  and  printers,  but  even  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  and  ink,  are  regarded  with  moTB  tespect  than  other 


This  state  of  thipgs,  howeTer,  is  not  without  its  diaadrantagea  :  the  booksel- 
ler in  China  is  more  hampered  with  restrictions  than  in  other  coantries ;  for 
the  printer  cannot  put  a  book  to  press,  unless  it  baa  preTiously  been  approred 
by  Ae  imperial  censors :  and  even  afier  it  has  been  printed,  if  a  mandarin  find 
the  book  lo  be  a  bad  one,  the  editioo  can  be  confiscated,  and  the  printer  and  edi- 
tor haslinaded. 

Tjrpography  was  well  known  in  China  before  its  diacorery  in  Europe,  bat  it 
has  made  liule  progress.    The  manner  in  which  impreasions  are  taken  is  my  ' 
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simple,  and  resembles  engraving.  The  manuscripts  are  copied  in  raised  cha- 
racters on  blocks  of  wood ;  the  block  is  then  coated  with  a  layer  of  what  is 
termed  Chinese  ink,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  is  pressed  gently  against  the  promi- 
aent  characters.  As  this  paper,  however,  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  bamboo, 
of  cottoiHwood,  or  of  the  mulberry  tree,  an  impression  can  only  be  taken  on 
one  side.  Upon  each  sheet  are  two  pages  of  characters,  and  the  sheet  is  then 
folded  so  that  the  blank  sides  are  together. 

The  Chinese  binder,  unlike  those  in  our  own  country,  attaches  the  loose 
edges  of  the  sheet  to  the  back  of  the  book.  In  these  books  the  lines  are  not 
written  horizontally  from  left  to  right  as  in  our  books,  nor  from  right  to  left  as 
in  Hebrew  works,  but  perpendicularly  from  above  downward,  commencing  on 
the  right.  The  books  are  generally  covered  with  a  sheet  of  colored  paper ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  are  bound  in  silk,  embroidered  with  silver  or  gold. 

The  Chinese  bookseller,  as  represented  in  our  engraving,  has  no  store,  but 
carries  his  books  about  with  him. 

The  Chinese  do  not  write  with  pens,  but  with  sable  pencils.  Their  escritoire 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  polished  marble,  in  the  ends  of  which  are  holes  for  the 
cakes  of  ink,  and  for  water:  the  cake  of  ink  is  moistened  and  rubbed  against 
the  marble  until  it  becomes  liquid  and  fit  for  use.  The  brush,  ink,  paper,  and 
marble  are  designated  by  a  simple  word  which  signifies  the  four  precious  things. 


INDIAN  JUGGLERS  EXHIBITING  TAMED  SNAKES. 

[See  pagv  506.] 

There  are  several  passages  in  Scripture  which  allude  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  in  the  East,  that  serpents  are  capable  of  being  rendered  docile, 
or  at  least  harmless,  by  certain  charms  or  incantations.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  texts  is .  that  of  the  58th  Psalm,  where  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
'*  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely  ;'*  and  that  of  the  8ih  chap,  of  Jeremiah : 
*'  I  will  send  serpents  and  cockatrices  among  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed.**  • 
Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  a  belief  that  venomous  serpents  might  be  rendered  innox- 
ious by  songs  or  muttered  words,  or  by  writing  sentences  or  combinations  of 
numbers  upon  scrolls  of  paper,  prevailed  through  all  those  parts  of  Barbary 
where  he  travelled.  In  India,  at  the  present  day,  the  serpent-charmers  are  a 
well-known  division  of  the  numerous  caste  of  jugglers  that  are  found  in  every 
district.  Mr.  Forbes,  in  his  *'  Oriental  Memoirs/'  appears  to  attach  some  credit' 
to  their  powers  of  alluring  the  Cobra-duCapello  and  other  snakes  from  their 
hiding-places,  by  the  attraction  of  music.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  in  his 
'*  Sketches  of  India  Field  Sports,"  says,  **  The  professed  snake-catchers  in  India 
are  a  low  cast  of  Hindoos,  wonderfully  clever  in  catching  snakes,  as  well  as  in 
practising  the  art  of  legerdemain :  they  pretend  to  draw  them  from  their  holes 
by  a  song,  and  by  an  instrument  somewhat  resembling  an  Irish  bagpipe,  on 
which  they  play  a  plaintive  tune.  The  truth  is,  this  is  all  done  to  deceive.  If 
ever  a  snake  comes  out  of  a  hole  at  the  sound  of  their  music,  you  may  be 
certain  that  it  is  a  tame  one,  trained  to  it,  deprived  of  its  venomous  teeth,  and 
put  there  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  you  may  prove,  as  I  have  often  done,  by 
killing  the  snake,  and  examining  it,  by  which  you  will  exasperate  the  men  ex- 
ceedingly." 

The  account  of  Mr.  Johnson  certainly  appears  the  more  probable  version  of 
this  extraordinary  story  \  yet  enough  remains  to  surprise,  in  the  wonderful  cooh 
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mand  which  these  people  possess  over  the  reptiles  that  they  hare  deprived  of 
their  power  of  injury,  and  taught  to  erect  themselves,  and  make  a  gentle  undu- 
lating movement  of  the  head,  at  certain  modulated  sounds.  The  jugglers  are 
very  expert  in  the  exercise  of  the  first  branch  of  the  trade,  that  of  catching  the 
snakes.  They  discover  the  hole  6f  *the  reptile  with  great  ease  and  certainty, 
and  digging  into  it,  seize  the  animal  by  the  tail  with  the  led  ^and,  and  draw  the 
body  through  the  other  hand  with  extreme  rapidity,  till  the  finger  and  thumb  are 
brought  up  to  the  head.  The  poisonous  fangs  are  then  removed,  and  the  crea- 
ture has  to  commence  its  mysterious  course  of  instruction.  According  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  however,  the  business  of  the  snake-charmer  is  a  somewhat  perilous 
one.  In  catching  the  reptiles,  they  are  generally  provided  with  a  hot  iron  to 
sear  the  flesh,  should  they're  bitten ;  and  the  following  anecdote,  given  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  would  show  that  the  danger  is  not  completely  avoided,  even  when  the 
venomous  fangs  are  removed. — "  A  man  exhibited  one  of  his  dancing  cobro" 
dt'capellos  before  a  large  party.  A  boy  about  sixteen  years  old  was  teasing  the 
animal  to  make  it  bite  him,  which  it  actually  did,  and  to  some  purpose,  for  in  an 
hour  after  he  died  of  the  bite.  The  father  of  the  boy  was  astonished,  and  pro* 
tested  that  it  could  not  be  from  the  bite  ;  that  the  snake  hiid  no  venomous  teeth ; 
and  that  he  and  the  boy  had  often  been  bitten  by  it  before,  without  any  bad 
effect.  On  examining  the  snake,  it  was  found  that  the  former  fangs  were  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  not  then  far  out  of  the  jaw,  but' sufficient  to  bite  the  boy. 
The  old  maa  said  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  such  a  circumstance  before." 
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BT   THB   WIFB   OP   AN    EMIOBANT. 


This  is  the  fishing  season.  Our  lakes  are  famous  for  masquinong^,  salmon- 
trout,  white-fish,  black-bass,  and  many  others.  We  o(\en  see  the  lighted  canoes 
of  the  fishermen  pass  and  repass  of  a  dark  night  before  our  door.  The  darker 
the  night,  and  the  calmer  the  water,  the  better  it  is  for  the  fishing. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  see  these  little  barks  slowly  stealing  from  some 
cove  of  the  dark  pine-clad  shores,  and  manoeuvring  among  the  islands  on  the 
lakes,  rendered  visible  in  the  darkness  by  the  blaze  of  light  cast  on  the  water 
from  the  jack — a  sort  of  open  grated  iron  basket,  fixed  to  a  long  pole  at  the 
bows  of  the  skiff  or  canoe.  This  is  filled  with  a  very  combustible  substance, 
called  fat  pine,  which  burns  with  a  fierce  and  rapid  fiame,  or  else  with  rolls  of 
birch-bark,  which  is  also  very  easily  ignited. 

The  light  from  above  renders  objects  distinctly  visible  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  One  person  stands  up  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  with  his  fish-spear 
— a  sort  of  iron  trident,  ready  to  strike  at  the  fish  that  he  may  chance  to  see 
gliding  in  the  still  waters,  while  another  with  his  paddle  steers  the  canoe  cau- 
tiously along.  This  sport  requires  a  quick  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  great  cau- 
tion in  those  that  pursue  it. 

1  delight  in  watching  these  torch-lighted  canoes  so  quietly  gliding  over  the 
calm  waters,  which  are  illuminated  for  yards  with  a  bright  track  of  light,  by 
which  we  may  distinctly  perceive  the  figure  of  the  spearsman  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  first  glancing  to  one  side,  then  the  other,  or  poising  his  weapoD 
ready  for  a  blow.  When  four  or  five  of  these  lighted  vessels  are  seen  at  once 
on  the  fishing-ground,  the  efi'ect  is  striking  and  splendid. 
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The  Indians  are  very  expert  in  this  kind  of  fishing ;  the  squaws  paddling  the 
canoea  with  admirable  skill  and  dexterity.  There  is  another  mode  of  fishing  in 
which  these  people  also  excel :  this  is  fishing  on  the  ice  when  the  lakes  are 
frozen  o?er — a  sport  that  requires  the  exercise  of  great  patience.  The  Indian, 
provided  with  his  tomahawk,  with  which  he  makes  an  opening  in  the  ice,  a 
spear,  his  blanket,  and  a  decoy-fish  of  wood,  proceeds  to  the  place  he  has  fix- 
ed upon.  Having  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice,  he  places  himself  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  and  casts  his  blanket  over  him,  so  as  to  darken  the  water  and  conceal 
himself  from  observation ;  in  this  position  he  will  remain  for  hours,  patiently 
watching  the  approach  of  prey,  which  he  strikes  with  admirable  precision  aa 
soon  as  it  appears  within  the  reach  uf  his  spear. 

The  masquinonge  thus  caught  are  superior  in  flavor  to  those  taken  later  in 
the  season,  and  may  be  bought  very  reasonably  from  the  Indians.  I  gare  a 
small  loaf  of  bread  for  a  fish  weighing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The 
masquinonge  is  to  all  appearance  a  large  species  of  the  pike,  and  possesses  the 
ravenous  propensities  of  that  fish. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up,  our  lakes  are  visited  by  innumerable  flights  of 
wi id-fowl ;  some  of  the  ducks  are  extremely  beautiful  in  their  plumage,  and  aro 
very  fine-flavored.  I  love  to  watch  these  pretty  creatures  floating  so  tranquil- 
ly on  the  water,  or  suddenly  rising  and  skimming  along  the  edge  of  the  pine- 
fringed  shores,  to  drop  again  on  the  surface,  and  then  remain  stationary,  like  a 
Utile  fleet  at  anchor.  Sometimes  we  see  an  old  duok  lead  out  a  brood  of  little 
ones  from  among  the  rushes  ;  the  innocent,  soft  things  look  very  pretty,  sailing 
round  iheir  moUier  ;  but  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger,  they  disappear  in- 
stantly by  diving.  The  frogs  are  great  enemies  to  the  young  broods ;  they  are 
also  the  prey  of  the  masquinoug6,  and,  I  believe,  of  other  large  fish  that  abound 
in  these  waters. 

The  Indians  are  very  successful  in  their  duck-shooting ;  they  fill  a  canoe 
with  green  boughs,  so  that  it  resembles  a  sort  of  floating  island ;  beneath  the 
cover  of  these  boughs  they  remain  concealed,  and  are  enabled  by  this  device 
to  approach  much  nearer  than  they  otherwise  could  do  to  the  wary  birds.  The 
same  plan  is  often  adopted  by  our  own  sportsmen  with  great  success. 

A  family  of  Indians  have  pitched  their  tents  very  near  us.  On  one  of  the 
inlands  in  our  lake  we  can  distinguish  the  thin  blue  smoke  of  their  wood  fires, 
rising  among  the  trees,  from  our  front  window,  or  curling  over  the  bosom  of  the 
waters. 

The  squaws  have  been  several  times  to  see  me  ;  sometimes  from  curiosity, 
sometimes  with  the  view  of  bartering  their  baskets,  mats,  ducks,  or  venison, 
lor  pork,  flour,  potatoes,  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  Sometimes  their  oh- 
|ect  is  to  borrow  ^  kettle  to  cook,"  which  they  are  very  punctual  in  returning. 

Once  a  squaw  came  to  borrow  a  washing-tub,  but  not  understanding  her  Ian- 
LHiage,  I  could  not  fur  some  time  discover  the  object  of  her  solicitude ;  at  lasl 
s;ie  took  up  a  corner  of  her  blanket,  and,  pointing  to  some  soap,  began  rubbing 
i:  between  her  hands,  imitated  the  action  of  washing,  then  laughed,  and  pointed 
to  a  tub ;  she  then  held  up  two  fingers,  to  intimate  it  was  for  two  days  she 
needed  the  loan. 

These  people  appear  of  gentle  and  amiable  dispositions;  and,  so  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  they  are  very  honest.  Once,  indeed,  the  old  hunter,  Peter,  ob- 
limed  from  me  some  bread,  for  which  he  promised  to  give  a  pair  of  ducks,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  payment,  and  I  demanded  my  ducks,  he  looked  gloomy, 

and  replied  with  characteristic  brevity,  **  No  duck — Chippewa  (meaning  S f 

triis  being  the  name  they  have  aflectionately  given  him)  gone  up  lake  with  ca- 
noe— no  canoe--duck  by-and-by.''    By-and-by  is  a  favorite  expression  of  the 
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Indians,  signifying  an  indefinite  point  of  time ;  maj  be  it  means  tiMDonow,  or 
a  week,  or  month,  or  it  may  be  a  year  or  even  more.  They  rarely  gire  yxm 
a  direct  promise. 

As  it  is  not  wise  to  let  any  one  cheat  yon,  if  yon  can  prevent  it,  I  coldly  de- 
clined any  further  overtures  to  bartering  with  the  Indians  until  my  ducks  made 
their  appearance. 

Some  time  afterward  I  received  one  duck  by  the  hands  of  Maquin,  a  sort  of 
Indian  Flibberty-gibbet ;  this  lad  is  a  hunchbacked  dwarf,  very  shrewd,  but  a 
perfect  imp ;  his  delight  seems  to  be  in  tormenting  the  brown  babies  in  the  wig* 
wani,  or  teasing  the  meek  deer-hounds.  He  speaks  English  very  fluently,  ami 
writes  tolerably  for  an  Indian  boy ;  he  usually  accompanies  the  women  in  their 
visits,  and  acts  as  their  interpreter,  grinning  with  mischievous  glee  at  his 
mother's  bad  English  and  my  perplexity  at  not  being  able  to  understand  ber 
signs.  In  spite  of  his  extreme  deformity,  he  seemed  to  possess  no  incbnsider- 
able  share  of  vanity,  gazing  with  great  satisfaction  at  his  face  in  the  looking- 
glass.  When  I  asked  his  name,  he  replied,  "  Indian  name  Maquin,  but  EUigliah 
name,  *  Mister  Walker,'  very  good  man  f*  this  was  the  person  he  was  called 
aAer. 

These  Indians  are  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  show 
great  reluctance  to  having  any  dealings  in  the  way  of  trading  or.pursuing  their 
usual  avocations  of  hunting  or  fishing  on  that  day. 

The  young  Indians  are  very  expert  in  the  use  of  a  long  bow,  with  wooden 
arrows,  rather  heavy  and  blunt  at  the  end.  Maquin  said  he  could  shoot  ducks 
and  small  birds  with  his  arrows  ;  but  I  should  think  they  were  not  calcolsted  to 
reach  objects  at  any  great  distance,  as  they  appeared  very  heavy. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  Indians  singing  their  hymns  of  a  Sunday  night ;  their 
rich  soft  voices  rising  in  the  still  evening  air.  I  have  oflen  listen^  to  this 
little  choir  praising  the  Lord's  name  in  the  simplicity  and  fervor  of  their  hearts, 
and  have  felt  it  was  a  reproach  that  these  poor  half- civilized  wanderers  should 
alone  be  found  to  gather  together  to  give  glory  to  God  in  the  wilderness. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  simple  piety  of  our  friend  the  hunter  Peter's 
squaw,  a  stout,  swarthy  matron,  of  most  amiable  expression.  We  were  taking 
our  tea  when  she  softly  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in  ;  an  encouraging  smile 
induced  her  to  enter,  and,  depositing  a  brown  papoose  (Indian  for  baby  or  little 
child)  on  the  ground,  she  gazed  round  with  curiosity  and  delight  in  her  eyes. 
We  offered  her  some  tea  and  bread,  motioning  to  her  to  take  a  vacant  seat  be- 
side the  table.  She  seemed  pleased  by  the  invitation,  and  drawing  her  little 
one  to  her  knee,  poured  some  tea  into  the  saucer,  and  gave  it  to  the  child  to 
drink.  She  ate  very  moderately,  and  when  she  had  finished,  rose,  and  wrap- 
ping her  face  in  the  folds  of  her  blanket,  bent  down  her  head  on  her  breast  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  This  little  act  of  devotion  was  performed  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  pharisaical  display,  but  in  singleness  and  simplicity  of 
heart.  She  then  thanked  us  with  a  face  beaming  with  smiles  and  good-humor; 
and,  taking  little  Rachel  by  the  hands,  threw  her  over  her  shoulder  with  a  pe- 
culiar sleight  that  I  feared  would  dislocate  the  tender  thing's  arms,  but  the  pa- 
poose seemed  well  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  treatment. 

In  long  journeys  the  children  are  placed  in  upright  baskets  of  a  pecnliar 
form,  which  are  fastened  round  the  necks  of  the  mothers  by  straps  of  deer-skin; 
but  the  young  infant  is  swathed  to  a  sort  of  flat  cradle,  secured  with  flexible 
hoops,  to  prevent  it  from  failing  out.  To  these  machines  they  are  strapped,  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  move  a  limb.  Much  finery  is  often  displayed  in  the  outer 
covering  and  the  bandages  that  confine  the  papoose. 

There  is  a  sling  attached  to  this  cradle  that  passes  ov^r  the  sqioaw's  neck*  tht 
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back  of  the  babe  being  pl&ced  to  the  back  or  the  mother,  and  its  face  outward. 
'i'he  fin!  thing  a  aqiiaw  does  on  entering  a  bouse  is  to  release  herself  from  her 
burden,  and  stick  it  up  sgsinst  the  wall,  or  chair,  chest,  or  any  ifaing  that  will 
support  it^  where  the  passive  prisoner  stands,  looking  not  unlike  a  mumnif  in 
its  case. 

The  squaws  are  most  sITectinnBte  to  their  liiile  ones.  Gentleness  and  good- 
humor  appear  distinguisbing  trails  in  the  Lempers  nf  the  female  Indians;  whether 
i)iis  be  natural  to  their  characters,  the  savage  stale,  or  the  aofiening  eRects  of 
Christianity,  1  cannot  determine.  Certainly  in  no  instance  does  ibe  Christian 
rrlii^ion  appear  more  lovely  than  when,  unlsitited  by  the  doubts  and  infidelity  of 
modem  skeptics,  il  ia  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  reclaimed  Indian,  break- 
iiiu  down  the  strongholds  of  idolatry  and  natural  evil,  snd  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  holiness  and  morality.  They  may  be  said  to  receive  the  truths  of  the 
(Jospel  as  little  children,  with  simplicity  of  heart  and  unclouded  faith. 

The  squaws  are  very  ingenious  in  many  of  their  handiworks.  We  find  their 
tijich-bark  baskets  very  convenient  fur  a  iiumher  of  purposes.  My  bread-baa- 
kel.  knife-lray,  augar-baskel,  are  all  of  this  humble  material.  When  nmamenled 
and  wrought  in  patterns  with  dyed  quills,  I  can  aasnre  you,  they  are  bjf  no  means 
itieleganl.  They  manufacture  vessels  of  birch-baik  so  well,  that  ihey  will 
serve  for  many  useful  household  purposes,  such  as  holding  water,  milk,  broth, 
or  any  other  liquid  ;  ibey  are  sewn  or  rather  stitched  together  with  the  tough 
mots  of  the  tamarack  or  larch,  or  else  with  strips  of  cedar-bark.  They  also 
weave  very  useful  sorts  of  baskets  from  the  inner  rind  of  the  basa-wootl  and 
whiie-sah.  Some  of  these  baskets,  of  a  coarse  kind,  are  made  use  of  for 
Saihering  up  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  ui  turnips;  the  settlers  finding  then)  very 
t;ood  substitutes  for  the  osier-baskets  used  for  such  purposes   la  civilized 

Tlie  Indians  are  acqiisinled  with  a  variety  of  dyes  with  which  ihey  stain  the 
more  elegant  fancy-baskets  and  porcupine  quills.     Uur  parlor  is  ornamented 
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Probably  no  countiy  in  the  world  can  present  such  a  perfect  aysteni  of  men- 
dicity,  matured  in  all  its  parts,  as  Italy,  especially  the  southern  portion  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples.  There  the  traveller  is  beset  by  beggars  npon  the  highroad, 
in  the  public  streets,  and  almost  within  his  hotel ;  and  if  he  drives  them  off 
without  remunerating  them  for  the  trouble  of  calling  upon  him,  he  is  like  the 
fox  in  the  fable,  a  larger  swarm  returns  to  harass  him.  But  the  fact  o£  htf- 
gary  would  not  rendeMhe  fraternity  so  odious,  did  their  condition  and  punnit 
arise  from  the  necessities  of  want.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, for  the  character  is  assumed  as  an  excuse  for  idleness. 

Travellers  state  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  one  from  a  crowd  of  these 
mendicants,  who  would  be  afflicted  with  the  want  of  an  eye,  a  leg,  and  oltea 
the  senses  of  hearing  and  speech,  until  he  received  his  fee,  and  then,  belWe  the 
benevolent  donor  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  the  afflicted  beneficiary  would  stand 
among  his  companions  with  as  perfect  legs,  eyes,  6ic,  as  the  best  specimen  of 
humanity.  This  species  of  false  pretence  is  said  to  be  very  common  among  the 
Italian  beggars,  and  their  assumed  distortions  of  countenance  and  roultilkrioDs 
"  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  base  forgeries ;  eon- 
sidered  by  them,  however,  as  fair  business  transactions.  Happily,  in  our  own 
country,  such  a  class  of  mendicants  does  not  exist,  and  in  most  cases  here, 
when  we  are  petitioned  for  alms,  the  petitioner  is  really  an  object  of  sympathy, 
unless  we  can  trace  in  his  features  the  lineaments  of  intemperance. 
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DRUIDICAL  TEMPLE  NEAR  KESWICK,  IN  CUMBERLAND. 


Time-honor'd  pile !  by  simple  builders  rear'd, 
Mysterious  round ,  tfaroogb  distant  times  revered, 
Ordain'd  with  earth's  revolving  orb  to  last. 
Thou  bring'st  to  mind  the  present  and  the  past. 

Dr.  OoiLVXx's  Famt  ofthM  DruUi. 

Trb  Dniidical  Circle,  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  summit  of  a  bold  and  commanding  eminence  called  Castle-Rigg,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  old  road,  leading  from  Keswick,  over  the  hills  to  Pen- 
rith,— a  situation  so  wild,  vast,  and  beautiful,  that  one  cannot,  perhaps,  find 
better  terms  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  than  by  adopting  the  language  of  a  cele* 
brated  female  writer,  (Mrs.  Radclifife,)  who,  travelling  over  the  same  ground 
years  ago,  thus  described  the  scene:  '^ Whether,  our  judgment,"  she  says, 
^*  was  influenced  by  the  authority  of  a  Druid's  choice,  or  that  the  place  itself 
commanded  the  opinion,  we  thought  this  situation  the  most  severely  grand  of 
any  hitherto  passed.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  object  in  the  scene  that 
interrupts  the  solemn  tone  of  feeling  impressed  by  its  general  character  of  pro- 
found solitude,  greatness,  and  awful  wildness.  Castle-Rigg  is  the  centre  point 
of  three  valleys  that  dart  immediately  under  it  from  the  eye,  and  whose  moim- 
tains  form  part  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  completed  by  those  of  Borrowdale 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  precipices  of  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback,  close  on  the 
north.  The  hue  which  pervades  all  these  mountains  is  that  of  dark  heath  or 
rock ;  they  are  thrown  into  every  form  and  direction  that  fancy  would  suggest, 
and  are  at  that  distance  which  allows  all  their  grandeur  to  prevail.  Such  se- 
clusion and  sublimity  were  indeed  well  suited  to  the  dark  and  wild  mysteries 
of  the  Druids.'' 

lliese  temples  of  the  Druids,  though  all  in  a  circular  form,  (supposed  to  have 
been  emblematic  of  the  Deity,)  present  three  varieties,  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
classed  as  follows.  The  round  temples,  simply,  he  called  temples,  and  such 
he  considered  to  be  the  one  at  Rollrich,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  also  resembles 
this.  Those  with  the  form  of  a  snake  annexed,  as  that  of  Abury,  in  Wiltshire, 
he  called  serpentine  temples,  or  Dracantia^  by  which  they  were  denominated 
of  old ;  and  those  with  the  form  of  wings  annexed  (as  he  supposed  Stone-Henge 
to  have  been)  he  called  Alta,  or  winged  temples. 

The  one  here  represented  is  of  the  first,  or  simple  class,  and  consists,  at  pre- 
sent, of  about  forty  stones  of  dififerent  sizes,  all,  or  most  of  them,  of  dark  granite, — 
the  highest  about  seven  feet,  several  about  four,  and  others  considerably  less  ; 
the  few  fir-trees  in  the  centre  are,  of  course,  of  very  modem  growth.  The 
form  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  called  an  oval,  being  thirty-five  yards  in  one 
direction,  and  thirty-three  yards  in  another,  in  which  respect  it  assimilates 
exactly  to  that  of  Rollrich ;  but  what  distinguishes  this  from  all  other  Druidical 
remains  of  a  similar  nature,  is  the  rectangular  enclosure  on  the  eastward  side 
of  the  circle,  including  a  space  of  about  eight  feet  by  four.    The  object  of  thie 
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is  a  natter  of  conjecture ; — by  some  it  is  supposed  to  bave  been  a  sort  of  Holy 
of  Holies  wbero  the  Druids  met,  separated  firom  the  ndgar,  to  perforin  their 
rites,  their  diTinations,  or  sit  in  council  to  determine  controversies  ;  others  con- 
sider it  to  hare  been  for  the  purposes  of  burial;  probably  it  might  hare  been 
intended  for  both. 

That  the  Druids  also  performed  their  worship  in  the  seclusion  of  groves  i» 
a  fact  generally  stated  in  history.  The  Isle  of  Anglesey,  formerly  covered  with 
wood,  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  for  them ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  circular  stone  temples,  in  the  midst  of  elevated  moors  or  plains,  were 
places  at  which  the  people  from  the  surrounding  districts  were  at  stated  times 
assembled,  either  for  the  purposes  of  justice,  or  for  determining  upon  affairs  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  which  meetings  were  also  accom* 
panied  with  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies. 

That  the  earliest  temples  and  altars  were  formed  of  stones,  rough  and  unhewn, 
is,  we  believe,  admitted  by  all  writers.  Numerous  passages  may  be  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  allusion  to  it,  but  one  amongst  the  rest  niiay  be  noticed 
more  particularly,  viz..  Exodus  xxiv.  4  :  "  And  Moses  rose  early  in  the  morn* 
ing,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars  according  to  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  It  appears  also,  that  in  patriarchal  times  they  planted 
groves  as  temples  for  worship,  and  in  hot  countries  this  was  done,  as  well  for 
convenience  in  the  summer  season  as  also  for  magnificence.  Abraham,  we  read, 
'*  dwelt  long  at  Beersheba,  where  he  planted  a  grove,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  and  in  these  groves  were  also  erected  temples  of  stone. 

The  patriarchal  mode  of  worship  passed  over  all  the  western  world,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  neighboring  Celtse  or 
Gauls,  or  by  the  PhGenicians,  who  traded  hither  for  tin.  However  this  may  be, 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Britain,  they  found  the  Druids  presiding  over  and 
conducting  the  worship  of  the  country ;  acting  also  as  judges  and  arbiters  in  all 
differences  and  disputes,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  from  Csesar,  and  other 
Roman  writers,  that  most  of  the  information  we  have  respecting  them  is  deriv- 
ed, for  they  had  no  wriuen  rules  or  regulations  either  as  to  their  religion,  their 
science,  or  their  laws.  The  accounts  therefore  furnished  by  these  historians 
of  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  Druids,  written  principally  from  mere  report, 
and  under  a  hostile  impression  towards -them,  are  not  altogether  to  be  relied 
upon  ;  indeed,  the  barbarities  ascribed  to  them,  in  the  ceremonial  of  their  re- 
ligion, are  so  much  at  variance  with  their  high  and  acknowledged  character  in 
learning  and  general  science,  that  one  cannot  but  imagine  them  to  be  highly 
exaggerated,  if  not  altogether  fabulous. 

The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Druids  seem  to  agree  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  them.  They  were  the  first  and  most  distinguished  order 
amongst  both  the  Gauls  and  Britons ;  they  were  chosen  from  the  best  families^ 
and  the  honors  of  their  birth,  joined  with  those  of  their  function,  procured  them 
the  highest  veneration  amongst  the  people.  They  were  versed  in  astrology^ 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  politics,  and  geography ;  they  were  the  interpret* 
ers  of  religion,  and  the  judges  of  all  affairs  indifferently ;  they  were  the  in- 
structors of  the  youth,  and  taught  by  memory,  as  they  never  allowed  their  in- 
structions to  be  written. 

Their  garments  were  remarkably  long,  and  when  employed  in  religious  cere- 
monies they  always  wore  a  white  surplice.  They  generally  carried  a  wand  in 
their  hand,  and  wore  a  kind  of  ornament  enchased  in  gold  about  their  necks, 
called  the  Druid's  egg ;  they  are  also  represented  with  a  hatchet  in  their  girdle, 
Qsed  for  the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe. 

They  believed  in  the  iounorulity  of  the  sonl,  and  worshipped  one  Supreme 
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Being.  They  attached  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  oak,  and  wore  chaplets  of  it 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  were  deeply  versed  in  astronomy,  and 
computed  their  time  by  nights  and  not  by  days ;  and  all  their  great  solemnities, 
both  sacred  and  civil,  were  regulated  by  the  age  and  aspect  of  the  Moon.  Their 
most  august  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mistletoe  from  the  oak  was  always  perform- 
ed on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Moon.  In  medicine  also  they  were  great  proficients, 
and  possessed,  in  fact,  great  store  of  knowledge  in  all  sciences  j  so  much  so, 
that  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  practising  n»gic,  and  being  so  great  proficienta 
therein  as  to  equal  the  Persian  and  Chaldaean  Magi,  so  that  one  would  evea 
think,  he  says,  that  the  Druids  had  taught  it  them. 

The  number  three  was  said  to  be  a  favorite  number  with  them,  and  part 
of  their  religious  worship  consisted  in  a  solemn  adoration,  or  three  silent 
bowings. 

The  Romans  on  their  invasion  endeavored  to  exterminate  the  Druids,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  induced  the  natives  to  adopt  their  own  system  of  poly- 
theism. The  seeds  of  their  ancient  religion  still  continued  implanted  in  their 
minds,  and  opened  a  ready  access  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  are 
said  to  have  made  more  progress  in  Britain  and  Gaul  (from  the  time  of  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Grospel)  than  in  any  other  country. 

Of  this  old  patriarchal  religion,  the  only  remains,  in  substance,  to  be  found  at 
present,  are  the  stone  temples,  of  which  few,  if  any,  are  in  so  perfect  a  state 
as  the  one  here  represented.  The  groves  have  long  since  fallen  beneath  the 
axe,  and  most  of  the  stone  temples  have  been  spoiled  for  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials in  making  fences  or  roads,  or  mending  habitations ;  the  mallet  of  the 
geologist  now  comes  in  to  aid  the  destruction,  so  that  in  a  few  years  more  this 
temple,  like  the  rest,  may  disappear. 

Of  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  the  religion  no  traces  are  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  magic,  in  which  we  invariably  see  the  magic 
circle, — the  witch  in  a  robe,  with  a  wand  in  her  hand,  and  various  other  allu- 
sions  to  Druidical  ceremonies.  Who  can  think  of  the  subject  without  calling  to 
mind  the  scene  in  Macbeth^  where  Hecate,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  incan- 
ution,  says  to  the  Witches — 

"  I'm  for  the  air    .    .    .    . 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moan 
Tnere  haiu^  a  raporoiu  drop  profoand, 
I'll  catch  itj  ere  it  come  to  ground ; 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprighta, 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusioo. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  cooiusian.'' 

Part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  caldron  were 

•    ..••"  81ips  of  yew 
Slivered  in  the  moon^t  eclipse :" 

and  there  are  other  passages  alluding  to  their  ceremonials. 

**  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course,"  bearing  on  his  wings  the  lessons  of  Di« 
vine  Truth  to  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  How  many  forms  of  religion 
have  already  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  them !  And  the  period  will  doubtless 
arrive  when  the  Temple  of  Jagganatha,  now  an  object  of  veneration  to  millions, 
will,  with  his  ceremonies,  become  the  subject  of  some  legendary  tale,  or,  like 
the  Dndds*  temple,  a  mere  theme  for  the  antiquary. 
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This  mysterious  monimieiit  of  SDtiqaity,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  **  Glory 
of  Wiltshire,"  and  the  ''  Wonder  of  the  West,"  is  situated  on  Salisbory  Plain, 
about  two  miles  directly  west  of  Amesbury,  and  seTen  north  of  Salisbory. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  historians,  that  it  was  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
Draidsi  the  pagan  priests  of  Britain,  or  at  any  rate,  that  it  was  employed  by 
them  for  the  celebration  of  some  of  their  mysteries. 

Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  holds  this  opinion,  in  describing  it,  sajra,  **  Thin 
temple  consists  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals :  the  two  latter  constituting  the  cell 
or  sanctum.  The  outward  circle,  about  300  feet  in  circumference,  is  composed 
of  huge  upright  stones,  bearing  others  over  them,  which  form  a  kind  of  archi- 
trave. Though  they  evidently  show  the  mark  of  tools,  they  are  still  irregular 
in  their  forms  and  sizes.  The  height  of  the  stones  on  each  side  of  the  entrance 
is  a  little  more  than  13  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  one  7  feet,  and  of  the  other  6 
feet  4  inches ;  the  impost  over  them  is  about  2  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  space 
between  the  stones  in  this  outer  circle  varies ;  that  between  the  entrance-stones 
is  5  feet,  and  rather  wider  than  in  the  rest :  this  circle  consisted  originally  of 
thirty  stones,  of  which  seventeen  still  remain  standing.  At  the  distance  of  8 
feet  3  inches  from  the  inside  of  this  outer  ciicle,  we  find  another  composed  of 
smaller  stones,  rude  and  irregular  in  their  shapes. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  grandest  part  of  our  temple,  the  cell  or  sanctom :  ia 
forming  which,  the  general  plan  has  been  varied ;  for  this  inner  temple  repre- 
sents  two-thirds  of  a  large  oval,  within  which  is  the  same  portion  of  a  smaller 
oval.  The  large  oval  is  formed  by  five  pairs  of  trilithons,  or  two  large  upright 
stones,  with  a  third  laid  over  them  as  an  impost.  The  placing  of  the  imposts 
is  also  varied,  for  they  are  not  continued  all  round,  as  in  the  outward  circle,  but 
are  divided  into  pairs,  thereby  giving  a  greater  lightness  to  the  work,  and  break- 
ing its  uniformity ;  neither  are  they,  like  those  of  the  outer  circle,  parallel  at 
lop :  but  they  rise  gradually  in  height  from  east  to  west." 

On  examining  the  stones  that  have  fallen  down,  we  perceive  in  those  that 
formed  the  imposts,  or  cross-pieces,  deep  cavities,  or  mortises ;  and  on  the  top 
of  the  upright  blocks  are  corresponding  projections,  acting  as  tenons,  and  giving 
great  solidity  to  the  work.  The  largest  stones  in  the  outer  oval  measure  22 
feet  in  length.  , 

The  whole  mass  of  stone-work  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  on  the  out- 
side of  which  was  an  embankment.  From  that  part  of  the  ruins  where  it  is 
supposed  the  entrance  was  originally  placed,  a  raised  pathway  is  still  to  be 
seen,  which,  after  running  towards  the  north-east  the  distance  of  594  jrmrds, 
branches  off  to  the  south  and  north. 

The  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  ruins  possesses  a  very  singular  cha- 
racter, being  covered  with  numerous  barrows,  that  is,  mounds  of  earui,  which, 
on  being  opened,  appear  to  have  been  places  of  burial,  from  their  containinj^ 
bones  of  human  beings,  and  such  relicts  as  were  usually  buried  in  old  times 
with  the  deceased. 

Within  a  short  distance,  also,  are  two  long  level  pieces  of  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  a  bank,  with  a  long  mound  of  earth  crossing  one  end,  bearing  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Roman  courses  for  horse  racing. 

In  the  year  1797,  three  of  the  stones  which  formed  part  of  the  oval  in  the 
centre,  fell  to  the  earth ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  instance  im  re- 
cord of  any  alteration  having  taken  place  in  these  remains  of  antiquity. 

For  whatever  purpose  it  was  erected,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  archi* 
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tectSy  the  immense  labor  necessarily  employed  in  bringing  together  the  male- 
rials,  and  the  amazing  mechanical  power  that  must  have  been  used  to  raise  the 
stones,  some  of  which  weigh  upwards  of  70  tons,  to  their  proper  sitoationa, 
show,  that  it  could  have  only  been  constructed  for  some  great  national  purpose, 
connected  either  with  religion  or  the  government  of  the  state. 


DRUIDS'  ALTAR,  ISLAND  MAOEE. 

[S««  pafo  fiS7.] 

On  an  eminence  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  Island  Magee,  County  of 
Antrim,  there  still  remains  one  of  those  monuments  of  the  olden  time,  which 
antiquaries  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Druids'  altars.  According  to 
some  authors,  the  religious  rites  of  our  Pagan  ancestors  were  performed  on  hills 
or  mountains,  while  others  assert  they  worshipped  only  in  woods  or  groves  on 
the  plains.  In  illustration  of  those  assertions,  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
we  have  seen  those  objects  in  all  those  situations — on  the  mountain  and  in  the 
dale,  on  the  hill  and  in  the  wood,  on  the  rock  and  in  the  plain.  There  are  other 
antiquarians,  however,  who  deny  that  those  extraordinary  remains  were  altars, 
and  consider  them  rather  as  ancient  tombs  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  intended  for 
both  purposes,  for  among  many  ancient  nations,  their  earliest  altars  were  the 
monuments  of  the  dead. 

The  altar  now  under  consideration  consists  of  six  large  stones,  standing  up- 
right, and  forming  two  rows,  about  two  feet  asunder,  and  extending  east  and 
west.  Four  of  the  stones  are  on  the  north  side,  and  two  on  the  south,  each 
stone  being  fully  three  feet  above  ground.  On  these  rests  a  large  flat  slab, 
upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  pretty  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  nearly  two  feel 
thick.  The  breadth  is  unequal,  its  west  end  being  near  six  feet,  but  slojang  to 
the  east  to  about  half  that  breadth.  At  present,  this  slab  rests  only  <m  two 
stones  on  the  north  side,  and  one  on  the  south ;  (he  others  seem  as  if  they  had 
crept  into  the  earth,  to  avoid  bearing  up  this  enormous  load.  From  several 
large  stones  lying  about,  and  seen  in  the  adjoining  fences,  it  is  alleged  that  this 
altar  was  formerly  encompassed  by  a  circle  of  stones. 

In  ploughing  in  the  field  in  which  this  altar  stands,  in  1817,  a  spiral  instm- 
ment  of  pure  gold,  11  inches  in  length,  was  discovered ;  and  a  few  yean  after. 


several  detached  parts  of  a  gold  collar,  or  Torquois^  were  dug  up  near  the  altar. 
In  March,  1824,  several  spiral  golden  ornaments  of  the  above  form,  supposed 
to  be  armlets,  or  bracelets  for  the  arms,  were  found  in  a  rich  soil  or  mould ;  the 
largest  weighed  526  grains,  a  lesser  one  1 88  grains.  They  were  turned  op  by  the 
plough,  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  altar— one  of  them  was  of  a  difl*erent 
structure  from  the  other,  and  appeared  as  if  two  plates  were  applied  to  each  other. 
In  the  back  ground  of  this  view  is  seen  the  peninsula  of  Curran,  near  die 
extremity  of  which  stand  some  ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Olderfleet,  about 
one  mile  from  the  town  of  Lame.  It  was  on  this  peninsula  that  Lord  Edwaid 
Bruce  landed  with  6,000  men,  on  the  25th  May,  1315,  being  invited  om  by 
CiVin/,  and  other  Irish  chieftai&s,  to  become  king  of  Ireland. 
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Frtm  ikt  EiUf  •/  Uu  N«9  York  Ohswtr,  Jwhf  90,  IMS. 
Tai  foUowiag  editorial  notic*  of  Mr.  8«us*  new  nnd  elegant  work  on  the  Bible,  is  Grom  the  New  Terk 
one  of  the  oldeet,  moet  respectable,  and  best  eondacted  teligiooa  Bewepajms  pablisfaed  in  the  Uaited 
opinion  oominf  from  this  hifh  quarter  is  worth  a  thousand  of  the  ephemerml  puffs  that  are  publisbsd  m  the 
of  the  daj  :— 

"  We  hare  jutt  receiTed  this  work,  published  tnder  the  editorial  auspioee  of  Mr.  Scare,  the  pajhliehei  ef  tbm 
'  Pictorial  lUastmtinns.'  It  is  brought  oat  with  great  neatuess,  the  paper  and  t^n^graphj  of  the  firet  q«8Jiitjr,sBMi  the 
engraTings,  many  of  thorn,  for  wmd-cuts,  are  Tory  fine.  The  frontispiece,  bij  Lossing,  is  particulail/  wofthj  of 
commenuation,  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  wood-enffraTing  which  we  have  lately  sven. 

"  The  reading  matter  consists  of  well-drawn  biographies  of  distinguished  Scripture  personm^es,  and  irrittsAfM' 
the  special  instruction  of  the  young,  who  will  be  pleased  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  boolL  The  Appen- 
dix contains  a  series  of  selected  Biblical  articles,  carefully  condensed  and  complied  fions  the  moel  dJstingiu^Md 
writers,  ooaititntiag  altogether  the  most  raloable  part  of  the  work.— Published  and  for  sale  at  lit  Naaaaa  bl" 

Frcm  the  tUv.  Spencer  H.  Com^  Preeident  of  tho  American  and  Foreign  BihU  Soeutjf. 
Ma.  llOBiBT  Sba as— Deer  Sir:   I  am  pleased  with  your  new  and  elegant  Tolome  of  *  Bible  Diuaisiphy  ;*  ami. 
judging  from  those  portions  which  I  have  eelected  for  examination.  1  haye  great  pleasure  in  statimg  tn«l  I  eoaaider 
It  to  be  a  Tery  Taluable  addition  to  exieting  works  of  a  similar  description.    It  contains  a  vast  mass  of  th«  nealia  ot 
Biblical  criticism,  selected  with  judgment  from  multifarious  sources,  moet  of  which  are  altespether  inwiiissiliU  to 
general  readers,  aiul  many  of  them  even  to  such  as  make  the  Scripturee  the  subject  of  pmieaaiaaai  atadv. 
seTeral  hundred  engrannga  are  well  executed  ;  and  the  entire  getting  up  of  the  work  refleeta  m«ch  ovoA 
editor  and  publisher.  Yours,  Ae. 

SPENCER  H.  CONE. 

i>Vem  Charleo  Vom  TFycifr,  £««.,  PuhHiikor  md  Proprietor  of  the  New  York  Ckristim  hdelUgomar. 
Ma.  RoBiar  Sbabb — Dear  Sir :  From  the  apecimens  of  the  work  which  yoa  snhmitled  to  ny  eaai 
while  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  felt  fully  aesnred  that  it  would  answer  well  (p  its  title,  and  meet  will 
approbation.    Since  ila  publication,  I  am  more  conrinced  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  esceUeney ;  aad 
answer  weU  to  the  title  of  a  "  Condensed  Commentary  of  the  Scripturee."    Your  new  aad  elegant 
of  500  pagea,  with  its  numerous  embellishments,  does  indeed  contain  a  large  aoMunt  and  Tariety  of 
Terr  narrow  bounds ;  'matter  c<dlected  from  I  know  not  how  manv  of  the  moet  esteemed  eoamaal 
and  modem*  interspersed  with  a  due  proportion  of  what  is  original.    But  ceiMlraMlteii  la  iar  fnm 
merit.    There  is  not  only  mnltwn  in  parvo,  but  the  eelwtion  is  judicious.    There  is  httle  that  is  ssperili 
pasaages  of  any  diflwulty  the  ^ewa  of  different  critics  and  commentators  are  alTen.    Oft  Um  whoia,  the  "  Bible 
Biography**  appears  to  do  grsat  credit  both  to  the  tnduatry  and  the  judgment  of  the  editor ;  aad  to 
and  preachers  as  may  not  naTO  aooees  to  many  books,  and  to  ordinary  Christians  in  the 
supply  an  important  deeidoraiwn.    It  will  prove  alao  rery  useful  for  reading  in  the  famify.    Youns  dbc., 

CHARLES  VAN  WYCK. 

prom  the  Rov.  Jhmean  Omter,  Paefer  of  the  MaeDomgal  Street  Ckarehj  Norn  York, 
Mb.Rdbbbt  SBABa—I>Mr Sir;    I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  your  elegant  Tolunie 
Biography"  to  the  members  of  my  church  nad  eongregation  ;  and  more  especially  to  the  todmo  rvoVLS 
charge.  The  character  and  popularity  of  your  prerious  works  are,  I  preaume,  known  Co  all.  I  regnsd  the 
volume  aa  worthy  of  the  highest  oommeadation.    I  shall  only  oay,  for  soundnees  of  doctrine,  d« 
expression,  stertfng  masculine  sense,  as  well  as  faithful  exhibition  of  what  I  beliers  to  be  the 
inspired  text,  your  "  Bible  Biography^  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.    Ae  a  whole,  it 


inspired  text,  your  *'  uioie  viograpny*  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Ae  a  whole,  it  m  a  worn  wiii 
eminently  calculated  to  promote  correct  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  Word  of  Ood.  And  I  ehonld  he  riad  to 
in  the  librnriea  not  only  of  onr  students  aad  ministers,  but  also  of  more  general  readera.  Thoagh  Bted  to  be  ef 
great  serrice  to  thoee  who  are  called  to  expound  the  Wbrd  of  God  to  othera,  it  is  written  in  a  stylo  which  nay 
person  of  intelligence  and  moderate  learning  may  easily  uaderatand  and  appredaie  ;  and  handbng,  no  it  does,  cS 
the  leading  topice^  both  in  faith  and  practice.  Connected  with  the  Ooepel,  it  is  well  calculated  to  corroet  the  Weee 
riewe  which  are  too  often  entertained  concerning  these,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  prineiples  which  ovght 
to  be  followed  in  interpnting  the  Word  of  God.  The  Dissertations  in  the  last  part  of  the  work  aie  oa  topic  ■  of 
great  moment  in  themselves,  and  peculiarly  important  to  be  oorrectiT  undentood  in  the  preeent  tinsea.  The 
arguments  in  these  dissertations  are  conducted  with  the  characteristic  force  and  skill  (rf  the  author.  la  ehon,  it 
iaa  work  of  superlative  merit,  aad  n  **  Book  of  Gems."  It  preeents  the  evidencee  of  Divine  Retelatioa  ia  a  very 
full,  varied,  and  interesting  form.  The  Christian  who  carefully  reads  it,  vrill  rise  from  the  perusal,  aot  obIt 
more  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  more  fully  acquainted  with  ita  important  tnitha.  The 
■'  Life  of  Christ'*  is  peculiarly  intererting.  Persitns  who  hare  dear  relatives  to  whom  they  wiah  to  rtcommcad 
the  Gospel,  vrill  find  Mr.  Sears*  **  BiUe  Biography*'  a  volume  pecuUarly  suitable  to  them.    Touis,  Ac. 

DUNCAN  DUNBAR. 

Prom  the  JRee.  John  Deieltn^,  A.M.,  Pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Chmrdi,  ProoOonce,  Rhode  MoadL 
Mb.  Robbbt  SvABa— Dear  Sir:  I  am  happy  to  express  the  conviction  that  your  "Bible  ffiognphy^is  a 
valusble  accession  to  the  happily  abundant  and  multiplying  means  of  promoting  the  intelligent  stnoy  of  the  i 
divine  oraclee.  while  the  higher  object  of  practical  religion  and  «odly  edifying  is  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  ts  i 
well  sustained  by  the  reflections  at  the  end  of  each  biography.   The  ezplanstory  notes  of  the  nppeadix  eoaaprehead  • 
a  vast  amount  at  hiatorical,  antiquarian,  and  critical  illustrations,  which  sre  not  to  he  found  in  manyexeeDea: 
expoeitions,  though  far  mora  voluminous.    The  learne^l  editor  has  taken  a  large  ecope  in  coUectiBg  thnoo  illustra- 
tions from  anthon,  ancient  and  modem,  heathen,  Jewish,  and  Christiiin,  common  and  sacred,  travcUera.  nats- 
ralists.  historians,  poets,  antiquaries,  rritice,  and  divines.    By  these  lahurions  oompilationa  a  vrelooa»e  fight  i* 
east  upon  obscure  passages ;  many  and  serious  difficulties  are  obviated ;  (acts  and  minute  drcumstanoes  wVch 
are  faintly  alluded  to,  o#  tacitly  implied,  in  the  Sciipture  trzt.  are  brourht  forward  to  advantageona  aoplicatioe ; 
the  connexion  of  history,  both  sacred  snd  pn>fan*,  and  the  fal61iiient  of  prophecy,  are  presented,  to  the  iacrewe 
of  our  knowledge  and  the  confirnintion  of  our  faith  ;  and  I  cannot  dou>»t  but  that  by  the  use  of  this  work  the 
reading  of  the  word  of  God  will  be  rendered  much  more  beneficial  to  all  classes,  in  ths  present  active  aadia- 
quiring  age.  Yours,  ftc, 

JOHN  DOWLING. 

lirom  the  Reo.  Jamee  L.  Hodge,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Broohfyn,  Lomg  Mmnd. 
Mb.  Robbbt  Srabs— Dear  Sir :  If  my  recommendation  of  your  new  and  elegant  Tolume  dn  '*  Sacred  BiogTaphv' 
can  be  of  any  eervice,  I  can  give  it  eonsetpnviously  and  cheer^illy.    It  need  not,  however,  be  puffisd  off;  it  is  sen 
to  obtain  a  large  sale  from  the  highly  respectable  namee  and  recommendationa  by  whi6h  it  ia  alrmdy 
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•tyla  ofwvod  eafrBvint.  Ther  sot  onlf  ofmni-Bt  bitt  illastrate  tha  hnok.  waA  mtke  it  much 
it  wonld  ba  without  tb«m.  T(m  title  yon  hare  iiel<iet«.l  ii  bewitifal  and  a9pni|pi«l«— **  A 
Tnmat  to  his  Funilj,**  iur  it  is  well  adsptod  for  this  purpoaa.  Youia,  tnily, 

M.  J.  RHEES. 


B7  The  f<illowiaf  witiea  of  **  Bibia  BiorrRpby"  i^w  writUn  by  tha  Riy.  W.  C.  Browiilbb,  D.  D.,  aflsr  a 
eumfttlaxmmi  nation  of  tha  volame.  I>r»  B  h«s  baon  loa^  known  thruu^hoat  the  United  Stntea,  ns  ana  cf  oar  Mirt 
•safoU  lanrned,  and  at  iqaaat  divines.  This  candid  and  impartial  renew  caanot  fail,  therefiirat  to  havo  giaat 
weight  with  all  who  ai%  aaxioaa  to  know  tha  rani  nerits  of  the  work. 

NewYoA,  Atif.  6,  tSff. 

Tliis  is,  beyond  qaestton,  one  of  the  mist  alefant  books  ever  presented  to  oar  fellow-eitAaons,  la  thia  |iap«Uie. 
It  is  a  Tolnme  of  900  pairas,  onniMioinr  about  500  nn^Tingaofa  mo^t  intercBtin]|r  character.  The  paper,  the  tne, 
the  enfraringt.  are  all  at  th^m  auch  as  mijfht  ent«r  into  a  suneossful  omnpetition  with  anr  of  .the  hacst  t  naiinn 
pablicalioiis.  It  is  a  suoeriur  simciiiten  of  domestic  fabrication,  Uith  external  and  intrrnal;  and  it  oufht,  in  this 
respect,  to  ba  patn*nisAd  by  *rory  patriotic  citixeii.  Bat  this  is  thn  least  valunbl^  thinf,  wiaoat  it.  The  voiaMs 
gives  tts  accarate  views  or  Eastern  castnms,  habits,  nianaem,  animals,  scenery  ;  aqd,  in  addition  to  statoaeats 
given  in  bri^f,  accarate.  and  flMKaot  details,  we  have  every  variety  of  pict«)rial  exhibitions,  which  at  enoe  fiii*Mif, 
intereat,  delight,  and  fascinate.  In  this  vnlnme  we  have,  moroufer,  admiraMy  well  written  Biographies  o(  all 
the  principal  characters  menticmed  in  the  Ilutr  BiBi.B.  These  .are  sela'ted  with  taste  and  singular  discnnuaattea, 
from  the  beet  authors  extant  on  the  subjrct.  And  there  is  a  crowninj^  exc^tlcfioe  in  the  last  hvadred  p^«a, 
where  we  noeeeas  a  rich  treasury  of  Useful  and  Reliq^ions  knowledge,  carefully  condensed  and  coniiiflaq  waai 
**T1npaon^s  Key  to  the  Holy  Biii.l,**  a  work  accessible  to  very  few. 

Ifr.  StAaa*  objoct  in  presenting  this  atlminble  and  beaniiful  voiuma,  ought  to  be  dvly  appaadatod  by  awry 
Mtaister,  Parent,  and  Sabbath  Scliool  Teachrr.  His  aim  is  to  extend  the  interest  of  the  Holt  Bib  lb— to  place 
in  the  meat  attncti?e  Ittht,  its  divine  truths  and  ho.y  precepts,  by  instruction,  and  by  captivating  examplea.  It 
is,  in  fact,  to  make  it  pammount,  in  our  y«»ulhs'  rstimation,  Co  all  other  l)oi*ks.  and  all  oth«r  things  :— and 


captivating  in  the  eyea  of  the  youthful  and  aged,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  the  sober,  the  thoughtless  and  retfoctiag. 
It  ndaaigttad  to  aet  aside  at  comparatively  insitrnificant,  the  nnmortMis  volumes  uf  light  reading,  and  atlar  vamty, 
and  to  displace  them,  with  all  their  fascinating  and  tawdry  ornaments  of  types,  and  pintos,  and  wit,  by  what  is 
more  beantifal  in  art,  and  more  valnab'o  in  truth,  and  more  fascination  in  biography  and  aneolota. 

Haiioe,  Mr.  Siass  has  an  honest  and  imperatire  moral  claim  for  patr  ina^e  and  supiviri,  on  erery  Bfinialer  aad 
•wry  Pkrent,  aacl  «very  ^bhath  S«!hool  Teacher,  and  on  every  Patriot  actuated  by  I'hnsttan  prkiciplM.  T  hare 
ooly  to  a<M,  to  all  ray  frienda,  and  to  the  people  of  my  numerous  chnrg*,  that  there  is,  perhapa.  ««  other  beok, 
recently  from  the  press,  which  I  wonid,  in  preference  to  this  beautiful  and  judicious  volume,  pat  into  tha  haadi 
of  ny  childMn.  to  eaplivaie  their  lolnds,  ana  woo  them  over  to  the  study  cif  the  aiiti«|uilies,  scenery,  biography,  aad 
divine  tmthe  of  the  Holt  Bi ilk.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Christian  Family  for  iu  iuiiate  value  ;  and  in  ewry 
patriotio  famly  as  a  splendid  spacimea  of  our  progress  in  domestid  manafncture,  and  the  aJvanearaeut  of  ear 
•ftiMa  aad  manalhctaren  in  their  tivalahip  with  those  of  Europe. 

W.  C.  BROWNLEE. 

fVem  th*  Doifjf  Jmtrnal, 
TIm  **  BiblB  BroaRAPRT,'*  by  Mr.  Sean,  is,  in  oar  estimation,  the  moiic  velu^oli?  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
aver  yaC  appeared  In  this  country,  atid  so  seasonable,  that  it  oiHneM  os  h  dcsidfraium  to  reliere  Chnsttan  iamili^* 
from  tha  expense  of  purchasing  a  large  commentary,  which.  withTmt  lieinr  lo*  Iimiq.  slionld  be  ao0k:>etttly  eopiooa. 
and  without  being  too  critical,  shouhl  be  sufficiently  explanatory  and  practirnl.  a  misrt  oonlial  weloome,  there- 
fore, IS  due  to  this  performnnoe.  It  must  and  will  receive  the  entire  and  hearty  ciMnniendation  of  all  the  fneadt 
of  religious  literature,  and  the  preeliro/  tufrmg€»  e/meay  IkoutamJt  of  ^tehmtrrg  '  Few  ministen  can  alToid  Iq 
obtain  all  these  oommentariea,  the  coneentratml  e«aence  of  which  is  berv  prvsroted  to  attention ;  and  to  ooe  who 
pnaasaasd  the  whole  of  them,  this  book  would  be  of  great  utility,  as  an  ititlrx.  It  must  hare  baeo  a  workef 
immense  labor  and  coet  to  the  editor,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  wi  much  enterprisa,  jodgmeat,  aad 
indoatry,  shook)  have  meit  together,  and  combined  to  prnduce  a  work  which  every  «hligmit  stmlent  of  tha  iaspiivd 
writings  will  priae.  The  paper,  typography,  and  embellishments  reflect  great  dredit  oa  all  who  hare  haaa  cs»- 
canad  in  the  prodoction  of  thia  Sacred  Gam  in  modern  literature. 

fVam  fh»  Ifamta^  Mtra>4. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  hoantifnl  and  judicious  volumes  on  the  Scriptnrea  we  hare  aver  mat  with.    It  is  im- 
poaaitl^e  for  any  ona  to  examine  this  pictorial  volume,  without  wiahing  to  possess  a  copy  for  pervsal.    Tha  watk 
deserves  great  commendation  for  the  spirit  of  lilterality  in  which  it  has  lieen  prepared  ;  critics  of  awry  rr»»d  bare 
haott  oonsultoil,  and  the  most  sernpulons  care  has  been  taken  to  remove  every  tliinir  sectarian  from  a  volui 
for  all  denominatiooa  of  Uhriatiana.    We  are  eooAdent  every  family  will  puitshaaa  tha  work,  afWr  aa 
of  its  marita 


(*e 


Edtfer  of  the  PrmteHmmt  AfcfAeA'sf. 


Its 


It  seems,  from  what  we  hare  aaen  of  this  beautiful  pictorial  volume,  well  to  deserve  the  title,  and  the 
recommendations  it  has  already  received  from  almost  every  pap*! r,  of  all  denoioina'inns,  both  political  a   _ 
ligions.    We  trust  it  may  help  m»ny  to  a  more  ddigant  and  intelligent  search  of  that  nnfathoowbla  mias  af 
riches— the  precious  word  of  the  living  Ood. 

FVoBi  f  Ac  iVew  York  Bvm^eKtt. 
This  is  A  woric  pnaaeaaing  many  norel  and  uncommonly  attractive  featurea.  Its  aMearaaoe  it  beautiful 
biographical  sketches  embrace  the  most  interesting  incidents  snd  evcnU  in  the  lives  of  the  pnnerpal  peraa^  ^ 
of  the  Scripture  History,  woreu  together  in  a  pleasing  and  sprightly  narrative,  and  fsithfoAy  aocompaaied  with 
excellent  practical  lessona.  Ita  chief  claim,  however,  to  popularity,  consists  in  lU  multrtndiniNM  picCorial  cm- 
hellishmenta.  Something  like  Are  hundred  engravings  on  wood  are  contained  in  the  volnme.  many  of  which  arr 
costly  and  elegant,  and  in  a  high  style  of  art,  and  none  d'screditable  to  the  theme  or  the  work.  Theae  relsie  lo 
aiuaeroas  ancient  aad  oriental  customs,  scenes,  mannera,  history.  Ae. ;  and.  while  they  add  great  spirit  aad 
interest  to  the  objects  which  they  illustrate,  form  of  themselves  a  pleasing  and  pmtitable  study.  Tfte  wimI  is  a 
rare  combinatioa  of  the  useful  and  attractive  -adapted  at  once  to  engage  the  attention  and  albct  the  heait.  We 
shonld  regard  ita  pi«session  by  families  whose  children  ma^  obtain  from  it  strtkii^r  reprsoeDtotieM  of  Smiptaial 
trvths  and  eventa,  lastiag  imprsaaions  of  their  reality,  as  highlr  desirable.  The  Appendix  cootaiaa  thirty  brief, 
bnt  oomprehensire  and  excellent,  esaaya  upon  the  evideneee  aad  arehcology  of  the  Sonpturaa,  whwk  add  fraady 
to  the  value  of  the  work  aa  daeigned  for  the  instruotioa  of  youth  aad  families. 
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MOTIOBS   AND  BBCOMMSNDATIOM8. 


FVoti  thg  iVint  Yark  Ckmrckmtm^  August  ff- 
•  evnatj  •nniBatian  of  chit  woirk,  w«  fcsl  frM  to  oi»mmend  tt  to  the  fsviyaKle  notioe  of  all 
TIm  ntttor  m  oorapilad,  gn»fl\ft  from  vppromd  Authon,  it  writton  in  an  mgreeabls  ityle,  mad  c 
iafttVMt  th«  vovajT*  m  welT  m  tho  feneml  reader.    T1i«  enfnyinfe  are  neatly  eaeeated— ^epaoiaMy  Um 
tke  whole  ■ixrhaninal  execatioii  does  yreat  credit  to  its  pahlieher  and  editor. 


fail  to 


fVeai  th»  Ne»  York  Watkimrtomimm. 
It  has  haa»  heMttifallj  a*d  truly  remarked,  that  of  all  etadivs,  the  study  of  the  Bible  teads  nnat  to  tfM  poity 
of  tha  heart  aad  the  streafth  aad  expansion  of  the  intellect.  Were  we  the  veriest  skeptic  that  ever  asachod  tW 
aajasty  of  God,  or  set  at  dsfiaaee  his  oommaads,  we  won  id  still  scf  tter  abroad  His  holy  word,  and  coasa— d  it  to 
these  within  e«r  iaflvenee.  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  its  sacred,  jts  elevated  character,  we  cannot  hat  rqoiee  tkat 
means  are  takiay  to  direct  to  the  Bible  th«  careful  and  devout  atteotiou  of  all.  Whatever  is  nalcnlatad  to  azato 
an  intorast  in  this  volame,  or  enlif  hton  the  onderstondiar  in  its  perusal,  we  would  f  ladly  aee  eaDoonted  ai^ 
aoatoiaad.  The  Bible  Bionaphy  ia  of  this  character  It  records,  a»-ite  title  indicates,  the  livos  and  chasMcaeis  of 
the  ponoaa  mentioaed  in  the  sacred  pafos,  with  a  simplicity  and  fidelitr,  that  cauaut  (ail  of  enlisting  IW  frnprn^ 
thios  of  the  rsadsr,  aad  nrginf  to  farther  and  more  elaborate  inquiry,  ^o  the  youaf  the  work  is  iBTslialrlw  ;  mid 
to  thmm  wt  espadaUy  caoMMad  it. 

PVom  tk4  Ct€9ttand  (O.)  HermU. 
Tliio  heantifa]  woiit  roataias  about  flve  hundred  pictures '  nad  we  belioTe  it  is  destined  toboerana  oae  of  tbe 
Moot  pepnlar  aad  permanent  ever  issued  frtMn  the  American  pr^ss.  We  would  respectAilly  call  the  atteotioa  of 
all  oar  reader*  to  this  tnTaloable  book.  It  has  received  the  unqualified  recomniendatinn  of  all  who  have  oxamiaed 
it ;  and  Is  beh'eTod  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  minds  of  thtf^oaaf  ■spsrisBlj. 
aad  land  to  the  fimaatioa  of  oorrsct  moral  principles. 

JVem  Ik*  Si.  J»km  {S.  B.)  Cemritr, 

Aaranff  tiia  literary  potaaits  which  encafe  the  atteatioa  of  mankind,  there  is  scarcely  any  species  man 
Uf  thaa  that  which  traces  the  march  of  intellectual  eneiKy  from  oheenrity  to  «minence.  It  recoids  the 
of  aaiaevaraaca  insarmoontingdifllealties;  embodies  the  Ttrtuea  by  which  indindoals  have  been  disit^pi 
•nd  holds  oat  both  invitation  and  enooarafem^at  to  thoeo  who  are  clirahmf  the  ateep  ascent  to  imptriehahio 
hoaoia.  The  stotesman,  the  warrior,  and  the  man  of  science,  dsim  from  thpir  fellciw  mortals  the  mead  of  praiae  : 
and  the  pea  of  the  biofrapher  is  rarely  backward  to  transmit  their  names  and  actions  to  posterity.  Bat  while 
thoaa,  aad  each  characton  as  the«e,  arrest  our  attention,  and  command  onr  esteem,  we  must  nut  forfvt,  thnt  tlie 
aaaa  who  dewrtes  his  tinw  to  the  cultivatiim  of  litentura,  mounts  into  a  atill  higher  recion,  and  expatia«eo  at  larfc 
in  the  vast  empire  of  the  jatellectual  world.  He  traces  the  opviretious  of  the  mind  throufh  the  diversified  Inl^- 
riatka  nf  ito  ezoarsioas,  ooaaocte  afaotraetioa  with  fact,  and  combines,  in  new  asaoeiattons,  the  haraMMiioaa  agiaa- 
■Mat  of  idoaa. 

We  have  beoa  trresjstihiy  led  iato  these  rafleetimis  by  a  careful  perusal  nf  Mr.  SsAns*  new  aad  beaatifal  work 
oa  the  Bihie.  Of  the  importance  of  the  above  truths,  our  dimos  and  mtetli^nt  author  aeems  to  be  folly  aware. 
He  ^ra  brings  the  resulte  of  his  vpecuiations  to  the  law  ana  to  the  testimony,  and  by  this  important  teat  learas  to 
distinfaieh  the  droas  from  the  pure  ore.  No  reader  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  "  Bible  Biofrephr,**  withoat 
fooKaf  wioer  and  better ;  and  niHhinr  ihnrt  of  a  rarrful  examination  can  make  him  scquaintod  with  the  intrinsic 
valtto  of  the  author's  Isborions  researches.  The  serious  inquirer  after  divine  truth,  and  the  humble  ChriMiaa, 
who,  laying  aside  froitless  oontrnveny,  is  anxioaa  to  advance  his  own  spiritual  education,  will  hereby  be  la- 
•troetod,  conffnaed,  and  comforted,  **  in  the  way  of  rifrhteouaness.**  In  short,  we  are  here  taught,  by  faith,  to 
oator  aa  unseen  w<Nid,  to  penetnte  beyond  the  irnre,  to  father  indubiteble  assurances  of  an  hisreafter,  aad  to 
perceive  the  ma^ty  of  a  siml  possessed  of  immortality. 

The  desifa  of  the  present  volume  is  to  point  out  the  proper  improvement  of  the  inspired  history,  many  parte  af 
which  aiay  appear  to  common  read-re  dry  and  amnteresiini;  ;  snd  to  offer  such  reflections  upon  the  varioos  oecar> 
reaeeo  as  a  pious  mind  would  wish  to  indulge.  To  this  end,  thrmii^hout  the  whole  of  the  sjcred  narrativee,  freat 
plainaess  of  speech  is  studied,  carixus  researches  are  avoided,  nor  ia  any  nets  information  Mimed  at.  Thoao  cvaa- 
felieal  doRtrines  which  have  been  generelly  received  tn  the  Christian  chnrch  are  taken  fur  granted,  aad  a  prac- 
tical application  of  them  is  adilressed  t'l  persons  of  different  descriptions.  Neither  the  limits  nor  the  intent  of  the 
work  would  have  permitted  a  labored  defence  of  each  troth  therein  advanced.  And,  perhaps,  after  all  the  con- 
troversial writings  wtth  which  the  world  abounds,  the  important  purpoees  of  religiim  will  be  more  efleotealiy  pio* 
aioted  by  aolema  and  earnest  eihortotions,  grounded  on  at:knowled7ed  principles,  than  by  tbe  mnat  inifrnioaa  ukd 
aolid  argnmeato  in  rimlication  of  even  the  purest  creed.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  hiiirhly  useful,  aa  convey  n? 
light  to  the  undentending,  and  conviction  to  the  judgment ;  but  the  former,  in  general,  have  a  more  pow«^rfal 
influence  upon  the  will  and  the  affections,  and  are  therefore  mure  conducive  to  practice.  One  delightful  featare 
of  the  present  work  is  Ut  extfwme  cktapmesa  :  here  is  a  large  and  handsome  octavo,  of  Ave  hundrpd  pagea,  boer^ 
geois  type,  with  several  hundred  fineengrerings,  handsomely  bound  in  in  It  and  lettered,  al!brded  at  a  very  low 
price.  It  comes  within  the  means  of  many  hundreds  of  plain  oeople  ;  and  what  a  mass  of  preciona  Biblical  ia- 
stmction  does  it  contain !  Snrelv,  every  Christian  parent  will  be  pleaaed  to  parohase  it.  A  tmam  aaitahle 
present  could  not  be  given  to  a  family 

Wo  might  enlarge  much  upon  the  benefite  that  would  result,  to  the  yoang  especially,  from  the  study  nf  Sacred 
Biognphy.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  these  are  self-evident  to  every  reflecting  mind  ;  mil  will  aJoiit  that  it 
does  at  once  enirage  the  mind,  by  the  variety  of  remarkable  iucidanta  and  chsract(>rs  which  it  bnngs  into  view. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  conridemble  reooinmendntinn  of  this  study,  tlmt  it  seems  particulariy  calculated  U*  promote 
■ILP-KNOWLXDOB.  By  looking  at  the  excellences  of  others,  we  are  convinced  of  onr  own  duty,  snd  onr  sad  de- 
clensions from  it,  much  more  forcibly  than  by  the  mere  reailing  of  ilry  precepts  ami  directions.  Aft^r  all,  howewr. 
that  is  said  upon  the  object  and  morite  of  this  new  work,  it  must  be  seen  and  studied  to  appreciate  ite  importance 
and  lieauty.  And,  in  conclusion,  we  heartily  rrcommend  thii  book,  as  a  very  valuable,  cheap,  and  conveaient  one 
for  &mily  reading.  The  price  places  it  within  the  rench  uf  every  clergyman  and  of  alm<«t  every  lavmnn.  This 
volume  will,  we  are  panuaded,  be  found  a  groat  help  to  a  just  and  ready  undontanding  of  the  Sacred  £k:riptaies. 

FVesi  tk€  Ntm  York  UniM  Htrmld. 
We  are  aatisfled  that  verv  ealpahla  nej^ligence  prevails  in  many  fanulies  respecting  the  charecter  of  the  books 
aad  papen  which  are  read  by  children,  apprentices,  dtc.  That  the  mctst  mischievous  and  comipting  aeatimente 
are  oftentimes  inculcated  in  books  with  innocent  titles  and  highly  attractive  illustrations,  we  need  not  say.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  new  and  beautiful  volume  on  the  Oible  just  issued,  and  for  sale  at  No.  Itl 
Nassau -street.  It  is  a  work  of  eminent  merit,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  family  instmctiim  ;  and  we  ooasider 
it  greatly  aaperior  to  any  work  now  in  use  for  fiimily  reading.  The  Ave  hoadred  engravings  alone  are  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  book.  On  the  whcde,  it  will  give  complete  satisfaetioa  to  all  clasaes  of  readen  -the  yoaag,  the 
old,  the  ignorant  and  the  enlightened .  We  recommend  all  our  yi'uag  men  to  prooare  Mr.  Sean*  '*  BiMa  Bicviaphy," 
and  we  advise  pareate  to  proonn  it  for  their  sons  and  danghten. 


8  MOTICBS   AND  BEC0NNBNDATI0N8. 

FVmi  tkt  Pamgiktepnt  TVtgrmpk. 

Amonf  the  aaltitnde  of  books,  u  VKrioiu  in  their  ehanctor  u  in  their  eztomal  •ppearnnee,  whieii  osmmmAf 
iMuo  Irom  the  prefe,  it  ii  pleMsnt  to  point  to  one  of  real  v»lae.  and  know  that  we  are  calling  pablic  attcvtioft  t»  • 
work  not  oalr  unexceptionable  in  its  lettar  and  spirit,  bat  salutary  in  its  tendency  and  influeaoe.  Soch  is  Ike 
book  to  whioD  we  would  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  This  work  contains  a  series  of  biogmphinl 
sketches  of  the  motC  distioH^uished  men  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  Adnm  to  John  the  Baptist,  with  a 
sketch  of  tha  human  life  of  the  Reiieeroer,  and  dissertations  on  the  fulfllled  prophecies,  and  other  mattais  ha^bly 
interestiaf  to  the  Christian ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  about  (ire  hundred.  cnfravingSi  many  of  tham  baantifuilj 
executed.    It  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  plt«  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

HsTinfr  examined  this  w<vrk  carefully,  we  do  in  all  sinceritpr  recommend  it,  belieTinf  that  it  will  exert  a  happy 
influence  in  every  family  circle  where  it  may  find  its  way.  It  is  conceded  that  biography  isoae  of  the  most  pleasmc. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  instructive  modes  of  making  the  young  mind  acquainted  with  the  chamcter  and  history  of  i 
•man ;  for,  while  it  unclasps  the  volume  of  grave  history,  and  spreads  its  varied  contents  out  to  vi«w,  it  "  holds  th(> 
mirror  up  to  nature,'*  and  reflects  the  image  of  the  great  and  tne  ignoble,  the  gocNl  and  the  ftril.  the  wise  aad  tb« 
foolish  or  our  species,  as  exemplars  for  imitation,  or  as  warning  bearons  by  which  we  may  perceiTc  and  avoid  th«> 
many  dangers  that  lie  beneath  the  surfaoa  nf  society,  and  on  which  so  many  youthful  souls  have  been  wrvckcd. 
The  virtues  of  the  patriaichs,  prophets,  and  sages,  which  illuminate  every  page  of  the  Sacred  Record,  eamitft  br 
too  cloeelr  studied  and  imitated  ;  and  eveiv  father,  if  he  is  wise  for  himself  aud  for  his  children,  will  not  aesrlect 
to  make  the  study  of  such  shining  examples  a  part  of  his  child's  etlucation.  The  work  before  us  exbifaiu  a 
brilliant  galaxy  of  sueh  exemplars,  and  while  the  text,  recording  their  viitues,  purifies  and  ennobles  the  heart,  th^ 

C'ctorial  illustrations,  elucidating  every  ambiguous  paasac-e,  enlivhteu   aud  enlarge  the  undei standing.    For  tbi« 
tppy  oorobinatinn  of  influences,  effected  by  the  tsste  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Sean,  he  deserves  sinoers  thaa|s  aad 
paeontary  raward ;  aad  we  hope  that  he  may  receive  both,  with  full  measure.  ^ 

FVesi  the  Frr  jfryfertea. 
Tht  title  of  this  book  is  so  full  and  d«'scriptive,  thst  the  resder  will  want  little  more  to  introdnee  Um  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  In  the  S«-riptiifal  Biitgrsphy  there  is  mtersperspd  a  groat  amount  of  iafermatinrv 
reepecting  Eastern  customs,  and  ths  dissertations  are  valuable  for  their  arvumBnt  on  the  most  momentous  topm. 
The  wood-cuts  are  very  numerous,  and  genemlly  very  well  executed.  aUhoui^h  enmetimes  they  seem  to  be  sturk 
in  rather  for  embellishment  than  illuatratibn  of  ths  text.  Altogether  the  hook  is  a  beautiful  and  attmotiv^  on«>. 
SAUi  young  peiwms  will  b«  particularly  pleased  with  it,  as  its  instructions  are  so  often  rBlisTwl  by  what  chams 
tho  aye.  * 

PVom  th*  New  York  Omsttte  Extrmeriinarf. 
Tliis  is  indeed  a  book  for  every  family,  illusti  ated  with  esveral  hundred  new  and  original  engravings,  demgneil  acd 
executed  by  the  moot  eminent  artists  of  Europe  and  Ameriea.  This  wtirk  is  wurthy  of  all  praise ;  aad  must  mm 
the  expectatiuns  and  wants  of  every  serious  reader.  The  conception  and  arrangement  of  the  wnrk  are  admirabk  . 
aad  as  lar  as  we  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  judging,  the  typographical  execution  of  it  eqnab  the  plaa.  We  ha««  < 
rMMl  various  parts  of  it  attentively  ;  and  while  we  have  not  met  with  any  thm^  which  we  could  wish  to  have  beea 
emitted,  moat  sincerelpr  can  we  say  that  we  have  found  much  to  edify  and  amuae,  and  well  cakuhited  to  iasfHr^ 
aad  sttstaia  true  religion  in  the  heart.  Nor  can  we  refmiu  from  expreasin^  our  peraa>ision  that  Mr.  Seais*  **  Bitl? 
j  Biography**  is  well  suited,  nuder  the  divine  blfsaing,  to  enouurage  and  promote  prertical  Hible  rali|iaa.  not  im'> 
in  the  domestic  family  circle,  but  thmughout  the  land  ;  and  thua  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  SciipiunI 
religion.  We  hope  the  volume  will  find  a  randy  welcome  in  alt  Chriatiati  families  at  least ;  and  that  the  number 
af  aoeh  familiea  may  be  increased  by  the  circulation  and  perusal  of  this  iuvaluable  work  on  the  Bibla. 

F'om  the  United  Stmtn  lAtirary  Advertiser  for  Junr^  1819. 
This  is  a  woilt  of  great  attracti«m  and  value.    This  volume  must  find  a  welmme  at  erery  flreeide  tHmvghout  th« 
country  ;  its  contents  ara  as  inter>-sting  os  they  nra  impitrtant  and  instructive,  and  the  judicious  snd  ta'«ntp<) 
author  hat  hern  oonfHved  to  proseut  us  with  oiiV  uf  the  m»at  attrartive.  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful  books  iha*. 
has  ever  appeared  this  side  the  Al^Mittic.    We  trust  the  public  will  rewanl  its  enterpnsing  pubksher. 

rrvmthe  NemWttfld. 
The  engravings,  from  new  and  orisinal  desigiia,  ara  wslt  executed.    The  design  of  tha  work  is  aicelknt,  sad 
.1  wa  nhearfullT  reoonuaaad^it  to  the  nutioe  of  our  rcadera. 

From  the  New  Y*nk  Tribune. 
Tkia  is  a  s«Ty  TalnaMe.  cheap,  and  convenient  liook.    The  public  will  soon  find  it  oaa  of  tha  book*  they  staff 
kmi.    May  the  publisher  sunply  tha  land  with  many  ten  thousands. 

From  the  Baptist  Adnoeate. 
Wa  cheerfully  commend  tha  book  to  tha  raaders  of  the  Advocate,  as  a  work  of  much  marit,  fnniakad  at  a  vsiy 
ekaay  rata 

From  tk*  Bottom  Tromreript. 
Altogether  it  is  one  of  tha  moat  elegant  works  rf  tho  sosson,  aud  must  prove  the  most  nsafol  avar  iaanad  tnm  tha 
American  press. 

Froae  the  Bottom  Dmlf  MoiL 
We  cordially  rscommend  this  axcellant  buck. 

fVeSi  the  Boston  Dmilif  Bee. 
An  elegant  work  of  five  hundrad  pages,  ami  con* anting  about  Ave  hundred  engraviaga.    Tha  eantaats  sf  ths 
Tolume  appear  to  be  sound,  judicious,  and  interesting. 


07  Persons  in  the  country  wonld  do  well  to  pmcnro  a  sulisenption  hook,  and  obtain  at  once  the  aaaaes  of  thrir 
friends  and  acquaintances,  at  least,  as  suhscriben  tu  this  invalualdo  literary  gem.  Will  each  agent  or  friend  who 
complies  with  this  reqoest,  hsve  the  kindness  to  inform  the  publisher  how  many  copies  will  be  wanted  for  bit 
neighborhood,  by  mail,  (patl-pofd,)  as  soon  as  possible  *  It  is  hia  intention  to  spare  neither  paias  nor  axpaase  lo 
introduce  this  entirely  new  and  original  volume  into  ororj  family  throughout  tha  Union.  

nor  Tha  ahors  will  be  found  one  of  the  moot  noeful  and  popular  works  ever  pubUshad,  for  antaipsiaiag  mm  to 
nadertaka  the  sale  of  in  all  our  principal  cities  and  tatrns.  ^       . 

1X7  No  lettar  will  be  taken  from  the  poat-ofltoe  unless  tha  poataga  ia  paid.  Pazaona  raaittinr  mamj  thmfk 
tha  poat-cAoe  wUl  ba  earsful  to  pay  tha  whela  poataga. 


<y  4^  QioteAt  3«t«, 


Uitar  tad  PabUiiMr,  l«  Nun*  SlMt,  N«r  T«k. 


•\ 
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